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A PARTY WITH A FUTURE. 


Wuen Lord John Russell struck at the Chartist leaders in 1839, 
and the National Convention was dissolved, Campbell, afterwards 
Lord Chief Justice, was moved by the spirit of prophecy. He assured 
his Edinburgh audience that Chartism was extinct and would never 
be revived. That was the general opinion. The Newport riots 
burst out within a few weeks afterwards, and for the next ten 
years of the Chartist agitation the country was heaving to the 
base. The Attorney-General had prophesied like an Attorney- 
General. 

We have been assured since the General Election that the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party is extinct and will never be revived. It is 
the general opinion. In the first place, none of the thirty-five 
Socialist candidates was returned. In the second place, the number 
of votes polled by some dozen of these candidates out of the thirty- 
five was very small. Then were the tactics of the Independent 
Labour Party variously denounced as grotesque, malevolent, and 
suicidal. They reminded its critics of the ox and the frog—an over- 
whelming apologue. This is surely a hasty view. When the results 
of the General Election in the thirty-five constituencies contested by 
Socialist candidates are brought together, looked at steadily, and 
seen whole, two facts will appear. It will appear that in several 
great constituencies, now represented or only narrowly lost by 
Unionists, the Socialists are a stronger minority relatively than were 
the Unionists ten years ago. And it will appear that in a distinct 
majority of the Socialist candidatures—in no less than twenty great 
industrial constituencies—the Labour Party achieved an average poll 
of over 2,200 votes! In the simple arithmetic and the simple politics 
of the matter, that seems the central fact, which points not to the 
elimination of tle Independent Labour Party from practical politics, 
but to its assured permunence as an increasingly powerful and dis- 
turbing factor. The General Election of 1895 was the first occasion 
upon which avowed Socialism made anything like an organized and 
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general attempt to effect a lodgment in Parliament. What it suc- 
ceeded in doing seems to argue that it will have better success in 
1900 or thereabouts, or upon what other earlier or later occasion the 
electorate may recover from its present sick antipathy towards all 
forward movements. The Socialists had not reckoned for the over- 
powéring revulsion from all aggressive politics displayed at the polls 
of 1895, and they did less than they had hoped to do. On the other 
hand, the exaggerated contempt of what was done, expressed by what 
the Socialist orator calls the ‘‘ orthodox” parties, looks like a reaction 
from the naive alarm that was half prepared for a prodigy—as of the 
Independent Labour Party emerging from the travail of the General 
Election as an infant Hercules throttling with either hand an 
‘‘orthodox”’ party! The expectations of Mr. Keir Hardie and of 
Mr. Hyndman were probably much less grandiose; and they bave 
certainly not shown a proper sense of their situation. It may, indeed, 
be pretty confidently assumed that a new third party which polls an 
average of 2,200 votes in twenty constituencies in its first General 
Election, will make second ballots inevitable after its second General 
Election. When a party makes second ballots necessary, its success 
in winning seats becomes also inevitable. And so far is the Indepen- 
dent Labour Party from having finally disappeared in the high sea 
of the General Election, that such a first attempt makes a second 
attempt at least inevitable. But in the figures of the Socialist polls 
of 1895 we can only see as we bring means of seeing. 


I. 


There is a general idea that the Independent Labour Party is 
mainly composed of the more truculent members of the less respect- 
able trade unions, and that it uses bad grammar and vile tobacco at 
its pot-house meetings. That idea could scarcely survive a single 
glance from the gallery at the Newcastle Conference. It was not 
confined to labourers and artisans; it is probable, on the contrary, 
that a majority of the delegates were not handworkers at ali. It 
was not dull; it was not vulgar; and it did not rant. 

Apart from the touches of colour lent by red ties and red rosettes, 
and by two or three smart gowns, the whole assembly was very 
spruce and neat. Of the eighty delegates, at least half-a-dozen 
were graduates. Property and position were represented by Mr. 
John Lister, of Shibden Hall, Halifax (which residence, says Mr. 
Keir Hardie, is “rapidly becoming a howf for all the gangrel 
bodies of the Labour Movement, much to the disgust of the but- 
ler”), and by Dr. and Mrs. Pankhurst, of Manchester. A dozen 
others were representatives of the cultured middle class. The rest 
were workmen and clerks, secretaries of “new ”’ unions, secretaries 
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of labour-clubs, and “branches,” all quite young men for the most 
part, curiously bright and ready in manner. Many of them had 
evidently superimposed wide literary knowledge upon the original 
basis of a Board School education. Apostles of Collectivism, they 
palpitated with individuality. With an admirable uniformity of 
intelligence, there was a great variety of temperaments. The most 
thoughtful and deliberate speaker of all was a smooth-faced boy 
from Lancashire, whose solidity of character was a remarkable con- 
trast to the debating-society mind his years might naturally be 
expected to reveal. 

In the general Socialist Movement there are a number of brilliant 
women, among them “ George Egerton,” of Keynotes and Discords ; 
“Sarah Grand,” of The Heavenly Twins; Miss Emma Brooke, of 
A Superfiuous Woman. There were only half-a-dozen women dele- 
gated to the Newcastle Conference ; but they had a disproportionate 
share in the discussion. Two of them were graduates, of Newnham 
and London respectively. Another was a pallid high-strung per- 
sonage who “ spoke essays,” as Macaulay said of Mackintosh, with all 
the fervour of a genuine political evangelist. Miss Enid Stacey, 
B.A., who takes Mr. Ben Tillett’s seat on the Council of Nine, which 
forms the executive of the party, was on the whole the most effective 
of all the debaters, a rosy, peremptory, and trenchant lady, very 
ready and collected, with the neat analytical style of a feminine 
Chamberlain. 

The “supreme governing body ” of the party, between confer- 
ences, to quote the grandiose official words, is the National Admin- 
istrative Council. Its nine members sit apart on the platform, and 
form a caucus which repays study. As president Mr. Keir Hardie, 
worn, self-withdrawn, taciturn, shows the obstinacy, the patience, 
the hard grasp of realities, and the strenuous aspiration, which are 
the qualities of his palpable defects—his frequent want of taste and 
his half-rugged, half-complacent self-sufficiency. There is some- 
thing Messianic about him, and something uncouth. One is aware 
in him of all the nodosities of the oak with a degree of that kind of 
strength. There is no doubt that with his own friends and his own 
party Mr. Keir Hardie seems to be a magnetic personality. He is 
not apt, however, to recognise with much effusiveness the ability and 
services of others, and sooner or later this touch of the small Carlyle 
that goes, indeed, with many other touches of the sage in little, 
must stan2 seriously in Mr. Keir Hardie’s way. 

In the overwhelming directness and energy, the menacing earnest- 
ness of Mr. Tom Mann, the Labourists recognise a potent mis- 
sionary force and a great organizing grasp. The treasurer, Mr. 
John Lister, M.A., is the least assuming gentleman in his party ; and 
for a poor party, with expensive electoral exigencies and consequent 
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deficits, Mr. Lister is an ideal treasurer. Mr. Brocklehurst, B.A., 
is the financial secretary, deliberate, reflective, somewhat academic 
in address, and displaying the. portentous sense of responsibility of 
an Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. Of Miss Enid Stacey, B.A., 
we have spoken. Mr. Leonard Hall is a young man of incisive 
and masculine speech, and with the chiselled, ascetic face, the 
coldly fanatical eye, of a personality that will probably be heard 
of one day. Mr. “Pete” Curran is a deep-chested humorist, 
whose style, dexterity, and power in debate are the results of a 
sheer Irish instinct that fully redresses an evident multitude of 
educational disadvantages. There remain two others, Alderman 
Tattersall, a fair, blue-eyed Yorkshireman, whom any one might 
take as the very type of the steady, sensible British working- 
man who is supposed to be naturally averse to Socialism; and Mr. 
G. 8. Christie, a highly-skilled artisan, and a dark, heavy, silent 
person, with a projecting, exposed forehead of that noticeable shape, 
that it seems to sit forward over his deep eyes like a small beehive. 
All the members of the Council, except the lady, were candidates for 
Parliament. They form a strong knot of party-managers. It the 
delegates to the Conference were on the whole such a Theban legion 
of intelligent and enthusiastic young propagandists as Mr. Schnad- 
horst’s successor or Captain Middleton might sigh for, the leaders 
are men whose directing capacity even Captain Middleton or Mr. 
Schnadhorst’s successor might respect. The managers of the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party are by no means such heady demagogues as 
is generally assumed, but, on the contrary, shrewdy calculating, 
experienced wire-pullers, who know to a nicety how their class, or 
the class of the greater number of them, can be worked upon, and 
who are determined to walk warily. 


II. 


These, then, are the personalities of the Independent Labour 
propaganda. What are its methods? What is the character of the 
appeal by which it is winning upon the people ? 

Even more interesting and informing than the Conference, as an 
object lesson, was the concurrent campaign carried on along Tyne- 
side. It showed at least that while our statesmen and professors 
address themselves to the economic and psychological arguments 
against Socialism, the Socialist propaganda moves the people, not by 
reason, but by sheer faith. On Socialist platforms the arguments 
against Socialism are not so much not grappled with as not men- 
tioned. Even of reasoned exposition there is none. It is all vision 
and vituperation; invective and prophecy; lurid pictures of the 
present general state as worse than wretched ; sheer assertion that 
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under a Collectivist Commonwealth all shall be “ better than well.” 
I have in my mind one particular meeting which may serve to bring 
out the almost exclusively emotional propaganda of the Independent 
Labour Party. 

It was Easter Sunday evening, luminous and fresh, that crowds 
of young people, seemingly by their gaiety and chatter not unhappy 
under “ the accursed system of cut-throat competition,” were making 
for the Town Moor. Under the circumstances it is remarkable that 
over a thousand persons paid for admission to the Independent 
Labour meeting held in a building well within earshot of the hum 
of the main stream of holiday-makers. It was a mobile meeting, 
palpitating with something like religious emotion that contrasted 
oddly with the note of fierce class-resentment heard from time to 
time. Young men, very young men indeed, were a significant 
majority of the audience; but there were many bearded and even 
aged faces, and some women—neat young women, who took around 
the collection-plates (‘‘ we are a poor party,” the Labourists like to 
expluin), pale housewives, whose low sibillations hushed the inter- 
mittent uluiations of protesting babies, and some red-faced matrons, 
even, of Batavian development. The speeches were very repre- 
sentative. | 

Mr. Joseph Burgess, the Labour candidate for Leicester, and late 
editor of the Workmen’s Times—an emphatic man, who begins with 
slowness and brevity, seems to be among the few persons who can 
think on their legs, and develops power and eloquence as he goes 
on—recited the triumphant progress of the party. He said that 
the contrast between the present position of Mr. John Burns and of 
Mr. Keir Hardie was the best proof of the superior strength and 
wisdom of an independent policy. There is something more than 
rant, it will be observed, in the following passage :— 


‘‘Tt was the question of the unemployed upon which the Independent 
Labour Party would ride into power; and the great merit of Hardie had been 
that from the moment he entered Parliament he had seized upon the central 
idea that the grossest scandal of our civilisation was, and is, that we had in 
our midst millions of men, women, and children who were always on the verge 
of destitution and starvation. He believed the estimate of one million unem- 
ployed, and three millions of people in want, was rather under than above the 
mark. The constitution would not last if they only had all the poor unemployed 
people herded together in one place, where they could strike the imagination 
of those who were in better circumstances. It was for them that the Indepen- 
dent Labour Party pleaded. It was not to destroy Liberalism or Toryism; it 
was to destroy pauperism and poverty that they laboured. He looked forward 
to a Promised Land, where there would be no unemployed, no rich, and no 
poor; where honour was given to merit and not to wealth: where the gauge 
of honour was not what « man won for himself, but what he had done for 
others. He invited them to go up and possess this land.”’! 





(1) Neweast/e Daily Chronicle, April 15, 1895. 
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Then Miss Caroline Martyn, said to be of Manchester, took up 
the parable. In a very plain, dark gown that threw up all the 
pallor of a pallid countenance, Miss Martyn came to the footlights 
of a bedizened proscenium, and, labouring under parching emotion, 
delivered from memory a set address upon the Righteousness of 
Socialism. It was Easter Sunday, and she took the text of her political 
sermon from that—the resurrection of the spirit of man under Col- 
lectivism, being the analogy. She denounced the Christianity that is 
without practical brotherhood. ‘ They say Blessed are the poor, and 
expect you to be content with that !’”—and the whole audience, 
after a pause of intense and astonished appreciation, laughed loud, 
and then cheered passionately the words that had come out in a way 
that was almost too simple to be scornful. She went on :— 





**It was time it was realised that there could be no truth, no justice, no 
religion, no belief in any God of Love, no belief in the brotherhood of man, 
until there was equality of opportunity for every man and woman born into 
the world. Equality of opportunity she meant, not only in sharing the work 
which created their wealth, but equality of opportunity to breathe the free air, to 
drink in the sights and sounds of nature, to revel in the creations of art, to 
participate in the triumphs of science, to become true lords of creation, to 
develop every faculty, physical, mental, and moral, to the utmost possible 
extent. That, then, was the ultimate ideal of the Independent Labour Party.” 


And at that there were more cheers. 

This, then, is the great emotional method of the popular Socialist 
propaganda—on the one hand, sheer prophecy that the Collectivist 
Commonwealth would establish a condition of universal and automatic 
happiness ; on the other hand, the sheer assumption that the evils 
of individualism are not only inseparable from it, but are the essentials 
of individualism and are even the very ideals of individualists! Take, as 
an almost malignant example of this, the next speech, Mr. Tom Mann’s. 

The meeting had to wait for Mr. Mann, and when he appeared, 
having just quitted another meeting, he was flushed and excited 
with the enthusiasm of the day. He received a reception that 
would hardly tend to sober any man on the mercurial side of forty. 
To the usual fierceness of his swarthy face, to the habitual menace 
of his facial gesture, he was led on this occasion to add the action of 
a mountebank—shrugging his shoulders, spreading hig arms, distort- 
ing his mouth, and exciting roars of laughter by his whining parody 
of the sentiments of the Liberal working-man. He laid himself out to 
split the ears of the groundlings. ‘ Liars they are, I say,’’ he roared, 
meaning Her Majesty’s lateGovernment. ‘These (Ministers) are the 
men we are called upon to worship. Worship them! the great ugly 
beasts! I should like to kick them.” (Roars of laughter.) Liberal 
working-men were ‘cross-eyed creatures” squinting at politics. 
And then he played to the passions of the gallery. He spoke here 
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with terrible method and terrible intention. He knows all the 
hardships of a labouring life ; he knows the discontents and resent- 
ments that labour broods over most sullenly ; he knows how fre- 
quently working-men hate the very idea of having “a master”; and 
in this knowledge he deliberately touched his hearers on the raw, 
until they bayed with rage in response to the fierce, rancorous, 
sneering voice that seemed to be giving concentrated utterance to 
the deepest class-passions of their nature. He spoke of the machine- 
minder, “afraid to straighten his back lest it should be marked 
down against him by a man with a watch, employed to follow him 
up like a sleuth-hound.”” The effect of that sentence upon such 
machine-minders as were present, may be imagined. He denounced 
nationalism ; he denounced the navy ; he ridiculed the idea that the 
navy existed in the interests of the machine-minder, he declared the 
navy to be an obstacle to the fraternisation of all workers. But 
Mr. Tom Mann’s incendiary invective presently passed into finer 
thought and not less effective appeal. In rapid and dark lines 
he sketched the intolerable fate of an Elswick labourer, whom he 
called “a seventeen-and-tenpence a week man, with a small wife and 
a large family.” He denounced that, he denounced all life on such 
terms. He called upon his audience to dare to be men; and “ Now, 
young chaps,” he trumpeted, flinging up to the crowded galleries 
and side-elevations an incitant gesture, “ Now, young chaps, what 
are vou going to live for?” The “young chaps” were electrified. 


III. 


Events marched more rapidly than the Labourists reckoned upon. 
Within a couple of months after the Newcastle Conference, the 
General Election fell plump upon the smooth face of politics. The 
programme of the party was still in rough draft. At the last 
moment, and even on the opening of the first polls, some of the 
candidatures originally decided upon had to be abandoned, some 
candidates resigned or were withdrawn and had to be replaced, 
additional candidates were put forward in a number of constituencies. 
All these hurried changes do not imply that the leaders of the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party are hasty and excitable braggarts who would 
naturally muddle their business when called upon to act. Mr. Keir 
Hardie, Mr. Mann, Mr. Lister, or Mr. Brocklehurst were perfectly 
well aware that all this scrambling change of front in the presence 
of the enemy must prejudice their chances. Had they possessed 
sufficient funds there would have been no confusion; they would 
simply have extended their line of candidates. But as a matter of 
fact, that mysterious Golconda of the Carlton Club, to which the 
Liberal in difficulties so naturally alludes, is nof placed at the dis- 
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posal of the Independent Labour Party upon these occasions. The 
managers of the Independent Labour Party were pretty much in the 
position of the managers of the Liberal Party; forced to leave a 
uumber of seats uncontested. What they had to do to a large extent 
in the last resort was to “pool” the local funds; to calculate the 
largest number of constituencies which they could afford to fight; 
und to select the particular constituencies which might be fought to 
most advantage. Mr. Keir Hardie and the rest of his Council of 
Nine are very much, as has been said, like other party-managers, 
and they made some mistakes in selecting these experimental candi- 
datures. The figures of previous contests, which supply guidance 
and philosophy to Mr. Middleton and Mr. Hudson, only in two or 
three instances included data for Labourist calculations. They 
accordingly selected to be contested some constituencies in which they 
polled no more than four hundred or five hundred votes. They left 
uncontested constituencies like Mid- Lanark and the Attercliffedivision 
of Sheffield, where Labour candidates at bye-elections last year polled 
respectively 1,221 and 1,249 votes; and like the Jarrow division of 
Durham, where, even at the General Election of 1892, a Labour 
sandidate secured 2,400 votes. 

Thirty-five candidates were ultimately nominated, in two or three 
cases by the Social Democratic Federation, in all the rest by the 
Independent Labour Party. Of course, the Labourists did not expect 
to sweep the board in these places. All these triumphant futilities 
about the “annihilation” of the Labourists, their “ ludicrous expo- 
sure, ‘ the fatal and crushing” blow which they are alleged to have 
suffered in the Genera] Election, are given the colour of plausibility 
by that familiar trick of party-debate, which describes gloomier 
reverses than your opponent has really suffered and contrasts them 
with more arrogant boasts than your opponent has really made. The 
public is told that the Socialists had wild expectations of coming back 
to Parliament twenty or thirty strong; and then the public is asked 
to look at Glasgow! Not at Lancashire or the West Riding, but at 
Glasgow. As a matter of fact, the expectations with which the 
Labourists entered the General Election were accurately these: they 
expected to prove their right to exist as a separate political organiza- 
tion, very much in the position of Socialism in Germany twenty-five 
years ago, or in France up to a few years ago; pioneering in the 
constituencies the path of a parliamentary party of the future ; hoping 
also to gain three or four seats at the outset. That is the reality of 
Labourist expectations; let us see exactly how the whole result 
contrasts with them in the table of figures for the thirty-five consti- 
tuencies contested, 
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THE SoctaList VOTE, GENERAL ELECTION, 1895. 











| Poll. | Percentage of Poll. 
Constituency. Total Poll. 
U. R. | 8. VU. R| 8. 
. | | 

South-West Ham . . | 4,780 3,975 8,725 || 55 — 15 
Gorton Div., Lancashire. | 5,865 | — 4,261 || 10,126 || 58 | —| 42 
Preston (2) . . .| 7,622) — 4,781 || (@)13,000 | 63 | — | 37 
Bristol, East. ; a | 4.199] 1.974 | 6,003 || — |69| 3 
Halifax (2) | 8,475 | 4,283 3,818 | (a) 12,500 || 44, 3: | 5) 30 
Swansea District - | 1,851 | 3,850] 2,018 7,719 || 24 | 50} 26 
Bradford, West 4 . | 3,936 3,471 2,261 9,671 || 41 36 | 23 
Leicester (2) . . =. | 7,658 | 7,748 | 4,009 | (a)19,500 || 39 40] 20 
Hull, West . . .| — 6,637 | 1,400 8,037 || —|83| 17 
Bolton (2) .  . «| 7,901} 8,453 | 2,694 || (a)17,000 || 46 | 50 | (4)16 
Colne Valley, Yorks ch -Siger 4,276 1,245 |} 9,258 || 40 | 46 14 
Northampton (2 . | 3,820] 4,884} 1,216 | (@)9,500 || 40 51 | 18 
Burnley . | 6,133 5,445 1,498 | 12,076 || 43 | 45 12 
Rochdale . ‘ ‘ ‘ 1,781 £359 1,251 | 10,391 || 46 | 42 12 
Huddersfield. ; Z | 5,868 6,755 1,594 | 14,217 || 41 | 48 11 
Salford, South . | 3,384] 3,310 813 | 7,507 || 45 | 44 11 
Dundee . ; ‘ ‘ 4,318 7,592 1,313 (a) 13,000 I 33 d8 | (5)10 
Dewsbury P : ; 3,875 5,379 1,080 | 10,334 |} 38 62 10 
Newcastle-on- Tyne (2) . | 12,170 | 11,154 2,302 || 24,757 || 47 | 43 9 
Southampton (2 : : 5,413 £159 | 866 | (a)10,500 || 52) 40 | 8 
Aberdeen . : z — $156 | 608 | 4,764 || — | 87} 13 
Glasgow | 5 Divisions) . | 16,578 | 15,533 | 2,526 | 34,637 || 48 | 45 | 7 
Manchester, North-East . | 3,951 3,720 546 | 8,227 || 48 | 45 7 
Barrow-in-Furness . . 1 $492 | 2,355 414 5,961 || 53° 40 7 
South Leeds. .| 4,447] 4,608 622 | 9,677 || 46 48 6 
Ashton-under-Lyne . | 3,434 | 2,680 £15 6,529 | 53 41 6 
Merthyr Tydvil (2) . .| 6,525 | 8,554 659 ||'{a)15,500 | 42 55 | (5) 4 
Hyde Div., Cheshire | 4,735 3,844 148 | 9,027 | 52 43 5 
Govan. | 4,029 | 4,290 430 | 8,749 || 46 49 5 
Walworth : 2 a eae | 2,269 203 | 5,294 || 53 43 4 
Fulham . ; . - | 5,388 | 3,515 196 | 9,099 | 59 39 2 

| | 

1152,668 {151,408 | 51,339 |\(@)352,285 || 43 43 15 








‘@) Approximate numbers for total of electors polling in double constituencies. 

b) Double constituencies. Cross voting causes the apparent mathematical absurdity 
in the sum of the percentages. 

For the sake of simplicity fractions are omitted in the percentages, which are 
carried to the nearest integer 

In double constituencies the lowest polls of the respective parties are taken, since the 
lowest poll is obviously the closest approximation to the solid party strength, as ascer- 
tained by the total of what is known as “ fair splits.’’ But for the same reason the 
highest polls are taken for Northampton, where three Liberals stood. 


The table shows :— 

1. That although no Socialist candidate was returned, the position 
of the Independent Labour Party in South-West Ham, the Gorton 
division of Lancashire, Halifax, Leicester, East Bristol, is as favour- 
able us was the position ten years ago in the same constituencies of 
the Conservatives, who now represent the first three of them, and 

nearly won a seat in the fourth. In Preston the position of the 
Independent Labour candidate is as good as was that of the Liberals 
in 1886. In West Bradford, out of a total poll of 9,671 for three 
candidates, Mr. Tillett’s poll was 2,264, which, under the circum- 
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stances, is a figure scarcely calculated to make Mr. Tillett despair 
of the future. All this is certainly not annihilation: it is germi- 
nation. 

2. In the first twenty constituencies tabulated, the average poll 
of the Socialist candidates was 2,200 votes. Many members of 
Parliament are returned by a smaller number; but that is said by 
the way. The point to note here is that there is no “ annihilation ” 
in these twenty constituencies, and no “ weakness’’ that in a bud- 
ding party can be called “ludicrous.” But that, on the contrary, 
Socialist candidates may be always expected henceforth to contest 
these constituencies. Any practical politician will see that. If it 
does not appear a certainty to any reader of the account given of 
the Newcastle Conference, these pages will have been written to 
very little purpose. There is only one inference. In the end the 
Socialists will make the Second Ballot a necessity, with the usual 
result—there will be “deals”? for the final advantage, and the 
Socialists will get their share in some constituencies. 

3. In six constituencies there were straight fights between 
Unionist and Labourist, as in South-West Ham, Gorton, and 
Preston ; or between Liberal and Labourist, as in Bristol, West 
Hull, and Aberdeen. In the other twenty-nine constituencies there 
were triangular contests, in none of which, of course, was the 
Socialist successful. But in twenty out of the twenty-nine the 
Socialist vote will evidently hold in future the balance of power as 
between the ‘orthodox ” parties, if Mr. Keir Hardie and his friends 
can really succeed in disciplining their vote throughout the country 
on the old Parnellite model. The constituencies thus in jeopardy 
return twenty-five members, of whom exactly twelve are Unionist, 
as in Halifax (1), West Bradford, Bolton (1), Northampton (1), 
Rochdale, South Salford, Newcastle-on-Tyne (2), Glasgow (3), 
North-East Manchester ; and thirteen Liberal, as in Halifax (1), 
Swansea, Leicester (2), Bolton (1), Colne Valley, Northampton (1), 
Burnley, Huddersfield, Glasgow (2), South Leeds, Govan. Under 
the circumstances, that statement of the Daily News, that “the 
Independent Labour Party has exhibited its ludicrous weakness so 
completely, that neither Tory nor Radical will in future make the 
smallest bid for its support,’ seems rather a risky prophecy as 
regards Tory and Radical—especially Radical. 

4. The table shows, lastly, and especially, that in the thirty-five 
constituencies, while the grand aggregate of votes was over 350,000, 
the total vote of avowed Socialism was over 50,000. That, after all, 
is the main fact. What should be thought of it is a matter of political 
judgment. That Socialism on the first attempt, anything like 
general and organized, to assert itself, should have secured 50,000 
votes in thirty-five contested constituencies, may appear to some the 
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sign and symbol of annibilation, the exposure of a ludicrous weak- 
ness, a fatal and crushing blow. To the present writer it appeared 
otherwise. Some ingenious Radical journals have been engaged 
since the General Election in proving that the Unionists in the 
present Parliament have secured a vastly larger number of seats 
than the preponderance of Unionist votes in the constituencies as a 
whole would yield. If seats were allotted to parties in accordance 
with an analysis of the national aggregate-poll, the 50,000 Socialist 
votes would return ten Socialist members to the House of Commons. 

But let these 50,000 votes be studied in the light of what has 
been done elsewhere. In 1871 the Social Democratic vote at the 
elections to the German Reichstag was 102,000, returning two 
deputies only; in 1874 it was already 351,670, returning nine 
deputies; and (not to repeat all the familiar figures) had grown, 
in 1893, to 1,800,000 votes, returning forty-four members. Turn 
to France. So recently as 1889 the Socialists aggregated only 
90,000 votes; but they secured 500,000 votes in 1893, and re- 
turned to the Chamber the powerful party which adds a new 
terror to the existence of ministries. No more incalculable possi- 
bilities were in the German Socialist vote of 100,000 in 1871, or 
in the French Socialist vote of 90,000 in 1889, than are in the 
English Socialist vote of 50,000 in 1895. 

Under. universal suffrage and a cheaper electoral machinery, 
there would have been many more Socialist votes registered than 
50,000. It has been remarked that among the constituencies left 
uncontested for lack of funds were many where there is a large 
ascertained Socialist vote, numbering at least 5,000 in three con- 
stituencies alone— Mid-Lanark, Attercliffe, and Jarrow—as already 
mentioned. In the second place, the Independent Labour Party, 
as has been abundantly explained, is largely a party of young 
men. Hence, one of the most singular phenomena of the elections. 

Politics are like that other need of democracy, soap—much 
depends upon the advertising. All the gorgeous mural display, the 
chariots and horsemen, and other purple shows, have their effect. 
The Labourists could not afford these luxuries, They had, in 
nearly every case, t0 work against the influence of all men of local 
standing and political influence. Nevertheless, in many constitu- 
encies where the Socialist candidate polled very mederately in the 
end, his meetings had been the best of the whole contest. Mr. 
Brocklehurst’s meetings in Bolton, for instance, Mr. Hyndman’s in 
Burnley, even Mr. Hammill’s in Newcastle-on-Tyne, were of such 
numbers and enthusiasm, that it seemed as if the candidate that 
held them must poll high and might go in. It is plain that a great 
part of the Labourist audiences have no votes. They are young 
men, in many cases living under such conditions in working-class 
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homes, that they cannot claim as lodgers, though contributing their 
share of the household expenses ; in other cases, not old enough to 
vote. The Labourists do not believe that the solid masses of their 
meetings will melt into thin air. They believe that their young 
men will come in larger and larger numbers on the register. In 
any case, it must be apparent that, under a wider franchise, a more 
democratic register, and a cheaper electoral system, the 50,000 
Socialist votes polled in the General Election of 1895 would be so 
much increased, as to compare well with the 100,000 votes with which 
German Socialism in 1871 began its amazing progress, or with the 
90,000 which heralded so recently as 1889 the sudden development 
of Socialism in France. But whether the germ is labelled 50,000 
or 100,000 little matters. The actual value of the performances of 
the Independent Labour Party in the recent elections may bea 
matter of opinion, and the writer is simply mistaken if there be not 
an oak folded in that acorn. 


IV. 

The fact is, however, that the efforts of the Independent Labour 
Party are habitually discounted upon preconceived ideas. Except 
upon the assumption that we are an elect people—-upon a sort of 
extension to politics of the Anglo-Israelite theory—the comfortable 
doctrine that the English character is peculiarly opposed to Socialism 
is not intelligible. What is the fundamental truth about the frigid 
virtue in politics attributed to the British artisan? More than 
ever since the General Election have we all been made aware of a 
consensus of public opinion, or at least of the opinion which becomes 
public, that he is not as other working men, the predatory prole- 
tarians of the Continent; but is providentially endowed with a 
shrewd common-sense that automatically detects the sophistries of 
Socialism, and with a sturdy morality which instantly repels its 
bribes. This estimate is perhaps most largely due to the prone- 
ness of our great middle-class to personify democracy in its 
own image and likeness. The great British middle-classes will 
doubtless offer to Socialism the strongest opposition it is likely to 
meet anywhere in the world except perhaps in America and Aus- 
tralia. But how is it to be expected that the swarming street-bred 
electorate evolved by machine industry, should have the traditional 
middle-class character and the traditional middle-class mind ? Let 
us take two typical press comments upon the remarkable Easter 
conference at Newcastle-on-Tyne of the Independent Labour Party. 
The Spectator was confident that the ideas of Mr. Keir Hardie and 
his friends are such as four-fifths of the people recoil from, and that 
these ideas are opposed to the nation’s permanent notions of ‘ what 
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is morally right.” The more strident voice of the Speaker declared 
that ‘‘ the great majority of working men in this country are just as 
strongly opposed to the follies of Socialism, as those of us who are 
regarded as the representatives of middle-class prejudice.” But all 
this is surely pure anthropomorphism in politics ; and both optimistic 
comments have little more to do with inductive criticism than had 
the formulas of Philosopher Square. The Spectator is convinced that 
Socialism is aguinst ‘“‘the immortal rule of right,” the Speaker 
that Socialism will not dovetail with ‘the eternal fitness of things ” ; 
and they believe that the people believe what they believe. Now, 
let us grant, for the sake of argument, that as to the pure ‘‘ Theory 
of Socialism,” which preoccupies the minds of so many statesmen 
and professors, its sophistries are such that Mr. Balfour in a single 
speech, or Mr. W. H. Mallock in a single magazine article, may 
“bray their fungous heads to powder,” as “ with a lady’s fan!” 
Let us grant also that the British working man, sick of strikes that 
fail, but made only the more bitterly resentful with every failure, 
will continue to resist the passionate incitements of the Socialists 
when they tell him that strikes are as antiquated as bows and arrows, 
that the control of Government has never been permanently divorced 
from the control of industry, that he can make a short cut to pros- 
perity through the polling-booth, that he is a fool not to do it, and 
that the most conclusive proof of his imbecility are the capitalist 
praises of his common-sense, Let us grant that such a front to such 
temptation is at least desirable. 

Certain facts remain. There is not the slightest doubt that 
Mr. Keir Hardie and Mr. Tom Mann are entitled to say what they 
reiterate with pride, and never without the accompaniment of 
enthusiastic cheers: ‘‘The young men of the Trades Union move- 
ment are Ours!” If the young men continue in the same mind, 
there is a future for the Independent Labour Party. As they grow 
older and give wives and children as hostages to fortune, they may 
possibly be less ardent for a forward policy. It is a pregnant 
parable in The Pilgrim’s Progress that Christian, setting out, ‘ had 
not run far from his own door when his wife and children perceiving 
it began to cry after him to return.” But it is quite true, at the 
moment, that the British working man of the more intelligent type 
and between the ages of twenty and thirty to thirty-five, is so far 
from being generally opposed to Socialism that he is generally 
disposed to it. The immense emotion of sympathy aroused in the 
working classes by the great strike for the living wage proved that. 

Attempts have been made to minimise the capture, by the Socialists, 
of the Trades Union Congress at Norwich in September a year ago. 
At that Congress were present some 370 delegates in all, and of 
these no more than 80 were uvowed members of the Independent 
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Labour Party. Yet the parliament of labour, the recognised mouth- 
piece of that genuine British workman assumed to be so strongly 
opposed to “the follies of Socialism,’’ adopted by no less than 219 
votes against 61, a Collectivist amendment which expressed the 
very “‘object’’ of the Independent Labour Party as detined in the 
latter’s constitution—‘“ The collective ownership and control of the 
means of production, distribution, and exchange.’”’ Now what was 
the practical significance of a vote like that?’ It cannot be treated 
as a snatch vote: the members of the Independent Labour Party 
did not form nearly one-half the majority. It cannot be regarded 
as the casual expression of a pious opinion. And, in short, when it 
is remembered how large a part of the Trades Union mind has been 
wedded for years to land nationalisation, the forward step to pure 
collectivism ought not to have caused so much surprise. No far is 
it from the fact that even skilled labour, as such, must be considered 
hostile to Socialism, that in the contest a few months ago for the 
General Secretaryship of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, 
an avowed nominee of the Independent Labour Party was only 
defeated by a majority of 1,300 upon an aggregate poll of 25,000 
votes. This gentleman, Mr. George Barnes, was, by the way, the 
Labourist candidate who contested Rochdale at the General Election, 
and who is accused of thereby handing over to the enemy that 


sacred seat of Liberalism. As a consequence of the Collectivist vote 


at Norwich there was much searching of heart among the older 
unions; and the Northumberland and Durham Miners Unions at 
least have decided not to attend future Congresses. /There are two 
yays of looking at this latter fact. The action of the northern 
miners may be held to illustrate that sturdy common-sense of the 
typical British workman which spurns “the follies of Socialism.” 
What it certainly does prove, on the other hand, is that in the 


opinion of the northern miners themselves, the great majority of 


Trades Unionists have been so severely bitten by the Collectivist 
craze as to make it highly improbable that success will attend the 
attempt to rescind the Norwich resolution of September, 1894, at 
the Cardiff Congress of September, 1895. We shall see. The 
Labourists have set themselves with dogged obstinacy to capture 
the Congress. They have secured at the last several Congresses the 
adoption of abstract resolutions in favour of the principle of .an 
Independent Labour Party. Whether practical effect is at last to 
be given to these abstract resolutions must depend largely upon the 
decision of the pending Cardiff Congress to rescind or to confirm 
the Collectivist resolution. 

The Trades Union Congress may powerfully stimulate the develop- 
ment of the Independent Lubour Party. It can scarcely arrest it. 
Surely it grows. It grows with every strike; with every commercial 
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disaster; with every new invention of labour-saving machinery ; 
with every development of Asiatic competition ; and it grows because 
it grows, however slowly. On the other hand, for a long time it 
may only smoulder, liable at any moment, with some unexpected 
crisis in industry or politics, to burst into sudden flame and spread 
like a prairie fire. It isa party with a creed competing with the 
parties which have only policies. It isa party that has settled its 
grasp upon just that part of the country, Lancashire and the West 
Riding, where democracy is acknowledged to have developed the 
most vigorous and earnest political life. It is a party which un- 
questionably commands the emotional force of its adherents as no 
political movement in Great Britain has done since Chartism, and 
which, in the opinion of experienced observers who think its aims 
illusory and its methods pernicious, may ultimately play all that 
part which Chartism would unquestionably have played in politics 
under a democratic tranchise. It is a party with a future. In the 
sphere of political evolution, as in other spheres, the mere size of 
the nucleus affords no clue to the future of the organism. The egg 
of the elephant is scarcely larger than the egg of the mouse. In 
the Socialist nucleus, the 50,000 votes of the General Election of 
1895, there is design and vitality. The Labour candidates were 
swept away in the same cataclysmal wave of reaction against all 
aggressive politics that overwhelmed the Liberal party. The 
Labourists will do better in the General Election of 1900; and the 
appearance with the opening century is more than a possibility of 
a perhaps small but a compact party, exchanging fraternal greetings 
with their confréres of the German Reichstag and the French 
“Shamber from the Socialist benches of the House of Commons. 
J. Louis Garvin. 











COLERIDGE AND HIS CRITICS. 


Iv must often be mortifying to a writer of true genius to find how 
much more interesting he is than his books to the people whom he 
addresses with pathetic irony as his “readers.” Many authors, no 
doubt, derive their principal gratification in life from this fact. 
Their so-called ‘“‘works”’ are nothing but the advertisement of the 
peep-show which they are longing to open to the eyes of all and 
sundry. Nay, such is the vanity of human nature that probably 
every author, who has been lucky enough to meet with this par- 
ticular temptation, has yielded, at least for a few moments, to the 
keen selfish pleasure of feeling that he, the “I who wrote it,” has 
achieved a success, instead of being warmed by the more decorous 
satisfaction of knowing that the Truth has been successfully vindi- 
cated or the Beautiful reproduced once more in a moderately faith- 
ful copy. But when the first flush of proud excitement is over, 
the true author, who feels that the important point is that he had 
something to say and has said it, must be often disgusted by the 

ind of stir that he makes. The Reading Public rushes at him with 

multiplicity of irrelevant questions. Whois he? What was his 
father? Is he married? Do they quarrel? Does he wear his 
hair long, or dress like other people? Is he addicted to sherry and 
bitters, or has he written his book on a strictly vegetable diet ? 
Not unnaturally many authors shrink from this sort of inquisition, 
and shut themselves up, at the risk of being called bears; and on 
the whole the British public is good-humoured enough not to burn 
these authors or their works in the market-place for thus balking 
their curiosity. The late Lord Tennyson was often called a bear, 
though he was quite a “ gentle beast” when once fairly “cornered ” ; 
and not long ago an author, who had received a rebuff from Mr. 
Ruskin, called im a bear—periphrastically, be it understood, and 
by means of a comparison with the late Mr. Froude. 

It seems to be commonly supposed that the passion for ana is one 
of the thousand and one characteristics of this decidedly teeming 
age. Probably M. Nordau includes it among his signs of the times, 
as the mark of a fin de siécle Reading Public. It is fostered, if not 
begotten, we hear, by the New Journalism. Every age and decade 
has its own whipping-block ; and it is a comfort to think that the 
New Journalism deserves all the whipping it can get. But after 
all Society is very prone to the same painful delusion, which often 
confounds the self-conscious man, who fancies that all the eyes of 
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the company are turned upon him, when as a matter of fact 
“nobody marks him.” A succeeding Age is likely to be fairly 
puzzled to know what this Age meant by its New Woman and New 
Journalism and New Everything Else, and will come to the con- 
clusion, perhaps, that its chief peculiarity consisted in its thinking 
itself so very singular. At all events so far as interest in the wie 
intime of authors is concerned, one might safely back the Edinburghs, 
Quarterlies, Frasers, and Blackwoods of the earlier half of this cen- 
tury against any reputable magazine of the present day. This is 
the way in which the Eclectic Review spoke of De Quincey in 1850, 
some nine years before his death :— 

‘‘We propose now—repairing to the shore, where the last great Argosy— 
Thomas De Quincey, lies half-bedded in mud, to pick up whatever of noble and 
rare, of pure and permanent, we can find floating around. We would speak 
of De Quincey’s history, of his faults, of his genius, of his works, and of his 
future place in the history of literature. . . . Three of his daughters, amiable 
and excellent persons, live in the sweet village of Lasswade, in the neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh—and there he is, we believe, at present—himself.” 

Could anything be more delightfully and irrelevantly trivial even 
in the very newest journalism ? . 

‘* From this very imperfect sketch of De Quincy’s hisiory, there rush into 
our minds some rather painful reflections. It is painful to see a 

‘ Giant mind broken by sorrows unspoken, 
And woes’ ; 


itis painful to see a glorious being transfigured into a rolling thing before 
the whirlwind. It is painful to be compelled to inscribe upon such a shield 
the word ‘ Desdichado.’ It is painful to remember how much misery must 
have passed through that heart, and how many sweat-drops of agony must 
have stood, in desolate state, upon that brow. And it is most painful of all 
to feel that guilt, as well as misery, has been here, and that the sowing of the 
wind preceded the reaping of the whirlwind.” 

If De Quincey had walked into Edinburgh from “the sweet 
village of Lasswade” with a thick stick on reading this pretty 
sermon, one could scarce have blamed him. But it is not an 
exceptional specimen of the ‘‘ New Journalism ” of the first half of 
the century. 

Whether literary journalism, which may be said with historical 
truth, if not verbal accuracy, to be coeval with this century, has in 
any considerable measure created the taste for “chatter about 
Harriet,” or whether it merely supplied ‘‘a long-felt want,” we 
may leave to the social philosopher. It is certain, in either case, 
that the autobiography, which transgresses the bounds of self-respect, 
and the heterobiography, which disregards the so-called sanctities 
of private life, were well-known articles some time before the 
Confessions of Marie Bashkirtseff, or the Life of Carlyle. The 
truth is, as we said at first, that mankind in general prefers Authors. 
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to Books; it does not need to be told that “the proper study of 
mankind is man.”’ How many people who “chatter about Harriet” 
have read the Prometheus Unbound? Literature never was, nor 
ever will be, popular: literary history, being a branch of scandal, 
has been popular ever since the tortoise fell upon the head of the 
poet Aischylus—aye, and before that. 

Gossip is, no doubt, the breath of social life; but life is attended 
by dangers. It is pleasant enough to gossip about one’s neighbour; 
and many people, especially authors, like to gossip about themselves; 
many, too, like to know that they are being “ gossipped-about.” 
But unluckily we have very different canons for regulating these 
three sorts of gossip. Very few of us wish to be done by as we do, 
in this matter; it is involuntarily that we mostly, as a matter of 
fact, do as we are done by. It is so very easy to say how we wish 
that A. would do something more worthy of the talents that have 
been given to him: so very foolish of A. to take umbrage at this 
charitable and surely quite unexceptionable wish! Yet so it is, 
over and over again. The word has slipped out. It is repeated 
with a slight emphasis: vires acquirit eundo, until it “ arrives.” 
Perhaps it is untrue; but there is sure to be just a foundation of 
truth in it—*“ aye, there’s the rub!” 

‘** Alas! they had been friends in youth ; 
But whispering tongues can poison truth ; 
And constancy lives in realms above ; 
And life is thorny ; and youth is vain ; 
And to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain, 


And thus it chanced, as I divine, 
With Roland and Sir Leoline.” 


And thus it chanced, certainly, with the remarkable circle of poets 
and /iferati at the beginning of this century. And thus it chanced 
that magazines and legatees and relatives and guondam friends 
wrangled about the corpse of Coleridge with so much acrimony 
and so little candour, this way and that dividing his swift soul. 

“Tis sixty years since!” To be correct it is sixty-one, because 
Coleridge died on July 25th, 1834. The question as to the interval 
which should decently elapse between a man’s death and the 
publication of a full, true, and particular biography of him, is one 
probably that cannot be answered in general terms. In Coleridge’s 
case it was never asked. Anecdotes, recollections, reported conversa- 
tions, letters, came tumbling out from various quarters before the 
breath was fairly out of his body. A full, true, and particular 
account was apparently the last thing thought of; which under the 
circumstances was unfortunate. Ifthe public had been in possession 
only of Coleridge’s works, and had not been in the habit, for years 
before his death, of discussing his character, it would have been 
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well to wait these sixty years before facts were published and 
discussed which could not fail to awaken bitterness and misunder- 
standings while the poet’s immediate friends and relations were 
alive. But when so much had been written and so much suggested by 
the very attempt to conceal it, it was a thousand pities that someone 
could not give to the world, what the late‘ Mr. Dykes Campbell 
has so lately given, “a plain and, as far as possible, an accurate 
narrative,” in which he should have extenuated nothing nor set 
down aught in malice. Patient as Mr. Campbell has been in his 
researches, and faithful as he has been to truth and accuracy in his 
long labour of love, he would have been the first to point out that 
much of the material from which he had to construct his narrative has 
done more to darken counsel than to illumine it, in the absence of an 
ungarbled and full memoir written by a contemporary. A slight 
sketch of the history of the “Chatter about Coleridge” will serve 
to show how needful and difficult of construction such a memoir has 
been; and will at the same time show how far Journalism, how far 
the Reading Public, how far Coleridge, and how far his friends were 
responsible respectively for the strife of tongues. 

With Coleridge’s published views on men and things we have no 
concern here; nor with his poetry. Such things constitute the 
public life of an author, and the public may do what it likes with 
them to the satisfaction of its own conscience. If, therefore, Cole- 
ridge was called a Jacobin by the Press as well as by the Master of 
his college, he was free to explain that “he was neither Jacobin nor 
Democrat, but a Pantisocrat;” but there had been no breach of 
confidence or decorum. The first reference to the private life of 
Coleridge, so far as I know, occurs in the Anéi-Jacobin, and whether 
or no it was the first, it was at all events the first which Coleridge 
noticed and spoke of as a definite injury and libel (Biog. Lit. note 
at end of chap. iii.). ‘Since this time he has left his native county, 
commenced citizen of the world, left his poor children fatherless, and 
his wife destitute. Ex his disce, his friends, Lamb and Southey.” 
Writing to Southey, December 24, 1799 (Letters, vol. i., p. 320) he 
says: “I have bought ‘the Beauties of the Anti-Jaucobin,’ and 
attorneys and counsellors advise me to prosecute, and offer to under- 
take it, so as that I shall have neither trouble or expense. They 
say it is a clear case,” &c.2_ No legal proceedings were set on foot, 
but, ten years later, in the first number of The Friend, Coleridge 
replied to the charge. 

(1) I add these words when this essay is all but finished. Of Mr. Campbell, those 
who were privileged to know him and qualified to speak of his critical excellence, have 
spoken. I would only add that in the course of going over certain portions of the 
ground that he covered I have ** seen with my eyes’’ that whatever has been said in 


praise of his accuracy and fair-minded sifting of evidence iatrue. Ita loguitur ut ve ritas 
ipsa loqui videatur, 


2) Letters of S. T. Coleridge, edited by Frnest Hartley Coleridge, Loncon, 1895. 
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Not unnaturally the attack of a professed lampooner was of little 
effect, and produced comparatively little upon its object. ‘The opium- 
scandal was, however, “quite another story.” In the Quarter/y for 
April, 1814, in a notice, mostly laudatory, of the lately published 
Remorse, the reviewer says : 





‘« Indeed in all that Mr. Coleridge writes are to be observed a loftiness and 
purity of sentiment, a picturesque conception of imagery, and a luxuriance of 
fancy, which make us regret that he has so much abused his endowments.” 
And again :— . 

‘‘We are confident of its success in the closet, we wish we could be as san- 
vuine of our own, when we exhort Mr. Coleridge to a better application of the 
talents which Providence has imparted to him. He has been long before the 
public, and has acquired a reputation for ability, proportioned rather to what 
he is supposed capable of performing, than to anything which he has accom- 
plished. In truth, if life be dissipated in alternations of desultory application 
and nervous indolence, if scheme be added to scheme, and plan to plan, all to 
be deserted, when the labour of execution begins, the greatest talents will 
soon become enervated, and unequal to tasks of comparative facility.” 


Some months later Coleridge writes to his friend and helpful patron, 
Daniel Stuart, for whom he had written his best political essays in 
the Morning Post and others of inferior power in The Courier— 


‘‘In the Quarterly review of the Remorse, I am abused, and insolently re- 
proved as a man, with reference to my supposed private habits, for Nor 
PUBLISHING. Would to heaven I never had!... But I could rebut the 
charge; and not merely say, but prove, that there is not a man in England, 
whose thoughts, images, words, and erudition have been published in larger 
quantities than mine, though I must admit, not by, or for, myself.” (Letters, 
vol. ii., p. 630). 


At this point, enter Hazlitt, once the devotee, in the days of 
Coleridge’s preaching and pantisocracy, now the bitter enemy of 
Southey and all the rest of the turncoats from radicalism, as he 
deemed them. Hazlitt's tongue was envenomed by dyspepsia ; his 
satire was not the least unbridled in an age of unbridled satirists. 
Gut he was probably unaware of the degree in which he hurt 
Coleridge’s sensitive nature ; he was in the habit of saying a good 
deal more than he meant on most subjects, herein resembling De 
Quincey, and having none of the painful, refining, careful, earnest- 
ness for absolute Truth which often makes Coleridge’s writing in- 
etiective; and although, as his grandson and biographer says, 
Coleridge’s secession from Liberalism estranged him,’ he was fond 
of reverting to the old days when Coleridge gave him his intellec- 
tuul franchise, as it were, and in one of his latest essays speaks of 
him as his “ old friend.” 

In June, 1816, Coleridge published Chvistabc/, and in September, 
“the Edinburgh Review, by the hand of Hazlitt (as Coleridge 
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asserted'), made bitter fun of it through nine pages, the article 
winding up with the declaration that ‘the thing now before us is 
utterly destitute of value. It exhibits from beginning to end not a 
ray of genius’” (Dykes Campbell, Coleridge, A Narrative, p. 222). 
Coleridge it must be admitted, had to a certain extent courted a 
personal treatment by declaring that “ Kubla Khan ”’ was published 
“not upon the ground of any poetic merit, but as a psycho- 
logical curiosity,” and by giving a detailed account in the Preface 
of the circumstances and the anodyne under which it was written. 
All that one can say is that Hazlitt does not miss his opportunity. 
His references to the “anodyne”’ are mingled unpleasantly with 
scornful innuendo. ‘ Persons in this poet’s unhappy condition gene- 
rally feel the want of sleep as the worst of their evils, but there are 
instances, too, in the history of the disease, of sleep being attended 
with new agony.” ‘‘Upon the whole,” he says, “we look upon 
this publication as one of the most notable pieces of impertinence of 
which the press has lately been guilty.’ This of the poem which 
many persons regard as superior to the ‘‘ Ancient Mariner” in 
imagination, and which every one with an ear for rhythm must regard 
as one of the most perfect specimens of subtle word-music in the 
English language. But the worst of it was that Hazlitt knew all 
this, even if Coleridge exaggerated, when he said in the Biographia 
Literaria that he had “ both in my presence and in my absence” 
“repeatedly pronounced it the finest poem of its kind in the 
language.” 

About the same time Coleridge, who had lately settled in his 
resting place at the Gillman’s, undertook to write a Lay Sermon 
“On the Distresses of the Country”; which was accordingly 
advertised. Thereupon, before it was published, Hazlitt wrote a 
mock- review of it in the Hraminer of September 8th, 1816, an article 
of flashing paradox and satire, cruel because of the element of truth 
which it exaggerates and uses to a malicious personal end. 

The Lay Sermon appeared in due course—remarkably punctual in 
fact ; and was announced by Hazlitt on December 29th. ‘Here is 
the true Simon Pure.” But the real review is tame after the mock 
one. Nor is there anything remarkable in the Edinburgh review of the 
pamphlet, also ascribed, no doubt rightly, to Hazlitt, though it too 
is not lacking in the personal element. In fact there is a hint at 
political bribery. ‘ Though his opinions are neutralised,” we read, 
“by the extreme levity of his understanding, we are sometimes 
tempted to suspect that they may be subjected to a more ignoble 
bias.” The refutation of any such suspicion is supplied by the 
September sketch above; but indeed every one knew that Coleridge 

(1) Truly, as internal evidence shows. Cp. the article with those of Hazlitt in the 
Examiner of the same year. 
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lacked the essential qualities of a partisan, and d fortiori of a place- 
man. In January of the following year (1817), Hazlitt wrote a 
letter to the Examiner under the signature Semper Ego Auditor 
which formed the basis of his subsequent article (one of the best 
known of his productions) on ‘‘ My first Acquaintance with Poets.”’ 
Coleridge thought himself very ill used by Jeffrey. He could not 
understand how he could “avail himself of such an instrument of 
his most unprovoked malignity towards me, an inoffensive man in 
distress and sickness.’’ So he writes to John Murray, the publisher 
of Christabel; and he is going to make up his mind, “ whether or 
not to address a letter, publicly to Mr. Jeffrey, or, in the form of 
an appeal, to the public, concerning his proved predetermined 
malice.”” Asa matter of fact the Biographia Literaria was at this 
time in the press, and there was no sort of difficulty in adding one 
more reply to his critics, to that strange farrago of anecdote, criti- 
cism, theorising, and apologetics. 

The Biographia, strange and rambling, even incoherent, as it is, is 
nevertheless in parts one of the most readable books in the language. 
If you loved Coleridge before you read it, you will love him still 
when you have read it. If you were so great—or so little—as to 
scorn him, you will probably scorn him more. Asan Apologia pro 
vita sua, Coleridge could hardly have published anything better 
calculated to explain how it was that his life had been one long 
floundering in ‘‘a sea of trouble.’ He longed, like so many people, 
to take the world into his confidence and pour out his woes and his 
justification in its sympathetic ear; but he had never learned, as 
fortunately most people do learn, that the sympathetic ear of the 
world only exists in metaphor. He was an egotist, like all of us; 
but a guileless one, like—how many ? 

The Biographia is full of passages more or less connected with 
our subject. Coleridge is always turning aside to lecture the read- 
ing public, or the critics, or some philosopher or poet; or 
warning young men not to “commence author”’ asa profession. In 
Chapter xxi. (‘Remarks on the Present Mode of Conducting Critical 
Journals”) he refuses to enter into the question of the “ criminal 
intrusion into the sacredness of private life,” reserving that for 
“deeper feelings.” The “deeper feelings” are, however, given 
play elsewhere. After a eulogy of Southey’s character, which 
occupies about the latter half of chapter iii., Coleridge appends a 
note in which he quotes the Awnti-Jacobin libel ; and adds a remark 
which peculiarly enraged Hazlitt: “Is it surprising that many 
good men remained longer than perhaps they otherwise would have 
done adverse to a party which encouraged and openly rewarded 
the authors of such atrocious calumnies?’”’ Later on, after an 
account of his labours in the Morning Post and the Courier, he says 
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that he would not have given an account “so uncomfortable to my 
own feelings ”—owing to its egotism—‘‘had not my character been 
repeatedly attacked by an unjustifiable intrusion on private life, as 
of a man incorrigibly idle, and who, intrusted not only with ample 
talents but favoured with unusual opportunities of improving them, 
had nevertheless suffered them to rust away without any efficient 
exertion either for his own good or that of his fellow-creatures.”’ 
He proceeds to defend himself as a laborious and original thinker ; 
and really sums up the case in this remark: “ By what I have 
effected am I to be judged by my fellow men; what I could have 
done is a question for my own conscience.” Nobody who knew 
Coleridge and his habit of anguished introspection could wish him 
to have a severer inquisitor, though they might regret that the 
court had not more power to enforce its sentences. As to Hazlitt’s 
attacks, Coleridge wrote in his Conclusion: ‘‘Strange as the delusion 
may appear, yet it is most true that three years ago I did not know 
or believe that I had an enemy in the world; and now even my 
strongest sensations of gratitude are mingled with fear, and I 
reproach myself for being too often disposed to ask: Have I one 
friend? In the Edinburgh Review it (Christabel) was assailed with 
a malignity and a spirit of personal hatred that ought to have 
injured only the work in which such a tirade was suffered to appear; 
and this review was generally attributed (whether rightly or no I 
know not) to a man, who both in my presence and in my absence 
has repeatedly pronounced it the finest poem of its kind in the 
language.” A page later we come to the Statesman’s Manual. “A 
long delay occurred between its first annunciation and its appear- 
ance; it was reviewed, therefore, by anticipation with a malignity 
so avowedly and exclusively personal as is, I believe, unprecedented 
even in the present contempt of all common humanity that disgraces 
and endangers the liberty of the press.” But the personal insult 
is soon forgotten in the theological argument and ecstasy which 
Hazlitt’s innuendo of Coleridge’s “ potential infidelity” calls forth : 
and the Biographia ends with an outburst of mystical eloquence 
which was hardly likely to conciliate the critic who had already 
declared of the Lay Sermon: “Greater nonsense the author could 
not write, even though he were inspired expressly for the purpose.”’ 

Hazlitt reviewed the Biographia with a slashing article in the 
Edinburgh, in which, however, he did not actually withdraw the 
veil from the sanctum of private life. He introduces, however, 
one of his hobbies, a violent attack on the “ poetical character,” 
and makes such statements as “they expiate the follies of their 
youth by the heartless vices of their advancing age,” converge on 
“our reformed Anti-Jacobin poets, the life of one of whom is here 
recorded.” Thus the Edinburgh led off in August, and in October 
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Blackwood followed suit with a far more scurrilous and far less 
witty article, in the course of which the writer more than hinted 
that Coleridge neither had denied nor could deny the alleged libel 
in the old Anti-Jacobin, and finally quotes a letter from the 
Examiner (this time apparently not by Iluzlitt), in which Coleridge 
is accused of laughing at Southey’s poetry in company behind the 
poet’s back. 

Blackwood, however, not long afterwards made up for this 
treatment by an article in which Coleridge’s merits as a poet were 
recognised and belauded in exaggerated language. This article 
appeared in October, 1819. In the preceding March Coleridge had 
been “interviewed” by the proprietor of that magazine, who was 
desirous of obtaining his services as a contributor. Negotiations 
continued for some time; but Coleridge contributed very little. 
The palinode was doubtless intended to smooth the path; but it 
was not done in the most tactful way possible. After a promise 
(so far as I know unfulfilled) to treat of Coleridge’s “efforts in 
tragedy,” the essayist concludes: ‘‘ We shall then, perhaps, be able 
still more effectually to carry our readers along with us—when we 
presume to address a few words of expostulation to this remarkable 
man on the strange and unworthy indolence which has, for so many 
years, condemned so many of his high gifts to slumber in compara- 
tive uselessness and inaction. 


‘ A cheerful soul is what the Muses love— 
A soaring spirit is their prime delight.’ ”’ 


If one is compelled to wade through some of these articles in the 
early Blackwoods, their style makes one sympathise even with Leigh 
Hunt’s furious attack upon their spirit and motives in the Liberal; 
to which the curious in these matters may be referred for some 
highly-flavoured “literary criticism.” 

The Aids to Reflection was the only considerable publication of 
Coleridge’s later years: and this work, which speedily became, and 
has remained, far the most popular of his prose writings, was 
received with almost total silence by the press. The curiosity of 
reviewers, which was aroused by the vagaries of Coleridge’s earlier 
life, had been sated for the time by the Biographia Literaria. He 
had made his exit from the stage of active life, and “sat on the 
brow of Highgate Hill, in those years, looking down on Londen and 
its smoke-tumult, like a sage escaped from the inanity of life’s 
battle.” Hazlitt published two essays about him—‘ My First 
Acquaintance with Poets,” in the Liberal, in 1823, in which the 
worst that he said of him was that “his nose, the rudder of the 
face, the index of the will, was small, feeble, nothing—like what 
he has done”; and what Mr. Dykes Campbell calls “a flamboyant 
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sketch,”’ in the Spirit of the Age (1825). Of this I cannot do better 
than quote Mr. Campbell’s account : 


‘“‘ The high lights, as usual, are very high, and the shadows very black, but 
the middle tints, also as usual, are laid on with an unsteady hand—in this 
particular instance, perhaps, owing to some remorseful desire to be simply just 
and fair. . . Coleridge is charged, of course, with political apostacy but only 
to the extent of having ‘ turned on the pivot of a subtle casuistry to the unclean 
side;’ he has not declined to the utter profligacy of becoming a poet-laureate 
or a stamp distributor—only into ‘ torpid uneasy repose, tantalised by useless 
resources, haunted by vain imaginings, his lips idly moving, but his heart for 
ever still.” Coleridge took it all very complacently, expressing his own view 
of his past and present in the good-humoured doggerel which he called 4 
Trifle, and the editors of his poems 4 Character.” 


Which was not, however, published till 1834. 

In the Plain Speaker (1826) Hazlitt often refers to Coleridge, 
especially, as was natural, in illustration of his remarks on conversa- 
tion. ‘He talks only for admiration and to be listened to, and 
accordingly the least interruption puts him out.’’ But, for the rest, 
he let Coleridge’s character alone. On September 18th, 1830, 
Hazlitt died, with the strangely sounding words on his lips: ‘ Well, 
I’ve had a happy life.” He is remembered chiefly in the unamiable 
character of one of the best haters who ever wielded a bitter pen ; 
and this inordinate violence of his almost compels posterity to 
judge him on too narrow an issue. For vigour and perspicuity, 
for wealth and aptness of allusion, metaphor, or quotation, his prose 
has no equal among the writers of his time; and only Landor and 
De Quincey are “taken for all in all” his superiors in the quality 
of their prose. And, judged on the higher ground of character, 
Hazlitt had a burning zeal for liberty and a hatred of all forms of 
cant for which it was perhaps only fair that we should pay ata 
rather high price. 

Coleridge survived his critic nearly four years. In August, 1834, 
the Quarterly published a review of the latest edition of his 
poetry by Lockhart, in which the poet’s personal appearance and 
conversational powers are described with some minuteness; but no 
more intimate reference is made, beyond the statement that ‘“‘ He 
is now no longer young, and bodily infirmities, we regret to know, 
have pressed heavily upon him.” Alas! for the want of the 
telegraph wires—Coleridge’s bodily infirmities no longer pressed 
upon him; for a few days before the Quarterly came out, on 
July 25th, he had passed away, ‘“‘to where, beyond these voices, 
there is peace.” 

So far, then, there had really been nothing incurable done in the 
way of publishing the secrets of his mortal prison-house. The old 
Anti-Jacobin scandal had died without a serious struggle. In fact 
it might have been supposed still-born, if Coleridge had not called 
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attention to its faint spark of life in his eagerness to defend his old 
companions, Southey and Lamb. For the rest, Hazlitt’s comments 
—his ‘doses of oblivion,’’ and ‘other stimulants ’’—were no doubt 
sufficiently pointed for those who already knew the facts, and would 
confirm the suspicions of those who had any: but they were open 
to a more general and metaphorical construction: the ‘“ doses of 
oblivion” might doubtless be the lethal draughts of German meta- 
physics, and the “other stimulants’? might refer merely to the 
flattery of his little band of neophytes. And to accuse Coleridge of 
“unworthy indolence” or “infirmity of purpose ”’ was only to give 
some plausible explanations of a career which was, in the eyes of 
the public even, too profusely strewn with unfulfilled or half-fulfilled 
intentions. Coleridge himself, in fact, had long ago taken the 
public into his confidence and confessed his unbusiness-like habits ; 
and, so far as the public was concerned, there the matter might well 
have rested until these sixty years had passed away. It was well 
that his Table-Taik should be edited by his nephew, who had been 
for several years his Boswell; well too, perhaps, to publish letters 
of interest; well to collect such sibylline leaves of poetry or 
philosophy as seemed worthy of publication. But this was not to 
be all. Cottle had decreed otherwise ; so had the New Journalism 
(of sixty years ago). 

In October, 1834, Sara Coleridge, the poet's daughter and wife of 
the editor of the Table-Talk, wrote to a friend :’ “ The periodicals 
have been putting out a great many attempts at accounts of his life 
—meagre enough for the most part, and all more or/less incorrect 
as to facts. We have been very much hurt with our former friend, 
Mr. De Quincey, the opium-eater, as he chooses to be styled, for 
publishing so many personal details respecting my parents in Tait’s 
Magazine. As Henry says, ‘the little finger of retaliation would 
bruise his head’; but I would not have so good a Christian us my 
father defended by any measure so unchristian-like as retaliation, 
nor would I have those belonging to me condescend to bandy per- 
sonalities. ..... I cannot believe that he (De Quincey) had any 
enmity to my father, indeed he often speaks of his kindness of 
heart; but ‘the dismal degradation of pecuniary embarrassments, 
as he himself expresses it, has reduced him to supply the depraved 
craving of the public for personality.” . . . . It was, doubtless, well 
known, as De Quincey said afterwards, among literary people, that 
Coleridge had been an opium-eater; and possibly some of the 
obituary notices which I have not seen referred to the habit. But 
it was undoubtedly De Quincey himself who gave currency to this 
piece of literary history, as it is undoubtedly De Quincey who 
chiefly keeps it alive in our memories. The English Opium-Eater 


(1) Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge, i., 115. 
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was a signature ensuring a wide circle of readers for any statement 
to which it was appended, ever since the Confessions had come out in 
the London Magazine in 1821. On this account, if on no other, one 
cannot help wondering at the insouciance with which De Quincey 
wrote off at the request of the editor of Tuit’s Edinburgh Magazine 
(in which he was at the time publishing his Sketches of Life and 
Manners: from the Autobiography of an English Opium-£ater), an 
article which, as Mr. Dykes Campbell says, and as any reader can 
discover, “‘ bristles with blunders of every description.” But with 
blunders, as such, we are not here concerned. The question is how 
far De Quincey affected the need and the opportunity for a full, 
true, and particular biography. Perhaps we shall judge of this best 
from a passage in Henry Nelson Coleridge’s preface to his uncle’s 
Table-Talk—pp. 39 to 69 in the first edition (1835), suppressed by 
the writer in the second edition, and not since reprinted. The great 
bulk of this passage is taken up with the charges of plagiarism 
which De Quincey had brought against Coleridge—a matter in which 
Coleridge had been already vehemently defended by Julius Hare in 
the British Magazine for January, 1835. De Quincey had also 
referred, in some detail, to the relations between Coleridge and his 
wife. On this the editor of the Table-Talk says: “To all the incre- 
dible meannesses of thought, allusion, or language perpetrated in 
these papers, especially the first,’ in respect of any other person, 
man or woman, besides Mr. Coleridge himself—I say nothing.” 
One sees that “the family ” were highly incensed at the forwardness 
of this “‘ irresponsible reviewer.” As to the opium, the matter about 
which anything said by Zhe English Opium-Eater would most 
decidedly “ stick,” the editor says: “It was in my heart to have 
adverted to one other point of a different and graver character, in 
respect of which the unfeeling petulance and imperfect knowledge of 
Mr. Dequincey [this is how he always writes the name] have con- 
tributed to make what he says upon it a cruel calumny on Cole- 
ridge. ButI refrain. This is not the place. A time will come 
when Coleridge’s life may be written without wounding the feelings 
or gratifying the malice of anyone; and then, amongst other mis- 
representations, that as to the origin of his recourse to opium will 
be made manifest; and the tale of his long and passionate struggles 
with, and final victory over, the habit, will form one of the 
brightest, as well as most interesting traits of the moral and reli- 
gious being of this humble, this exalted, Christian.” Finally, De 
Quincey’s account is called a “vile heap of personalities,” and he is 
reminded that if Coleridge’s friends chose to retort “ the little finger 
of recrimination would bruise his head in the dust.” 


(1) The articles appeared in Zait in September, October, November, 1834, and 
January, 1835. The last article was not reprinted in De Quincey’s collected works. 
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In the meantime Coleridge’s opium-eating was already a matter of 
controversy in the periodical press. Fraser's Magazine indignantly 
denied anything more than “the poet’s occasional use of opium,” 
implying that it was regulated for strictly medicinal purposes. Here 
is a specimen of the rubbishy matter and rubbishy style of a 
considerable part of the writing of that day :—the writer thinks it 
good enough to be twice said, in October, 1834, and August, 1835. 
‘The great Taskmaster had decreed that to no drudgery should the 
noble and magnanimous mind of Coleridge be condemned.” This is 
really making rather free with the counsels of Heaven! Lockhart, 
in the Quarterly for February, 1835, maintained the right discretion 
of his article of the preceding August. Coleridge, he says, was 
“‘ well aware that the main source of all his external mishaps was in 
himself—and this indeed he has plainly told us ”—in the Biographia 
Literaria. The Edinburgh, in an article of high praise of Coleridge’s 
sincere and charitable character, speaks of “ the influence of that un- 
fortunate indulgence to which so many years of life were abandoned.” 
It is quite clear that so much was known of Coleridge’s life and 
habits by this time that more was necessary. Naturally, however, 
there were difficulties. Coleridge’s widow was still alive; indeed, it 
was this fact which was the strongest and most just cause of com- 
plaint against De Quincey, who had talked of her appearance and 
character, and her supposed jealousy of Dorothy Wordsworth,’ as 
if she were too “slight and unmeritable”’ a person to have any con- " 
sideration shown for her possible dislike of such publicity. The 
freedom with which Coleridge’s failings had been canvassed was 
another difficulty. It would have been hardly possible to write a 
biography free from controversy. Even strict truth would demand 
an apologia, and family feeling could hardly be expected, under the 
circumstances, not to push the apologia to the very limits of truth. 
There was, besides, very much to do in the way of editing the mass 
of Coleridge’s desultory writings, which was of more immediate im- 
portance than a record of his life. H. N. Coleridge was occupied 
from 1835 to 1839 with the Table Talk and the Literary Remains— 
and Coleridge’s most devoted disciple and amanuensis, Joseph Henry 
Green, had undertaken the Sisyphean task of systematising the 
philosophical utterances of the ‘‘ sage of Highgate.” Perhaps the 
best thing to be hoped for was silence on the part of Coleridge’s 
friends, and a gradual extinction of the public’s curiosity. Green 
was Coleridge’s literary executor under his will; and the will 
certainly imposed upon all who heard or saw it the duty, if not the 
legal obligation, to place all MSS. or letters in their possession at 
the service of the executor, or, at any rate, to forbear publishing 

(1) He had not mentioned Dorothy Wordsworth by name ; but his indications were 
more than sufficient for anyone who knew that such a person existed. 
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without the executor’s leave. The will was certainly not kept 
private. A copy of it may be read in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
December, 1834, and another in Fraser, January, 1835; it is 
a characteristic and moving document. But a testator has little 
power, and had less then than he has now, over the reminiscences of 
the garrulous and the indelicacy of the bumptious. Two unauthorised 
books speedily made their appearance, to the disgust of Coleridge’s 
family—Allsop’s Letters, Conversations, and Recollections of S. T. 
Coleridge, published anonymously in 1836; and Cottle’s better 
known Early Recollections. Allsop was at this time a person of no 
notoriety ; besides, the book was anonymously published, and attracted 
little or no attention. In July, 1837, the Quarterly could apparently 
afford to make a contemptuous reference to “the semi-ruffian style 
of an obscure publication of a year or two ago,”’ meaning evidently 
this book. But Cottle’s performance, though equally illiterate and 
less meritorious, made more stir. 

The upshot of the argument is twofold. The one part is Cott/e- 
wise expressed in the remark that Coleridge ‘from his intellectual 
eminence ceases to be private property, but is transferred, with all 
his appendages, to the treasury of the public.” In the second place, 
Coleridge, on his pillar of eminence, is to stand out as a warning to 
“young delinquents, who are beginning to sip the ‘deadly poison’”’; 
and for this view Cottle brings forward a notable piéce justificative 
in the shape of a letter, written by the poet himself, to his friend, 
Josiah Wade. In this short letter, which Cottle calls ‘indeed a 
redeeming letter,” and Mr. Dykes Campbell “one of the saddest, 
perhaps, which any man ever penned,”’ after reproaching himself 
in the most agonised language for the all-embracing “crime of 
opium,” Coleridge writes: ‘After my death, I earnestly entreat 
that a full and unqualified narration of my wretchedness and of its 
guilty cause may be made public, that at least some little good may 
be effected by the direful example.” It is only necessary to point 
out that this letter was written in 1814, when Coleridge was at the 
very nadir of his wretchedness and believed himself to be dying— 
he did not die until 1834. It is almost inconceivable, under these 
circumstances, that Cottle should call this a Zestamentary Letter 
(Preface, p. xxiv.). No wonder that Crabbe Robinson, as he tells 
us in his Diary (iii. 99), advised Cottle “to give the facts as they 
were, without the account he had drawn up respecting objections! ” 

Cottle’s book called down a thunderbolt from the Quarterly (July, 
1837). Whether it was launched by the hand of Lockhart or not, 
1 do not know, anyhow it demolished Cottle’s reasons with such a 
superabundance of fire and brimstone that Cottle was almost justified 

1) The letter is printed at p. 206 of Mr. Campbell’s Narrative ; Letters, ii., 623. 
Cottle’s Recollections, ii.,.184. 
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in replying, as he did, ina pamphlet; and the Ee/ectic Review and 
the Christian Observer rallied to the side of Cottle and the “ warning 
to young delinquents.” But the most unfortunate event for those 
who were pained by this battle over the corpse of their dead friend 
and hero was the publication, in 1858, of the first—and, as it turned 
out, the only—volume of a Life, by James Gillman. 

It would have been most fortunate if he had had the clear-sighted- 
ness and the literary ability to write the “full, true, and particular 
account’ that was wanted, without reference to the conflicting state- 
ments of the ill-informed. But this was more than could be expected. 
There was already a war, and he was in one of the camps. An 
apologia was expected: and Gillman’s account, though honest, was 
shaped as an apologia. As such, it was of necessity open to reply; 
and not only so, but in giving publicity to a MS. note of Coleridge 
on the subject of De Quincey’s opium-eating, it enlisted a real prose 
champion on the adverse side, and gave De Quincey’s subsequent 
utterances about Coleridge a vehemence which sometimes amounted 
to animosity, No second volume ever appeared. I have found no 
comment on this fact in Sara Coleridge’s Memoirs or other contem- 
porary writings, except De Quincey’s malicious and totally unsup- 
ported gibe, suggesting that instead of Gillman converting Coleridge, 
Coleridge had perverted Gillman into an opium-eater. But doubtless 
the reason was that the Life was dead from the beginning. Gillman 
had undertaken a tusk for which he was unfitted; the amorphous 
Volume One was all he could produce. 

Now, after sixty years, the time has apparentlyycome “ when 
Coleridge’s life may be written without wounding the feelings or 
gratifying the malice of anyone.” We have Mr. Dykes Campbell’s 
Narrative, and the Letters still more lately published by the poet’s 
grandson; and nothing remains, except the inherent difficulties of 
such a psychological problem, to hinder our forming a just estimate 
of Coleridge’s character, faculties, opportunities, and achievement. 
The foregoing paper, of course, makes no claim to have supplied 
such an estimate. Its aim has been to serve, if I may so express it, 
as Prolegomena to the life of Coleridge; to show some cause why 
we have had to wait sixty years for that life; to illustrate the 
literary gossip of a byegone generation; and, finally, to place, it 
may be, some candid reader at a standpoint from which he may 
make his estimate of Coleridge with a view undimmed by the 
shifting mists of a vague tradition, and freed alike from the 
prejudices of the scorner and the pleadings of the apologist. 

Nowe tt C. Sirs. 
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PERPLEXED politicians of either party still continue to speculate on 
the causes of the late political upheaval, but there is a gratifying 
unanimity as to its effects. Foremost and most striking among 
those effects is this: that it has placed a Conservative statesman in 
a position of more nearly absolute power than has been held by any 
subject of the Crown, not merely since the first Reform Bill, but 
since the Revolution of 1688. Between the earlier and the later of 
those events a Minister, however powerful, found many obstacles to 
his will which have either disappeared altogether or sunk into 
relative insignificance. Sometimes he had a “ great house” to con- 
ciliate, a large seat-owner to keep in line, an indispensable colleague 
to retain in office; and even when his way had been smoothed for 
him in all those directions, he was liable to be brought up short by 
the obstinate resistance of the Sovereign. Reform released him of 
most of these difficulties and, as is so ironically common with demo- 
cratic triumphs in general, gave much greater prominence to the 
“one man power” among servants of the State than it had had since 
the days of the Tudors and Tudor favourites. A masterful Minister 
with a big enough majority and a benevolently disposed House of 
Lords, could nowadays undoubtedly do more, at any rate during 
a period of five or six years, to impress his personality upon the 
policy and legislation of the country than such an one would ever 
before have found possible. 

Nor has any Minister, whether masterful or not, ever come so 
near to the attainment of this ideal maximum of power as Lord 
Salisbury. The followers of Lord Grey returned from the General 
Election of 1832 with twice as large a majority as the Unionists 
command in the present House of Commons; but their leader had to 
reckon with a hostile and distrustful House of Lords which, though 
cowed, perhaps, for the moment by the almost violent overriding of 
its opposition to Parliamentary Reform, was sure to recover itself in 
a little while, and to resist any Radical legislation not supported by 
a strong popular backing. Asa matter of fact, half the new con- 
stituencies faced about so soon that the Lords had no need and 
hardly any time to “ pull themselves together” ; but no such opera- 
tion is required now. The members of that singularly silent 
assembly against which fora couple of years past the more aggressive 
Radicals have directed such a ceaseless fire of insolently abusive 
denunciation in “the name of the people,” that many of them, 
wandering in the exile to which this same people has just banished 
them, should be writhing with shame at the recollection of their 
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past language—the Lords, I say, must be more than human if they 
are not somewhat elated by the result of the General Election. 
If the members of any legislative body have a right to a “ gude 
conceit of themsels,” it is certainly the Lords in this autumn of 
1895. To be sure their extraordinary triumph might encourage them 
to constitute themselves a check on the policy of a Prime Minister ; 
for it is, of course, unnecessary to say that the position ascribed to 
them by the more parrot-like of the Radical witlings as “‘ a wing of 
the Carlton Club,” has never been an accurate description of a House 
whose independence has been admitted by Lord Salisbury himself, 
and, indeed, vindicated by the House itself on more than one occa- 
sion at Lord Salisbury’s expense. Still, his relation to it is very 
different from that of a Minister of the opposite party. Generally 
speaking, and assuming that he aims no direct and distinct blow at 
the great interests which the House of Lords regards itself as consti- 
tutionally commissioned to protect, that House would allow him an 
entirely free hand. 

Having, then, a friendly House of Lords and a far larger majority in 
the House of Commons than any minister has ever had, unbalanced by 
a hostile House of Lords, Lord Salisbury enjoys that further advantage 
which the later extensions of the franchise have given the Minister 
of to-day over the Minister of forty or even thirty years ago,—that, 
namely, of being exempted for, at any rate, the next four or five 
years from any external restraints of public opinion. Those who 
remember the politics of the ’fifties and ’sixties have long remarked 
the far lower sensibility of the present vast electorate considered as a 
political organism and compared, as such, with the electorate of 
ten-pound householders. They have constantly noted and criticised 
its attitude of utter indifference, except at election times, and some- 
times even then, to current political affairs; the stone-deaf ear 
which it turns to the agitator and his attempts to whip it up to new 
“‘movements”’ ; the Sphinx-like mystery in which for years together 
it conceals, not only its settled wishes, if it has such things, but even, 
if it ever feels any, its passing emotions. All these observations 
have for years past been the commonplaces of “ old-fashioned 
Toryism,” ignored or denied, as they were bound to be, by the 
Radical, who could not, of course, afford to admit that the aforesaid 
mystery was any mystery at all for its duly commissioned and 
uccredited hierophant. And, indeed, it must be obvious to the 
simplest mind that if you carry the “will of the people” about 
with you in your pocket, and have only got to take it out and refer 
to it, like a copy of the rules of a game, in the event of dispute, 
you cannot even speculatively entertain the assumption that there 
is not only no extant record of that will, but at certain moments no 
such will in existence to be recorded. 
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Yet one can scarcely believe that even the hardiest of these 
hierophants of democracy has been hardy enough to go on main- 
taining this imposture since the end of July, 1895. The god has 
treated him too scurvily, “sold” him too cruelly and too gratuitously, 
to deserve anything better now than, after a sound cudgelling, to be 
repudiated as a deity altogether. It must be confessed that his atti- 
tude has been enigmatic to the point of exasperation. Demos has 
looked on at the momentous constitutional struggle of the last three 
years not only without blessing, or banning either combatant, 
but without expressing the faintest sympathy with one side or the 
other. Mr. Gladstone brought in a bill for the severance of Ireland 
from the United Kingdom, and forced it by the gag through the 
House of Commons. Did Demos approve or disapprove either of 
the measure or of the method, or of both? Nobody knew; he him- 
self said nothing. He did not “demonstrate” in favour of the 
authors of the Bill, neither did he demonstrate against them. The 
Bill went to the Lords, and was there cast out by an enormous 
majority. What did Demos think of that? Again nobody knew; 
he was as mute as ever. Mr. Gladstone, after a little hesitation, 
raised the cry of “Down with the Lords,” and Demos was now 
politely but most pressingly requested to say at least what he thought 
of that. But not a word, good or bad, was to be got out of him any 
more for this. He was worse than a ghost, who, though he will not 
commence conversations, will at least sometimes speak when he is 
spoken to. Demos remained dumb. Apparently he was in the same 
case with regard to the House of Lords as to the Union; that is to 
say, he neither wished to destroy nor to preserve, or at any rate he 
did not entertain either wish strongly enough to make it worth the 
trouble of giving utterance to. The silence grew so oppressive 
that the Radicals naturally became more talkative to conceal their 
embarrassment. Their confidence of assertion as to what their deity 
really desired increased in proportion to his obstinacy in concealing it. 
Not only so, but the deity’s desire, itself which was for the enthrone- 
ment of the triumphant Radical and the utter overthrow of his 
adversaries, was waxing stronger, we were assured, as time went on. 
And so time did go on until it brought round the hour for the con- 
stitutional consultation of the oracle, and its reply was what we 
know. 

It is a blow from which the priesthood will take long to recover. 
For practical purposes one may say that it has knocked the whole 
priestcraft business on the head for a good many years to come. 

Radicals will acquire humility in the only way possible to them— 
that is involuntarily. We may at last expect from them an uncon- 
scious change of tone on the subject of the “popular will,” and, 
remembering how for three years, that people whom they represented 
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as their ardent admirers, were secretly cherishing a deeper detesta- 
tion, and privily preparing a more terrible chastisement for them 
than any English party has ever before incurred, the Radicals, it 
may be assumed, will at last tacitly admit the truth about our 
democratic electorate. Which truth, of course, is, that its vast 
numbers, its heterogeneous composition, and the enormous propor- 
tions of its ingredients of levity, indifferentism, and sheer political 
incapacity, absolutely deprive it of any directing or restraining 
influence on current politics; and that for practical purposes its 
opinion, whatever it is (and nobody can guess), is a factor which 
may be neglected, a force which may be treated in abeyance, between 
one general election and another. 

But anyhow, it matters little whether the average Radical recog- 
nises this truth or not. It must be perfectly obvious to the minds 
of the leaders on both sides; and what it means for a leader with a 
large majority at his back is that he has a freer hand for himself 
and a stronger hand for them than he has ever had before. In the 
days when there was something like an organized public opinion 
discernible and actively expressing itself outside Parliament, the 
party loyalty of a majority, however large, was liable to be seriously 
affected by their observation of the attitude of their constituencies. 
If a policy was unpopular it was pretty soon known to be so, and 
Ministerialists who wished to keep their seats had means of making 
it privately known to a Minister that they were not prepared to 
follow him to electoral ruin. Now, when all is guesswork, and 
nobody knows with any approach to certainty whether a policy is 
unpopular or not, a majority may as well follow its leader blindly as 
go blindly in another direction. What policy, for instance, can we 
conceive the present Ministerial party as rejecting through fear of 
the constituencies if the Government put it seriously before them 
as their own well-considered legislative plan? Even if it seemed 
what is called reactionary—as, say for example, in the matter of 
religious education—their followers could hardly dispute the apparent 
sanction which has been given to it by the late popular verdict in 
favour of a party who certainly made no disguise of their educa- 
tional views. If, on the other hand, it were daringly revolutionary 
and even Socialistic, would any considerable number of Ministerial- 
ists venture to claim the strength of the late popular verdict as a 
national declaration against all experiments in State Socialism ? 

In whichever direction then we turn, it would seem that the way lies 
clear before the present Government. By whatever test we try the 
strength which he possesses, we are compelled to admit that no 
statesman was ever invested with such unchecked and unbalanced 
power to embark upon new and comprehensive schemes of what is 
called “social legislation” as its eminent and accomplished chief. 
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How, then, is Lord Salisbury likely to use that power? In other 
words, and in terms of that quite modern theory which appears to 
assume that “ government” and “ incessant legislation” are con- 
vertible expressions, What will Lord Salisbury do ? 

It is a question which seems to be greatly exercising the minds 
of a considerable number of curious or malicious political specu- 
lators at the present moment, and it may perhaps be regarded as 
cynical to crave consideration for the preliminary inquiry, Why 
should Lord Salisbury do anything at all? It is true that he is 
Prime Minister, and leader of his party, but it is true also that he is 
Foreign Secretary, and the history of his former administration shows 
that he finds the duties of that great office sufficiently absorbing 
without complicating them with the task, even if it were congenial 
to him, of devising elaborate schemes of “ constructive legislation.” 
Is it seriously contended that the prospective labours of the Foreign 
Office are likely to be so much lighter than they were on the last 
occasion when he undertook them, as to allow him to assume that 
active part in the direction of domestic policy which—somewhat per- 
haps to the tactical disadvantage of his party in more than one 
instance—he certainly refrained from assuming in his last adminis- 
tration? All present appearances seem to indicate that the very 
reverse will be the case. To judge from the present position of 
affairs in the East and the Far East, in Egypt and elsewhere, not to 
speak of the steady and unrelaxing tension of the European situation, 
there is very little probability that Lord Salisbury will find it any 
easier to double the parts of Foreign Secretary and Prime Minister 
during the next four or five years of his probable tenure of office 
than he found it between 1886 and 1892. 

But, say his ambitious friends (and sneer his malicious enemies), 
he will surely, on this occasion at least, be induced to sink the 
Foreign Secretary in the Prime Minister and devote the greater 
part of his time and energies to the direction of domestic policy. 
He has never before had, nor is he ever likely to have again, such 
an opportunity as is afforded him to-day. Now or never is his 
time to “set his mark upon the history of his country,” to frame 
and carry some of those “ great measures of social legislation” for 
which the country is supposed to be yearning, to ‘ameliorate the lot 
of the working classes,” to “raise the standard of well-being among 
the people,” and so on, and so forth, and all the rest of it as per 
speeches passim of every orator of either party who nowadays 
ascends a public platform. But may one ask, first of all, what they 
are, these “‘ great measures of social legislation,’ which we are all so 
ready to talk about, and so few of us are prepared to define? And 
may one inquire further of those who are prepared to define them 
what evidences they find in Lord Salisbury’s character and career 
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that he is a likely sort of person to undertake them? I suppose 
there must be some people who could answer the former of these 
questions to their own satisfaction if not to mine, but personally I 
have not been fortunate enough to meet with any who seem able to 
answer it even to their own satisfaction. When interrogated on the 
point they are in the habit of gently murmuring the words, 
“housing of the working-classes,’ to which some of the bolder 
spirits occasionally add, “insurance of workmen against accident.” 
But if to this you reply that an extension of the Artisans Dwellings 
Act and an amendment and development of the law relating to 
Employers’ Liability do not exactly answer the description of 
“great measures of social legislation,’ they candidly admit it, 
but are usually unable, so far at least as I have found, to supply any 
more satisfying, or indeed any other, examples of the legislation 
thus respectfully described. A year or two ago there was another 
and more impressive murmur ready to their lips—that of the words 
‘old-age pensions,”—-and these they would repeat as with the voice 
of one who had fallen asleep over a speech of Mr. Chamberlain and 
was babbling pleasantly in his dreams. But a Parliamentary com- 
mittee has since sat upon these old-age pension schemes, and has 
reported on them—a committee whereof Mr. Chamberlain was a 
member, and whose report, if I remember rightly, he signed with 
qualifications of his own; and on the whole the effect of that 
document has been awakening to dreamers—of whom Mr. Chamber- 
lain was almost certainly not one. So that now no man murmurs 
the words “old-age pensions’”’ any more. 

This, however, leaves us as far from our “ great measures of social 
legislation’ as ever; and some of us begin impiously to ask our- 
selves, Do they exist at all, these great measures of social legislation, 
these schemes which are to ‘ameliorate the lot of the working 
classes,” in any sense in which the working classes themselves 
would consider amelioration, by Act of Parliament, and to “raise 
the standard of well-being among the people,” in any other sense 
than that in which a certain number of the people, quite unassisted 
by the Legislature, are engaged in raising it already? That there 
may be minor methods in which legislation can encourage and 
facilitate these processes is possible enough; and it is to these 
methods that all responsible, and even all respectable, orators are 
accustomed to point, when brought to book and charged with the 
offence of promising ignorant multitudes that they would “ decree” 
prosperity and happiness “as a law.” All that they meant, the 
accused persons then protest, is that they will remove whatever 
obstacles to these processes are removable by legislation. Pas plus 
raide que ca. This is the horse on which responsibility rides off, 
or, let us say, the gig in which respectability drives away. And an 
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eminently respectable vehicle it is: but with as little resemblance 
as possible to the chariot of fire and the horses of fire to which you 
would expect the prophet of a new heaven and earth to betake 
himself if “heckled” by an unbelieving world. What is the truth 
of the matter? Do the apostles of Progressive Conservatism 
really only mean that Lord Salisbury and his Government will 
carry on the work that both parties have alternately been engaged 
in for the last fifteen or twenty years—that is to say, passing 
measures of a mildly Socialistic description designed to benefit (not 
the masses in general but) certain selected classes of the working 
people at the expense partly of their neighbours in the form of 
local taxation, partly of the State in the form ef imperial charge ; 
but in either case to no greater amount than such as the enforced 
contributories, rate-payer and tax-payer, will submit to without more 
than an occasional grumble? If this is all, what is the special advan- 
tage or importance of the magnificent majority, and what the 
meaning of all the “tall talk” about the no less magnificent uses 
to which it is to be put? A Government of these days does not 
want a big majority—it scarcely wants a majority at all—to pursue 
that policy of sops and doles to the million which has been the sole 
domestic “‘programme”’ of either party for five Parliaments past. The 
last Conservative Government made the parents of all elementary 
school children a present of the cost of their education: it would 
not require a majority of 152 to provide them with boots and shoes. 
A Radical Opposition might not, perhaps, permit a Conservative 
Government in a positive minority to get the credit of such a 
“boon,” if a decent pretext could be found for depriving them of 
it; but if no such pretext were forthcoming, or if Ministers were 
only half a dozen votes the stronger in the division lobby, no 
Radical Opposition would venture to oppose a Children’s Boot and 
Shoe Bill. They would be much more likely to move an amend- 
ment in the interpretation clause to the effect that the words 
“boots” and “shoes” should mean and include a nice warm pair 
of woollen socks, 

It is not for a moment to be believed that this is the sort of 
“social legislation”? which is in the minds of those “ Progressive 
Conservatives” who are rejoicing in the magnitude of Lord 
Salisbury’s triumph, and looking forward as its consequence to an 
endless vista of Progressive Conservative government, supported by 
enormous majorities, and led each of them by some wise, beneficent, 
and masterful autocrat, bold enough to brush aside the pedantic 
objections of “ old-fashioned Toryism,” and proudly in the last resort 
to exclaim, Seu/, je ferai le bien de mon peuple. They cannot be 
thinking of such “great measures of social legislation,” as, for 
instance, a bill to provide compensation for workmen injured not 
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merely by a certain class of accident, but by accidents of all descrip- 
tions. No, decidedly they are not thinking of that. Either—and 
one cannot say that this is wholly improbable—they have formed no 
definite conception of what they are vaguely thinking of, or the con- 
ception which they have formed is something very different from 
that of a policy of accident insurance, or even of school children’s 
boots and shoes. Nay, it must be something very different from 
anything which has yet been attempted by either party—something 
more visibly and perceptibly profitable to the poor and (as in that 
case it will have to be) more openly and unblushingly spoliatory of 
the rich. It would, of course, be possible for a government to frame 
a programme of “social legislation” on these lines ; indeed, there are 
one or two very fair models in existence even in this country on which 
a government solicitous for this species of artistic perfection might 
work. Sir William Harcourt has shown that he has a very pretty 
idea of the sort of thing required in the matter of finance; and the 
last London County Council evidently knew very well what was 
wanted, and if they had been properly supported in the House of 
Commons and elsewhere would have redistributed the goods of the 
“Haves” among the deserving “‘ Have nots” handsomely enough. 
What Sir William Harcourt could do in one direction and the late 
London County Council in another, might obviously be done in both 
and, in fact, in all, directions by a Minister of the authority 
and prestige of Lord Salisbury, and with as powerful and homogene- 
ous a majority as Lord Salisbury has at his back. 

But that only brings one to the question to which latter-day 
“‘ Conservatism ” soconveniently gives the go-by. Is Lord Salisbury 
exactly the sort of Minister to use his majority for any purpose of 
the kind? If such an inquiry were seriously propounded even to 
the most sanguine or the most unscrupulous of the disguised Radicals 
who constitute a certain pushing section of his followers, and if they 
were: called upon to consider it upon no other evidence than is 
supplied by Lord Salisbury’s character and career, it is hardly 
possible to doubt what the answer would be. Of all the men now 
taking a prominent part in public affairs, there is no one, not even 
Mr. Balfour, in whom the critical habit of mind—which is the 
intellectual basis of true Toryism, as the instinct of reverence its 
moral basis—forms so conspicuous and distinctive a feature of 
character. Mr. Balfour has not many illusions as to the possibilities 
of politics and the limits of the practicable in legislation, but on 
certain questions even he probably has one or two more illusions 
than his uncle. His hold upon certain of the doctrines of the old 
political economy is no doubt looser than Lord Salisbury’s, whom, 
indeed, one only cannot describe as a strict disciple of the old- 
fashioned school of orthodox political economists, because he 
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repudiates the academic pedantry of a school which insists on treating 
an “ applied” science as a pure one, and assumes that its neglect of 
all human passions save one is attended with as little danger to the 
practical value of its conclusions, as is the neglect of two di- 
mensions of solid bodies to the mathematician whose theorems are 
concerned only with the third. It would not be going too far to 
say that, abstractedly speaking, Lord Salisbury ‘s an adherent of the 
orthodox political economy, and that the amount of compromise to 
which he is willing to submit the science in its application to the 
concrete is smaller than that allowed by any contemporary or recent 
politician, with perhaps the single exception of Lord Bramwell. 

This is not precisely the stuff out of which experimentalists in 
State socialism are made, and the Prime Minister’s intellectual alien- 
ation from that creed is not balanced as it is in some minds by any 
sentimental sympathy with it. The dreary ideals which the modern 
Socialist sets before himself, and of the flat banality of which he 
himself, when a man of any imagination, is dimly conscious, are not 
trausfigured for Lord Salisbury by any of that artificial radiance which 
a cheap ‘enthusiasm of humanity ” will sometimes manage to shed 
upon them. Itisnot that his nature isat all deficient, despite his keenly 
satirical outlook upon mankind, in the ‘“‘ human” element; generosity, 
kindliness, geniality, and their kindred qualities are very far from 
being wanting in the list of his virtues. But he has the natural 
exclusiveness of a shy and reserved temperament; the channels, in 
which his friendships and affections run, are banked up from the public 
view, and he is not in the least capable, as the demagogue should be, 
of cutting their dykes at a moment’s notice, and allowing the stream 
to flow out and diffuse itself in a shallow puddle over the surface of 
humanity at large. It is to this inability to “ gush ” that the latter- 
day Radical is understood to refer, when, in his detestable jargon, he 
describes Lord Salisbury as “wanting in popular fibre.” The 
metaphor is drawn from a quite inappropriate portion of the human 
organism. It is not so much a question of muscles as of glands. 
One may readily admit that Lord Salisbury does not secrete the 
right sort of rhetorical fluid that is necessary for the due lubrica- 
tion of a “ popular ”’ policy. 

It is, indeed, not easy to imagine a statesman who is at once so 
incapable either of adopting the convictions of Socialism or of 
embracing its ideals, One may reasonably doubt whether, specula- 
tively speaking, his political standpoint has undergone any great 
change during the last thirty years. Like every English Con- 
servative statesman who sticks to his duties, and when driven from 
one position entrenches himself as near the old one, and as 
strongly, as possible, he has had to accept the results of Democratic 
advance; but though he has accepted them, at least, as loyally as 
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any of his contemporaries, in the sense of refraining from any 
attempts to reverse or pervert them, there is, perhaps, no one of 
those contemporaries who has accepted them with so little convic- 
tion. Lord Salisbury’s opportunism—the opportunism which is in 
some measure forced upon every statesman who does not propose to 
retire from public life, or banish himself to the limbo of irrecon- 
cilable impotence, whenever his adversaries win—has always 
been most scrupulously adjusted to the bare necessities of the 
political situation. He has never conceded more to the enemy than 
was required to purchase himself foothold to stand and fight on. It 
has, of course, been the cue of his adversaries to pretend that the 
case is otherwise, and, as in the famous Newport speech, that fruit- 
ful source of malignant misrepresentations, to exaggerate his con- 
cessions to the “‘modern spirit.” But the case is as above stated, 
and not otherwise. Of all living statesmen of the first rank it is 
Lord Salisbury who has yielded least to that “triumphant democracy” 
in whose triumph Mr. Carnegie used to rejoice so artlessly before 
those unfortunate little mishaps at Pittsburg; it is he who has most 
trenchantly criticised its pretensions and shown the profoundest 
scepticism as to the vulue of its conquests. 

To the question, therefore, what will Lord Salisbury do? the 
answer might seem to be that, so far as domestic policy is concerned, 
Lord Salisbury will do little or nothing; that he will accept the 
verdict of the late election as a condemnation of rash legislative 
experiments in one direction, and not as a summons to new adventure 
in another ; and that, taking it to have been declared by thecountry that 
the Statute Book is very well as it is, he will devote his whole cares 
to the re-establishment of our position abroad, and to such efforts as 
can be made for the relief of our home difficulties by the opening of 
new markets, and the revival, by Imperial assistance to our colonising 
enterprise, of the drooping vitality of British trade. In short, a 
policy summed up in the two sentences, ‘Abroad be up and stirring; 
at home rest and be thankful,” may safely be regarded as the one 
most likely to commend itself to the present Prime Minister, as it 
seems to be the one to which the Government as a body, whatever 
temporary signs of restlessness individual members of the Cabinet 
may display, will in course of time contentedly and most wisely 
settle down. 

It may be urged, however, by Conservatives of the “dishing” 
school, and perhaps still more insistently by the Liberal Unionists, now 
for the first time merged in the Tory party, that the question is not 
so much what Lord Salisbury wishes to do, as what Mr. Chamberlain 
will compel him to do. They will remind us that when the Prime 
Minister was last in office he consented to what must have been to 
him the highly distasteful scheme of Free Education, for no 
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other reason that can be plausibly suggested except that Mr. 
Chamberlain wanted it; and why, they may ask, should not history 
repeat itself? If the excuse for the singular measure of Conservatism 
last referred to was, as in some quarters was suggested, that Lord 
Salisbury was too absorbed in the business of the Foreign Office to be 
able to keep duly vigilant watch over the “Josephizing” members of 
his Cabinet, to adapt a convenient expression from Athenian politics, 
that danger will recur in an exaggerated form. Now as then the 
Prime Minister is Foreign Secretary also; now as then the condition 
of affairs abroad is likely to make engrossing demands on his 
attention ; but now, as not then, Joseph is within the Cabinet instead 
of outside. Probably, however, it is the very circumstance last 
mentioned which constitutes the most reassuring, as it does the most 
novel, feature in the situation. It is a mistake to suppose that a 
Cabinet Minister is stronger than a wire-puller of Cabinets; on the 
contrary he is weaker, as much weaker as responsible always 
is than irresponsible power. Mr. Chamberlain outside the 
Government and with a small but indispensable band of followers 
was in reality a much more powerful person than Mr. Chamberlain 
as a member of an Administration which he might shake but would 
not break by retiring from it, and at the head of a party which, even 
if they would all of them follow him into secession—a very improbable 
assumption—imight secede in a body and yet leave the Conservatives 
in a majority of seventy over all other parties taken together. The 
leader of the Liberal Unionists has in fact given ample recognisances 
for his good behaviour by the mere acceptance of office. Wantonly 
to provoke a rupture with his Conservative colleagues would be 
equivalent to inviting political extinction. 


‘* Man but a rush against Othello’s breast 
And he retires. Where should Othello go?” 


It would take more than a rush to make Mr. Chamberlain retire; 
but the question where he would go if he did retire is an even more 
difficult one for him than for Othello. 

As to the possibility that he may succeed in committing the 
Government to Socialistic adventures, while Lord Salisbury is too 
busy at the Foreign Office to keep an eye upon him, that surely is a 
chimerical apprehension. Surely Mr. Chamberlain has other col- 
leagues who will watch his movements with interest and keep his 
chief apprised of them; and it is a pure assumption that the large 
influence allowed him in directing Conservative policy between 1886 
and 1892 was due to neglect at headquarters, and not to pure poli- 
tical exigencies. The Colonial Secretary, moreover, will find plenty 
to occupy his energies in the office to which he has been most wisely 
assigned ; and it seems to have been forgotten that he has recently 
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developed a very healthy set of Imperialist instincts, in the follow- 
ing of which he may possibly find that his character as a democratic 
statesman can most safely and conveniently be retrieved. After all, 
Mr. Chamberlain has shown himself very amenable to the teaching 
of facts in the matter of his old-age pensions project, and it is not at 
all unlikely that some of the other schemes he is supposed to favour 
may be reviewed by him under a different light and in another mood 
of mind as Colonial Minister than when he surveyed them from an 
unofficial quarter of the House. 

On the whole, one feels inclined to warn those more ardent mem- 
bers of that new Conservative party, which is so like the old Radical 
one, against preparing for themselves a disappointment. It may be 
mortifying to them to find that the ambitions inspired by their 
unexampled victory are not to be realised, and that the powerful 
instrument which it has forged for them is to be employed upon 
comparatively commonplace and ordinary work. They may take some 
time in reconciling themselves to the conclusion that their overwhelm- 
ingly authoritative “mandate ” will not after all translate into any- 
thing much more sensational than a recommendation from the country 
to “rest and be thankful ”’ till the end of the nineteenth century. But 
whether they like it or not, it is not very rash to predict that the un- 
precedented composition of the present Parliament will be found at 
the close of its career to have been the most remarkable thing about 
it, and that its legislative record will prove to have been much more 
marvellous than that of any of its predecessors. ; 

H. D. Trait. 
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THE CASE OF WAGNER. 


LETTER FROM TURIN. MAY, 18838. 


” 


‘* Ridendo dicere severum. .. . 


I. 


I neARD yesterday—will you believe it ?—the masterpiece of Bizet 
for the twentieth time. I again held out with meek devotion. I 
again succeeded in not running away. This victory over my im- 
patience surprises me. How such a work perfects one! One becomes 
a “ masterpiece ”’ oneself by its influence. And really I have appeared 
to myself, every time I have heard Carmen, to be more of a philosopher, 
a better philosopher than at other times—I have become so patient, so 
happy, so Indian, so sedate. . . . Five hours sitting; the first stage 
to holiness! May I venture to say that Bizet’s orchestra music is 
almost the sole orchestration I yet endure? That other orchestra 
music which is all the go at present, the Wagnerian orchestration, at 
once brutal, artificial, and “innocent’’—thereby speaking to the 
three senses of the modern soul at the same time—how detrimental 
to me is that Wagnerian orchestration! I call it the sirocco. An 
unpleasant sweat breaks out on me. My good time is at an end. 

This music seems to me to be perfect. It approaches lightly, 
nimbly, and with courtesy. It is amiable; it does not produce 
sweat. ‘What is good is easy; everything divine runs with light 
feet ’’—the first proposition of my esthetic. This music is wicked, 
subtle, and fatalistic; it remains popular at the same time; it has 
the subtlety of a race, not of an individual. It is rich; it is precise ; 
it builds, it organizes, it completes; it is thus the antithesis to the 
polypus in music, the “ infinite melody.” Have more painful, tragic 
accents ever been heard on the stage? And how are they obtained ? 
Without grimace! Without counterfeit coinage! Without the 
imposture of the grand style! Finally, this music takes the auditor 
for an intelligent being, even for a musician. Here also Bizet is the 
contrast to Wagner, who, whatever else he was, was certainly the 
most uncourteous genius in the world. (Wagner takes us just as if 
by saying a thing again and again until one despairs, he can make 
one believe it.) 

And once more, I became a better man when this Bizet exhorts 
me. Also a better musician, a better auditor. Is it at all possible 
to hear better? I bury my ears wnder this music, I hear the very 
reasons of it. I seem to assist at its production. I tremble before 
the dangers which accompany any hazardous enterprise. I am 
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enra} tured by the strokes of good fortune of which Bizet is innocent. 
And, curiously enough, I don’t think of it after all, or I don’t know 
how much I think of it. For quite other thoughts run through my 
mind at the time. ... Has it been noticed that music sales the 
spirit free? That it gives wings to thought? That one becomes 
so much more a philosopher the more one becomesa musician? The 
grey heaven of abstraction thrilled, as it were, by lightnings; the 
light strong enough for all the filigree of things; the great problems 
ready to be grasped; the universe surveyed as from a mountain 
summit. I have just defined philosophical pathos. And answers 
fall into my lap unexpectedly ; a little hail-shower of ice and wisdom, 
of solved problems. . , . Wheream I? Bizet makes me productive. 
All that is good makes me productive. I have no other gratitude, 
nor have I any other proof of what is good. 
IT. 

This work saves also; Wagner is not the only “saviour.” With 
Bizet’s work one takes leave of the humid north, and all the steam 
of the Wagnerian ideal. Even the dramatic action saves us there- 
from. It has borrowed from Mérimée the logic in passion, the 
shortest route, the sfern necessity. It possesses, above all, what 
belongs to the warm climate, the dryness of the air, its /impidezza. 
Here, in all respects, the climate is altered. Here a different 
sensuality expresses itself, a different sensibility, a different gaiety. 
This music is gay, but it has not a French or a German gaiety. Its 
gaiety is African; destiny bangs over it, its happiness is short, 
sudden, and without forgiveness. I envy Bizet for baving had the 
courage for this sensibility, which did not hitherto find expression 
in the cultured music of Europe—this more southern, more tawny, 
more scorched sensibility. ... How the yellow afternoons of its 
happiness benefit us! We contemplate the outlook; did we ever see 
the sea smoother? And how tranquillisingly the Moorish dance 
appeals to us! How even our insatiability learns for once to be 
satiated with its lascivious melancholy! Finally, love—love retrans- 
lated again into nature! Not the love of a “cultured maiden!” 
No Senta-sentimentality!' But love as fate, as fatality, cynical, 
innocent, cruel—and thus true to nature! Love, which in its expe- 
dients is the war of the sexes, and in its basis their mortal hatred. I 
know of no case where tragic humour, which forms the essence of 
love, has expressed itself so strenuously, has formulated itself so 
terribly, as in the last cry of Don Jose, with which the work 
concludes— 


“Yes! I myself have killed her ; 
Oh, my Carmen! my Carmen adored!” 


(1) Senta is one of Wagner's female personages. 
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Such a conception of love (the only one which is worthy of a 
philosopher) is rare; it distinguishes a work of art among thousands 
of others. For, on an average, artists do like all the world, or 
worse even—they misunderstand love. Wagner also has misunder- 
stood it. People imagine they are unselfish in love because they 
seek the advantage of another being, often in opposition to their own 
advantage. But for so doing they want to possess the other being. .. . 
Even God himself is no exception to this rule. He is far from 
thinking, ‘‘What need you trouble about it if I love you?” he 
becomes a terror if he is not loved in return. L’Amour—with this 
word one gains one’s case with gods and men—est de tous les senti- 
ments le plus égoiste, et, par conséquent, lorsqu’il est blessé, le moins 
généreux. (Bb. Constant), 


III. 


You already see how much this music improves me? Ii faut 
méditerraniser la musique. I have reasons for using this formula. 
(Beyond Good and Evil, p. 220.) The return to nature, to health, to 
gaiety, to youth, and to virtue! And yet I was one of the most 
corrupt of the Wagnerians. . . . I was capable of taking Wagner 
seriously. ... Ah, this old magician, to what extent has he imposed 
upon us! The first thing his ingenuity furnishes is a magnifying- 
glass. We look into it, we don’t trust our eyes—everything becomes 
great, even Wagner becomes great. ... What a wise rattlesnake ! 
All his life he has rattled before us about “devotion,” about“ loyalty,” 
about ‘purity’; with a panegyric on chastity he withdrew from 
the corrupt world! And we have believed him... . 

But you do not listen to me? You prefer even the problem of 
Wagner to that of Bizet? I don’t undervalue it myself; it has its 
charm. The problem of salvation is even a worthy problem. There 
is nothing on which Wagner has meditated more profoundly than 
salvation ; his opera is the opera-of salvation. Some one always 
wants to be saved in Wagner’s works; at one time it is some little 
man, at another time it is some little woman—that is is problem. 
And with what opulence he varies his leading motive! What rare, 
what profound sallies! Who was it but Wagner taught us that 
innocence has a preference for saving interesting sinners? (the case 
in Tannhduser). Or that even the wandering Jew will be saved, will 
become settled, if he marries? (the case in the Flying Dutchman). Or 
that corrupt old women prefer to be saved by chaste youths? (the 
case of Kundry in Parsifal). Or that handsome girls like best to be 
suved by a cavalier who is a Wagnerian? (the case in the Master- 
singers). Or that even married women are willingly saved by a 
cavalier? (the case of Iso/d). Or that ‘the old god,” after he has 
compromised himself morally in every respect, is finally saved by a 
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freethinker and immoralist? (the case in the MNibelung’s Ring), 
Admire especially this last profundity! Do you understand it? I 
take good care not to understand it. ... That other lessons also 
may be derived from these works I would rather prove than deny. 
That one can be brought to despair by a Wagnerian ballet—and to 
virtue! (once more the case of Zunnhduser). That the worst conse- 
quences may result if one does not go to bed at the right time (the 
ease of Lohengrin). That one should never know too exactly whom 
ene marries (once more the case of Lohengrin). Tristan and Isold 
extols the perfect husband, who on a certain occasion has only one 
question in his mouth: “ But why have you not told me that sooner ? 
Nothing was simpler than that!”” Answer— 


‘Tn truth I cannot tell it, 
What thou dost ask 


Remains for aye unanswered.” 


Lohengrin contains a solemn proscription of investigation and ques- 
tioning. Wagner, accordingly, advocates the Christian doctrine, 
‘‘Thou shalt dedieve, and must believe.” It is an offence against the 
highest and holiest to be scientific. . . . The Myiag Dutchman 
preaches the sublime doctrine that woman makes even the most 
vagabond person settle down, or, in Wagnerian language, “ saves” 
him. Here we take the liberty to ask a question. Granted that it 
is true, would it at the same time be desirable? What becomes of 
the “ Wandering Jew,” adored and settled down by a woman? He 
simply ceases to be the eternal wanderer, he marries, and is of no 
more interest to us. Translated into actuality: the danger of artists, 
of geniuses—for these are the ‘“‘ Wandering Jews ”—lies in woman— 
adoring women are their ruin. Hardly anyone has sufficient character 
to resist being corrupted—being “ saved’’—when he finds himself 
treated as a god; he forthwith condescends to woman. Man is cow- 
ardly before all that is eternally feminine; women know it. In 
many cases of feminine love (perhaps precisely in the most celebrated 
cases), love is only a more refined parasitism, a nestling in a strange 
soul, sometimes even in a strange body. Ah! at what expense 
always to “the host”! 

Goethe’s fate in old-maidenish Germany is known. He 
was always a scandal to the Germans; he has had honourable 
admirers only among Jewesses. Schiller, the ‘ noble” Schiller, 
who blustered round their ears with high-flown phrases, ie was 
according to their taste. Why did they reproach Goethe? For 
the “ Mountain of Venus,” and because he had composed Vene- 
tian epigrams. Klopstock had already preached to him on morals; 
there was a time when Herder had a preference for the word 
“‘Priapus” when speaking of Goethe. Even Wilhelm Meister was 
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only regarded as a symptom of decadence, of “‘ going to the dogs” in 
morals. The “‘ menagery of tame cattle” which it exhibits, and the 
“meanness” of the hero, exasperated Niebuhr, for example, who 
finally breaks out into a lamentation which Bitero/f' might have 
chanted: ‘“ Hardly anything can produce a more painful impression 
than a great mind bespoiling itself of its wings, and seeking its 
virtuosity in something far lower, while it renounces the higher.” ... 
The cultured maiden was, however, especially roused ; all the little 
courts, every sort of ‘“‘ Wartburg” in Germany crossed itself before 
Goethe, before the ‘‘ unclean spirit” in Goethe.— Wagner has set this 
history to music. He saves Goethe, that goes without saying, but he 
does it in such a way that he adroitly takes the part of the cultured 
maiden at the same time. Goethe is saved; a prayer saves him, a 
cultured maiden draws him upward. 

What Goethe would have thought of Wagner? Goethe once 
proposed to himself the question, ‘“‘ What is the danger which hovers 
over all romanticists; the fate of the romanticist?’’ His answer 
was, ‘ Suffocation by chewing moral and religious absurdities over 
again.” In fewer words: Parsifal. The philosopher adds an 
epilogue to that answer. Holiness, the last of the higher values 
perhaps still seen by the populace and the woman, the horizon of the 
ideal for all who are naturally myopic. For philosophers, however, 
it is like every other horizon, a mere misapprehension, a sort of 
door-closing of the region where their world only commences—their 
danger, their ideal, their desirability. . . . Expressed more politely : 
la philosophie ne suffit pas au grand nombre. II lui faut la 
sainteté. 


IV. 


I further recount the history of the Vibelung’s Ring. It belongs 
to this place. It is also a history of salvation, only, this time, it is 
Wagner himself who is saved. For the half of his life Wagner has 
believed in revolution, as none but a Frenchman has ever believed in 
it. He sought for it in the Runic characters of myths, he believed 
that he found in Siegfried ‘the typical revolutionist. ‘ Whence 
comes all the evil in the world?” Wagner asked himself. From 
“old conventions,” he answered, like every revolutionary ideologist. 
That means from customs, laws, morals, and institutions, from all on 
which the old world, old society rests. ‘ How does one get rid of 
the evil in the world? How does one do away with the old society ?” 
Only by declaring war against “conventions” (traditional usage 
and morality). Zhat is what Siegfried does, He commences early 
with it, very early: his procreation is already a declaration of war 
against morality—he comes into the world through adultery and 


(1) A personage in Wagner’s Tannhduser. 
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incest. . . . It is not the legend, but Wagner who is the inventor 
of this radical trait; on this point he has corrected the legend. . . . 
Siegfried continues as he has commenced ; he follows only the first 
impulse, he casts aside all tradition, all reverence, all fear. What- 
ever displeases him he stabs down. He runs irreverently to the 
attack on the old deities. His principal undertaking, however, is 
for the purpose of emancipating woman—* saving Brunnhilde.” . 
Siegfried and Brunnhilde; the sacrament of free love; the dawn of 
the golden age ; the twilight of the gods of the old morality !—evi/ 
is done away with. . . . Wagner’s vessel ran merrily on this course 
for a long time. Here, undoubtedly, Wagner sought his highest 
goal. What happened? A misfortune. The vessel went on a 
reef; Wagner was run aground. The reef was Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy. Wagner was run aground on a contrary view of things. 
What had he set to music? Optimism. Wagner was ashamed. In 
addition, it was an optimism for which Schopenhauer had formed a 
malicious epithet—the infamous optimism. He was still, more 
ashamed. He thought long over it; his situation seemed desperate. 
. . . A way out of the difficulty finally dawned on his mind. The 
reef on which he was wrecked—how would it be if he interpreted it 
as the goa/, the ultimate purpose, the real meaning of his voyage ? 
To be wrecked here—that was a goal also. Bene navigavi cum 
naufragium feci. . . . And he translated the Nibelung’s Ring into 
Schopenhauerism. Everything goes wrong, everything goes to ruin, 
the new world is as bad as the old.—-Nothingness, the Indian Circe, 
makes a sign. . . . Brunnhilde, who, according to the earlier 
design, had to take leave with a song in honour of free love, solacing 
the world in anticipation of a Socialistic Utopia in which “ all will 
be well,’’ has now something else to do. She has first to study 
Schopenhauer; she has to put into verse the fourth book of the 
“ World as Will and Representation.” Wagner was saved. . . . In 
all seriousness, that was a salvation. The service for which Wagner 
is indebted to Schopenhauer is immense. There first did the phi- 
losopher of the decadence give himse/f to the artist of the decadence. 


V. 


To the artist of the decadence—that is the word. And it is here 
that my seriousness commences. I am not at all inclined to bea 
quiet spectator, when this decadent ruins our health—and music along 
with it. Is Wagner a man at all? Is he not rather a disease? He 
makes everything morbid which he touches,—he has made music morbid. 

A typical decadent, who feels himself necessary with his corrupt 
taste, who claims that it is a higher taste, who knows how to assert 
his depravity as a law, as progress, as fulfilment. 
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And nobody defends himself. Wagner’s power of seduction 
becomes prodigious, the smoke of incense steams around him, the 
misunderstanding about him calls itself “Gospel ”—it is by no means 
the poor in spirit exclusively whom he has convinced. 

I should like to open the windows a little. Air! More air! 

It does not surprise me that people deceive themselves about 
Wagner in Germany. The contrary would surprise me. The 
Germans have created for themselves a Wagner whom they can 
worship ; they have never been psychologists, they are thankful they 
misunderstand. But that people also deceive themselves about 
Wagner in Paris! where people are almost nothing else but 
psychologists. And in St. Petersburg! where things are still 
divined which are not divined even in Paris. How intimately 
related to the entire European decadence must Wagner be, when he 
is not recognised by it as a decadent. He belongs to it: he is its 
Protagonist, its greatest name. . . . People honour themselves when 
they exalt him to the skies. For no one to defend himself against 
Wagner is already a sign of decadence. Instinct is weakened. 
What should be shunned attracts people. That which drives still 
faster into the abyss is put to the lips. You want anexample? One 
need only observe the régime which the anemic, the gouty, and the 
diabetic prescribe for themselves. Definition of the vegetarian: a 
being who needs a strengthening diet. To recognise what is hurtful, 
as hurtful, ¢o be able to deny oneself what is hurtful, is a sign of youth 
and vitality. The exhausted is allured by what is hurtful; the 
vegetarian by his potherbs. Disease itself may be a stimulus to life, 
only, a person must be sound enough for such a stimulus! Wagner 
increases the exhaustion ; it is on that account that he allures the weak 
and exhausted. Oh, the rattlesnake joy of the old master, when he 
ulways saw just “ the little children”’ come to him! 

I give prominence to this point of view: Wagner’s art is morbid. 
The problems which he brings upon the stage —nothing but problems 
of hysterics—the convulsiveness of his emotion, his over-excited 
sensibility, his taste, which always asked for stronger stimulants, his 
instability, which he disguised as principles, and, not least, the choice 
of his heroes and heroines regarded as physiological types (a gallery 
of morbid individuals!): altogether these symptoms represent a 
picture of disease about which there can be no mistake. Wagner est 
une nécrose. Nothing is perhaps better known at present, at any 
rate nothing is studied more than the Protean character of degeneracy, 
which here chrysalizes as art and artist. Our physicians and physi- 
ologists have in Wagner their most interesting case, at least a very 
complete case. Just because nothing is more modern than this entire 
morbidness, this decrepitude and over-excitability of the nervous 
mechanism, Wagner is the modern artist par excellence, the Cagliostro 
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of modernism. In his art there is mixed, in the most seductive 
manner, the things at present most necessary for everybody—the 
three great stimulants of the exhausted, brutality, artifice, and 
innocence (idiocy). 

Wagner is a great disaster for music. He has divined in music 
the expedient for exciting fatigued nerves—he has thus made music 
morbid. He possesses no small inventive ability in the art of 
pricking up once more the most exhausted, and calling back to life 
those who are half-dead. He is the master of hypnotic passes, he 
upsets, like the bulls, the very strongest. The success of Wagner—his 
success on the nerves, and consequently on women—has made all the 
ambitious musical world disciples of his magical art. And not the 
ambitious only, the shred also. . . . At present money is only made 
by morbid music, our great theatres live by Wagner. 

wie 

I again allow myself a little gaiety. I suppose the case that the 
Success of Wagner became embodied, took form, and that, disguised 
us a philanthropic musical savant, it mixed among young artists. 
How do you think it would express itself under the circumstances? 

My friends, it would say, let us have five words among ourselves. 
It is easier to make bad music than good music. What if, apart 
from that, it were also more advantageous? more effective, more 
persuasive, more inspiriting, more sure? more Wagunerian ? Pulchrum 
est paucorum hominum. [Bad encugh! We understand Latin, we 
perhaps also understand our advantage. The beautifu)has its thorns; 
we are aware of that. What is good, then, of beauty ? Why not 
rather the grand, the sublime, the gigantic, that which moves the 
masses ? And once more it is easier to be gigantic than to be beauti- 
ful ; we are aware of that. ... 

We know the masses, we know the theatre. The best that sit in 
it, German youths, horned Siegfrieds and other Wagnerians, require 
the sublime, the profound, the overpowering. Thus much we can 
accomplish. And the others that sit in the theatre—the culture- 
cretins, the little blasés, the eternally feminines, the good digesters, 
in short the peop/e—similarly require the sublime, the profound, and 
the overpowering. Those have all one kind of Logic. ‘ He who 
upsets us is strong; he who raises us is divine; he who makes us 
presentient is profound.” Let us decide, gentlemen: let us upset 
them, let us raise them, let us make them presentient. Thus much 
we can accomplish. 

As regards the making presentient, it is here that our conception 
of “Style”’ has its starting point. Above all, there must be no 
thought ! Nothing is more compromising than a thought! But the 
state of mind which precedes the thought, the travail of the yet unborn 
thoughts, the promise of future thought, the world as it was before 
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God created it—a recrudescence of Chaos ... this Chaos makes 
presentient. . . 

In the language of the master: infinity, but without melody. 

In the second place, as concerns the upsetting, it already belongs 
in part to physiology. Let us study first of all the instruments. 
Some of them persuade even the bowels (they open the doors, as 
Handel says), others charm the spinal marrow. The colour of the 
sound rules here; w/at resounds is almost indifferent. Let us refine 
on ¢i?s point! What is the use of wasting ourselves on other matters? 
Let us be characteristic in the sound, even to foolishness! It is 
attributed to our genius when we give much to conjecture in our 
sounds! Let us irritate the nerves, let us strike them dead, let us 
make use of lightning and thunder,—that upsets. .. . 

Above all, however, passion upsets. Let there be no misunder- 
standing among us with regard to passion. Nothing is less expensive 
than passion. One can dispense with all the virtues of counterpoint, 
one need not have learned anything,—one can always use passion. 
Beauty is difficult : let us guard ourselves against beauty! ... And 
melody still more! Let us disparage, my friends, let us disparage, if 
we are serious about the ideal, let us disparage melody! Nothing is 
more dangerous than a fine melody! Nothing more certainly ruins 
the taste. We are lost, my friends, if fine melodies are again 
loved! ... 

Principle : Melody is immoral. Proof: Palestrina. Application : 
Parsifal. The want of melody even sanctifies. 

And this is the definition of passion: Passion—or the gymnastics 
of the loathsome on the rope of enharmonics. Let us dare, my 
friends, to be loathsome! Wagner has dared it! Let us splash 
before us, undismayed, the mire of the most odious harmonies! Let 
us not spare our hands! It is thus only that we become natural. 

A last counsel! Perhaps it embraces all in one :—Let us be 
idealists! If this is not the most expedient thing we can do, it is at 
least the wisest. In order to raise men we ourselves must be 
exalted. Let us walk above the clouds, let us harangue the infinite, 
let us surround ourselves with grand symbols! Sursum! Bum- 
bum! there is no better counsel. Let ‘fulness of heart” be our 
argument; let “fine feeling” be our advocate. Virtue still wins 
the case against counterpoint. ‘He who makes us better—how 
could it be that he was not good himself?” such has always been 
the conclusion of mankind. Let us therefore make mankind better ! 
One thereby becomes good (one thereby becomes “ classic:’’ even 
Schiller became a “‘classic”). Seeking after ignoble sense-excite- 
ment, after so-called beauty has enervated the Italians; let us 
remain German! Even Mozart’s relation to music—Wagner has 
told us by way of consolation !—was frivolous after all. Let us 
never admit that music “ serves for recreation,”’ that it “ cheers up,” 
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that it “furnishes enjoyment.” Let us never furnish enjoyment ! 
we are lost, if people again think ofart as hedonistic. That belongs 
to the bad eighteenth century. On the other hand, nothing might 
he more advisable (we say it apart) than a dose of Aypocrisy, 
sit venia verbo. That gives dignity. And let us choose the hour 
when it is suitable to look black, to sigh publicly, to sigh in a 
Christian manner, to exhibit large Christian sympathy. “Man is 
Jost: who will save him? What will save him?” Let us not 
answer. Let us be careful. Let us struggle against our ambition, 
which would like to found religions. But nobody has a right to 
doubt that we save him, that ov music alone brings salvation. 
fF Wagner’s Essay, ‘‘ Religion and Art.” | 


VII. 


Enough! Enough! I fear the sinister reality will have been 
too plainly recognised under my cheerful lines, the picture of a 
decline in art, of a decline also in the artists. The latter, a decline 
of character, would perhaps receive a provisory expression with this 
formula. The musician is now becoming a stage player, his art is 
developing more and more into a talent for /ying. I shall have an 
opportunity (in a chapter of my principal work, which bears the 
title, On the Physiology of Art) of showing in detail how this total 
transformation of art into stage playing is just as definite an ex- 
pression of physiological degeneration (more exactly, a form of 
hysterics) as any of the corruptions and weaknesses of the art 
inaugurated by Wagner; for example, the restlessness of its per- 
spective, which necessitates continual changing of posture before it. 
One understands nothing of Wagner as long as one only sees in him 
a sport of nature, a caprice,a whim, or an accident. He was no 
“‘ defective,” “abortive,” or “contradictory” genius, as has occasion- 
ally been said. 

Wagner was something complete, a typical decadent, in whom all 
«‘ free will ” was lacking, all whose characteristics were determined 
by necessity. If anything is interesting in Wagner it is the logic 
with which a physiological trouble, as practice and procedure, as 
innovation in principles and crisis in taste, advances step by step, 
from conclusion to conclusion. 

I confine myself this time solely to the question of style. What 
is the characteristic of every /iterary decadence? It is that the life 
no longer resides in the whole. The word gets the upper hand and 
jumps out of the sentence, the sentence stretches too far and obscures 
the meaning of the page; the page acquires life at the expense of 
the whole; the whole is no longer a whole. But that is the simile 
for every style of decadence; always anarchy of the atoms, disgre- 
gation of will, in the language of morality, “liberty of the indi- 
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vidual,’ widened to a political theory, ‘‘ egua/ rights for all.” Life, 
the equal vitality, the vibration and exuberance of life pushed back. 
into the most minute structures, the rest poor in life. Everywhere 
paralysis, distress, and enervation, or hostility and chaos, always 
becoming more striking, as one ascends to ever higher forms of 
organization. The whole has ceased to live altogether, it is com- 
posite, summed up, artificial, an unnatural product. 

There is hallucination at the commencement in Wagner—not of 
tones, but of gestures; for these he only seeks the appropriate 
semeiotic tone. If you want to admire him see him at work here; 
how he separates, how he arrives at little unities, how he animates 
them, inflates them, and renders them visible. But by so doing 
his power exhausts itself, the rest is worth nothing. How pitiable, 
how confused, how laic is his mode of “ developing,” his attempt to 
pierce at least into one another, things which have not grown outof one 
another! His manner here reminds one of the Fréres de Goncourt, 
whose style resembles Wagner’s in other items also. A sort of pity 
is aroused for so much trouble. That Wagner has masked his 
incapacity for creating organically under the guise of a principle, 
that he asserts a “dramatic style” where we assert merely his 
incapacity for any style, corresponds to an audacious habit which 
has accompanied Wagner all his life; he posits a principle where he 
lacks a faculty (very different in this respect, let us say in passing, 
from old Kant, who loved another kind of audacity ; whenever he 
lacked a principle he posited a “faculty” for it in human beings). 
Once more, let it be said that Wagner is only worthy of admiration 
and love in the invention of minutis, in the elaboration of details. 
Here we have every right to proclaim him as a master of the first 
rank, as our greatest miniaturist in music, who compresses into the 
smallest space an infinitude of meaning and sweetness. His wealth 
of colours, of demitints, of the mysteries of vanishing light, pampers 
us to such degree that almost all other musicians seem too robust 
afterwards. If you will believe me, the highest conception of 
Wagner is not to be got from that which at present pleases in his 
works. That has been invented to seduce the masses; one of our 
class bounds back in presence of it, as before an all too impudent 
fresco. What do we care for the agacante brutality of the overture 
of the Tannhduser ? or for the Circus of the Walkyrie? Whatever 
has become popular in Wagner's music apart from the theatre is of 
doubtful flavour and spoils the taste. The Tannhiuser March seems 
to me to be suspicious of Philistinism; the overture of the Flying 
Dutchman is much ado about nothing; the prelude to Lohengrin 
gave the first example, only too insidious, only too successful, of 
how one may bypnotise with music (I dislike all music that has no 
higher ambition than to seduce the nerves). Apart, however, from 
Wagner, the magnetiser and fresco-painter, there is yet a Wagner 
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who deposits little jewels in his works, our greatest melancholist in 
music, full of flashes, delicacies, and words of comfort in which no 
one has anticipated him, the master of the tones of a melancholy 
and comatose happiness. <A lexicon of the most familiar language 
of Wagner, nothing but short phrases of from five to fifteen 
measures, nothing but music which nobody knows. Wagner had the 
virtue of the decadents, pity. 


VIII. 


‘Very good! But how can one lose one’s taste for this decadent, 
if one is not perchance a musician, if one is not perchance a decadent 
oneself?” The reverse! How is it we can’t doit? Just attempt 
it! You are not aware who Wagner is; he is quite a great stage- 
player. Does there at all exist a more profound, a more oppressive 
effect in the theatre? Do look at these youths—enervated, pale, 
and breathless! They are Wagnerians, they understand nothing of 
music, and nevertheless Wagner becomes master over them... . 
Wagner’s art presses with the weight of a hundred atmospheres : 
bow yourselves just, nothing else can be done. . . . Wagner the 
stage-player is a tyrant, his pathos overthrows every kind of taste, 
every kind of resistance. Who has such convincing power of atti- 
tude, who presents the attitude so definitely before everything else ? 
This holding the breath of Waginerian pathos, this unwillingness to 
let an extreme feeling escape, this dread-inspiring duration of con- 
ditions where momentary suspense is enough to choke dne ! 

Was Wagner a musician at all? In many cases he was some- 

thing else in a higher degree, namely, an incomparable histrio, the 
greatest mime, the most astonishing theatrical genius that the Ger- 
mans have had, our scenic artist par excellence. His place is else- 
where than in the history of music, with the grand true geniuses of 
which he is not to be confounded. Wagner and Beethoven—that 
is a blasphemy—and in the end an injustice even to Wagner. 
He was also as a musician only that which he was in other respects: 
he became a musician, he became a poet, because the tyrant in him, 
his stage-playing genius, compelled him to it. One finds out 
nothing about Wagner as long as one has not divined his domi- 
neering instinct. 

Wagner was not a musician by instinct. He proved this himself 
by abandoning all lawfulness, and—to speak more definitely—all 
style in music, in order to make out of it what he required, a 
theatrical rhetoric, a means for expression, for strengthening atti- 
tudes, for suggestion, for the psychologically picturesque. Wagner 
might here pass for an inventor and an innovator of the first rank 
he has immeasurably increased the speaking power of music; he is 
the Victor Hugo of music as a language. Provided always one 
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grants that music may, under certain conditions, not be music, but 
speech, tool, or ancilla dramaturgica. Wagner’s music, not taken 
under protection by the theatrical taste, a very tolerant taste, is 
simply bad music, perhaps the worst that has ever been made. 
When a musician cannot count more than three he becomes “ dra- 
matic,” he becomes “‘ Wagnerian.”’ 

Wagner has almost discovered what magic can be wrought with 
a music decomposed and reduced as it were to the elementary. His 
consciousness of it goes so far as to be disquieting, like his instinct 
for finding higher laws and style unnecessary. The elementary 
suffices—sound, movement, colour, in short, the sensuality of music. 
Wagner never calculates as a musician from any kind of musical 
conscience ; he wants effect, he wants nothing but effect. And he 
knows that on which he has to operate! He has, in this respect, 
the unscrupulousness which Schiller possessed, which every one 
possesses who is connected with the stage; he has also Schiller’s 
contempt for the world, which has to sit at his feet. A person is a 
stage-player in virtue of having a certain discernment in advance of 
other men, viz., that what has to operate as true must not be true 
at all. The proposition has been formulated by Talma: it contains 
the entire psychology of the stage-player, it contains—let us not 
doubt it—his morality also. Wagner’s music is never true. 

But it is taken as true, and so it is all right. 

As long as people continue childish, and Wagnerian in addition, 
they think of Wagner as rich, as a paragon of lavishness, as a great 
landed proprietor in the empire of sound. They admire in him 
what young French people admire in Victor Hugo, the “ royal 
generosity.”’ Later on people admire both of them for the very 
reverse reasons—as masters and models of economy, as prudent 
Amphitryons. Nobody equals them in the ability to present an 
apparently princely table at a modest cost. The Wagnerian, with 
his credulous stomach, becomes satiated even with the fare which 
his master conjures up for him. We others, however, who, alike 
in books and in music, want substance more than anything else, 
and for whom merely “ represented” feasts hardly suffice, we are 
much worse off. Speaking plainly, Wagner does not give us enough 
to chew. His recitatiro—little meat, somewhat more bone, and very 
much sauce—has been christened by me “Alla Genovese ;” where- 
with I certainly do not mean to flatter the Genoese, but rather the 
old recitativo, the recitativo secco. As for the Wagnerian “ leading 
motive,” I lack all culinary intelligence for it. If 1 were pressed, 
I would perhaps assign to it the value of an ideal toothpick, as an 
occasion for dispensing with the remainder of the food. 

Frreprich NierzscHe. 
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WE live in an age of Series. The example which was originally 
set by Mr. John Morley in editing short lives of English Men of 
Letters has found imitators both in this country and abroad. Here 
the men of letters were followed by the men of action; the men of 
action by the rulers of India; the rulers of India by the modern 
rulers of England. And the last of these series has one advantage 
over its predecessors. It was capable of being made more complete 
than any of the others. With the exception of Lord Rosebery— 
whose life we may hope is in preparation—Mr. Stuart Reid has given 
us a short biography of all the men who have governed England 
during the present reign. In their lives we have, or ought to 
have, a brief history of England during fifty-four years, from the 
accession of the Queen, in 1837, to the spring of 1891, the date to 
which Mr. Traill and Mr. Russell have brought down their memoirs 
of Lord Salisbury and Mr. Gladstone. 

The series is necessarily unequal. Mr. Froude’s memoir of Lord 
Beaconsfield has all the merits and faults of its distinguished author. 
Mr. Dunckley’s life of Lord Melbourne is executed in Verax’s best 
manner. Mr. George Russell has given us an interesting account 
of Mr. Gladstone. Lord Stanmore, in his life of Lord Aberdeen, has 
attempted an apology for his father’s administration, to which Mr. 
Stuart Reid, the editor of the series, has partly replied in his memoir 
of Lord John Russell. Mr. Justin McCarthy’s well-written little 
book on Sir R. Peel is, perhaps, a little thin. And we venture to 
think that Lord Lorne, Mr. Saintsbury, and Mr. Traill can hardly 
be said to have pronounced the last words on Lord Palmerston, Lord 
Derby, and the present Prime Minister. 

During the Queen’s long reign there have been twenty ministries 
and ten Prime Ministers. The average duration of each ministry 
has been rather less than three years, But, as Lord John Russell, 
Lord Palmerston, and Lord Beaconsfield were twice; Lord Derby 
and Lord Salisbury thrice; and Mr. Gladstone four times Prime 
Minister, the average rule of each minister has exceeded the average 
duration of each ministry, and has reached nearly six years. During 
his four ministries Mr. Gladstone held the helm of State for about 
twelve years; Lord Palmerston for nearly ten; Lord Beaconsfield, 
Lord Salisbury, and Lord Melbourne (the latter partly in the reign 
of William IV.) for rather less than seven; Lord John Russell for 
six; Sir Robert Peel for not quite five. No other man during the 
present reign has governed England for even four years. 
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In the political history of the reign, as in the political history of 
England, the tide of progress bas alternately swelled and ebbed. But 
the force of the current has been much more pronounced at some 
times than at others. When the Queen came to the throne, the 
strength of the movement which carried, and was accelerated by, the 
Reform Act was almost exhausted. The Liberal Government of 
Lord Melbourne, after 1837, found it impossible to carry any really 
large measure, and had to content itself with administrative reforms 
like the adoption of penny postage. 

On the fall of Lord Melbourne, the Conservative Party had, 
perhaps, a right to expect a period of Conservative Government. But 
the country, though it had proved itself weary of the Whigs, was 
tired of the men rather than of their measures. Sir Robert Peel, 
rightly interpreting the situation, commenced the remarkable series 
of financial reforms which distinguished his ministry. He succeeded 
in proving that a Conservative Government might consist of Tory 
men and Whig measures ; and, though he fell under the Protectionist 
onslaught of 1846, he was succeeded by a Whig ministry prepared 
to complete his policy. Except that they had been reared in oppo- 
site camps, and had constantly commanded opposite armies, there 
was no reason why Sir Robert Peel and Lord John Russell should 
not have sat in the same Cabinet. On the great questions of 
internal policy they were much more closely agreed with one 
another than they were with some of the members of their own 
administrations. 

Thus, for a period of nearly ten years, no sharp distinctions of 
opinion were visible between the Whigs under Lord John Russell 
and the Conservatives who acknow ledged Sir Robert Peel’s guidance ; 
and the political pendulum—receiving no impulse from either side— 
almost ceased to swing. The Crimean war and the Indian mutiny, 
distracting attention from domestic politics, still further arrested its 
movement. The country tacitly accepted the conclusion that during 
the remainder of Lord Palmerston’s life no great reforms should be 
attempted, and from 1850 to 1865 controversy on domestic ques- 
tions almost ceased in Parliament. Mr. Gladstone’s financial and 
commercial proposals formed nearly the only measures which broke 
the prevailing calm. 

In the meanwhile, however, a large and increasing party in the 
State was not easily reconciling itself to the Conservative policy of 
the Whig ministry. On Lord Palmerston’s death reformers saw 
that their opportunity had come. They were not able, indeed, in 
1866 to carry the moderate measure of reform which the Russell 
Cabinet proposed, and which excited alarm on one side of the House 
without creating enthusiasm on the other. The defeat of the Whigs, 
however, and the accession of the Conservatives to power, stimulated 
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the action of the reformers. Demonstrations in London and the fall 
of Hyde Park railings convinced Society and the Clubs that it 
was no longer possible to do nothing. The Reform Bill of 1867 
became law. The wide measure of enfranchisement accelerated the 
impulse which had been already given to the political pendulum. 
The Conservative party suffered a great defeat at the General Elec- 
tion, and Mr. Gladstone formed his first, and most famous, Govern- 
ment. The Liberal impulse, which a long period of stagnation had 
created, and the enthusiasm which Mr. Gladstone himself excited, 
were so great that, in the three succeeding years, the Irish Church 
was disestablished, an Irish Land Act passed, purchase in the army 
abolished, elementary education made compulsory, the ballot adopted 
and the Peers themselves voluntarily renounced the right of voting by 
proxy. But the extent of these changes caused the inevitable reaction. 
Threatened interests combined against the ministry. The working 
classes thought themselves injured by the retrenchments which the 
Departments had made; the publicans were irritated by Mr. Bruce’s 
Licensing Act; and the classes which had been attacked, and those 
which had been threatened, agreed in desiring a period of repose. 
The General Election of 1874 gave Mr. Disraeli a decisive majority ; 
and a Liberal Peer, writing to a Conservative statesman, expressed 
a widely-spread opinion in saying that he hoped that the Conser- 
vatives would come in and do absolutely nothing. 

So far as domestic policy was’ concerned the wish which was thus 
expressed was, on the whole, gratified. The Conservative Govern- 
ment attempted no heroic legislation. But, partly from its misfor- 
tune, partly from its fault, it drifted into serious complications abroad. 
The country watched, with profound dismay, the progress of events 
which brought it into measurable distance from war with Russia, 
and which actuaily involved it in war in Afghanistan and South 
Africa. They saw that the imperial policy of the Prime Minister 

ras not free from both danger and disaster. The political pendulum 
again swung violently back, and the Conservative majority of 1874 
was replaced by the Liberal majority of 1880. We need not enter 
in any great detail into events so recent as those with which Mr. 
Gladstone’s second ministry was concerned. It is sufficient to say 
that an unfortunate series of events in Egypt, culminating in the 
death of General Gordon, impaired the popularity of the ministry. 
A large measure of reform, which for the first time enfranchised the 
rural labourer, failed to restore it to favour. A defeat on the Budget 
in June gave Mr. Gladstone an opportunity for escaping from an 
impossible position, and Lord Salisbury became Prime Minister. 

The issue of the General Election which succeeded in the following 
autumn was involved in uncertainty. No one could foresee with 
accuracy the effect which the enfranchisement of the rural voters and 
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the large redistribution of power which accompanied it, would have 
on parties. Mr. Gladstone appealed to the electors to provide him 
with a majority which would render him independent of Irish sup- 
port. But when the election was over it was seen that ‘ the Liberal 
party was just short of the numerical strength which was required 
to defeat a combination of Tories and Parnellites.” Mr. Gladstone 
became at once convinced that the system of government which had 
hitherto been pursued was no longer practicable. He decided on 
making Home Rule in Ireland a cardinal feature in his future 
policy. By so doing he ensured the defeat of the Conservative 
Government, but he undoubtedly broke up his party, and prepared 
the way for the long Conservative administration of 1886 and the 
Liberal rout of the present summer, 

Twice in the present reign a change of policy on the part of a 
Prime Minister has broken up a political party, and on both occasions 
Ireland has furnished the reason for the change. The potato famine 
of 1845 convinced Sir Robert Peel that the time had arrived for 
repealing the Corn Laws, and the General Election of 1885 con- 
vinced Mr. Gladstone that Ireland must receive autonomous insti- 
tutions. In both cases the change of policy was announced with 
abruptness ; in both, the statesman who made it was assailed for his 
conduct with a violence which has few parallels in party history. 

It is a remarkable fact, moreover, that there is a close resem- 
blance between the characters and careers of the two men who were 
the chief actors in these episodes. Both were drawn from families 
which had previously given no great statesmen to England. Both 
of them were brought up amidst Conservative surroundings. Both 
attained the highest distinction at Oxford; both were chosen to 
represent their University ; both were dismissed from it by the 
votes of the clergy of a Church of which both were faithful and 
zealous members. Both entered Parliament at an age which made 
it impossible for them to have thought out for themselves the great 
questions which they had ultimately to handle. Both thus inherited 
rather than formed their political opinions. Both were first led to 
doubt the soundness of their views by the examination of a great 
financial problem. Both of them made their greatest speeches on 
financial subjects. 

But while, in some respects, there is so much that is similar in 
these two men, in other respects they bear no resemblance to one 
another. Sir Robert Peel’s cold shy manner froze his followers in 
the House and aroused no enthusiasm in the country. Mr. Gladstone’s 
warm impulsive temperament, on the contrary, excites enthusiasm 
wherever he goes. No man was ever thrown into his society with- 
out feeling the magic of his personal presence. And the influence 
which he thus exerts over individuals he wields over the multitude. 
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In 1880, while travelling to the Midlothian campaign, he made a 
brief speech ut every station at which the train stopped, and at 
every place at which he spoke the Liberal candidate won a victory. 

It is never easy for a contemporary critic to determine the place 
which history will ultimately assign to any particular statesman. But, 
if the eminence of a Minister may be determined by the impression 
which he makes on the legislation and policy of a nation, Mr. Glad- 
stone and Sir Robert Peel must be placed as the foremost statesmen 
of the reign. In finance, these two men stand, beyond dispute, above 
all their contemporaries. But in other matters each made his mark. 
Sir Robert Peel reformed our currency, reformed our banking sys- 
tem, reformed the criminal code, and removed one of the great 
grievances of Ireland by emancipating the Roman Catholics. Mr. 
Gladstone supplemented these labours by the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church and the passage of the Irish Land Act. Sir Robert 
Peel was cut off by an unfortunate accident before the infirmities of 
increasing years had impaired either his intellect or his vigour. Mr. 
Gladstone, on the contrary, has survived to prove to us how easily 
the burden of fourscore years may be borne by men of exceptional 
strength of body and mind. Yet it is worth observing that, if Mr. 
Gladstone had died at the age at which Sir Robert Peel passed away, 
he would have been acknowledged, beyond all question, as the greatest 
Minister of his age. But, whatever may be the ultimate deci- 
sion of the nation in regard to Home Rule, it is difficult to believe 
that posterity will concentrate its attention on the period of contro- 
versy and failure in which Mr. Gladstone’s life is closing, and overlook 
his earlier career. It is by what men do, and not by what they fail 
to do, that they are usually judged. 

Sharply opposed, both to Sir Robert Peel and to Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Disraeli is not likely to rank in history as a great statesman ; 
but he is probably the most interesting personage of the reign. Mr. 
Froude acknowledges that Mr. Carlyle once referred to the famous 
Tory leader as an illustration of his opinion that, under a Parlia- 
mentary Government, “ not the fittest men were chosen to administer 
our affairs, but the ‘ unfittest.’”’ Mr. Disraeli’s rise to be leader of 
the Tory Party and Prime Minister of England is unquestionably 
the most surprising fact in modern English history. 

Mr. Disraeli began his political career by standing for Wycombe 
as—what Mr. Froude calls—a Radical of the Radicals. He came 
before the electors with recommendations from Mr. Hume, Mr. 
O’Connell, and Sir F. Burdett. Even Mr. Carlyle said no harder 
things of the landed aristocracy than Mr. Disraeli said of them in 
Sybil. He won his spurs by the bitterest attacks on the leader of 
his own party. Himself a Jew in lineage and in feeling, and zealous 
to remove any restrictions affecting his own race, he ultimately suc- 
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ceeded to the leadership of his party after Lord George Bentinck’s 
retirement: and Lord George retired because the Conservatives 
remonstrated with him for voting for the emancipation of the Jews. 
Disliked by many of his colleagues, and distrusted by many of his 
followers, he triumphed—after years of waiting—both over dislike and 
distrust. He ultimately led his party to the greatest victory which 
the Conservatives had achieved since the first Reform Act, and his 
memory is preserved by a powerful organisation, which takes its 
name from a flower, which Mr. Disraeli is popularly supposed to have 
admired, but which there is not the slightest evidence that he ever 
preferred. 

Such a career undoubtedly shows that Mr. Disraeli was a great 
person, but it does not necessarily prove that he was a great states- 
man. Throughout his career, indeed, Mr. Disraeli seemed more 
eager to satisfy his own ambition than to promote the interests of 
the country. Few men who have served so long in Parliameut, and 
have risen so high, have left less mark on the Statute Book. He 
was, no doubt, to some extent responsible for the Reform Act of 
1867. But, in the first place, we have reason to believe that this 
measure was not the product of his own thought, but had been actu- 
ally offered to his predecessors, before it was accepted by himself ; 
and, in the next place, the shape which it ultimately assumed was 
determined by the amendments which Mr. Gladstone moved, and 
which Mr. Disraeli, in the first instance, declared he would never 
accept. Few other measures can be associated with his memory. 
Mr. Froude, indeed, claims that “ he had helped to drain London; 
he had helped to shorten the hours of children’s labour. His larger 
exploits had been to bring the Jews into Parliament, and to bring 
under the Crown the Government of India.” But his name will not 
be prominently associated with three out of these four reforms. Even 
the fourth, the admission of) the Jews into the Legislature, was 
effected by a compromise which, we believe, he had no share in 
suggesting. 

Mr. Disraeli, in fact, was a great member of Parliament rather 
than a great statesman. His most brilliant efforts were made in 
Opposition. He rose into prominence by his attacks on Sir R. 
Peel, which most people imagine were prompted by disappoint- 
ment. Mr. Disraeli had desired place and had not received it. 
Mr. Froude, indeed, has had the ingenuity to suggest that the 
opinions propounded in Sybi/ may teach us to understand Mr. 
Disraeli’s feelings towards the Minister. ‘“‘ He had seen, or supposed 
himself to have seen, a poisonous fungus eating out the heart of 
English life. In town and country ... there was one rapid 
process of degeneracy. . . . The peasantry were serfs, the town 
artisans were becoming little better than brutes. ... The cause 
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was everywhere the same. The gospel of political economy had 
been substituted for the Gospel of Christ. With the powerful Pro- 
tectionist majority returned by the elections of 1841, Peel, in 
Disraeli’s opinion, had an opportunity of bringing the demoralising 
tendencies under the authority of reason and conscience.” Mr. 
Froude, indeed, gives us no hint what Mr. Disraeli thought, or what 
he himself thought, Peel should have done. And, in the absence 
of any such suggestion, we must adhere to the opinion that the 
course which Peel did take was both wise and effective. Admitting, 
as we do, that England reached its lowest depth of degradation in 
1842, when crime and pauperism both reached not their relative but 
their actual maxima, it is, in our judgment, one of Peel’s chief 
claims to be regarded as a great statesman that, from the period of 
his accepting office, the tide of improvement began to flow which has 
hardly ever since been checked for any long interval. We do not 
say that the subsequent improvement was due exclusively or even 
chiefly to Peel’s legislation. But, to put the claim on the lowest 
ground, Peel's measures proved not inconsistent with the improve- 
ment. Mr. Disraeli may have been sincere in opposing them. If 
so, he was grievously lacking in judgment and foresight. 

The time came, however, thirty-three years later, when Mr. 
Disraeli had himself an opportunity as great as that which Peel 
enjoyed in 1841. At the head of a powerful majority in the, House 
of Commons, with the full support of the Lords, and with the confi- 
dence of the Queen, ‘‘he could do what he pleased.” Mr. Froude 
thinks that he should “‘ have seized the opportunity to reorganise 
the internal government of Ireland,” and to consolidate our Colonial 
empire. Instead of which “ he left Ireland to simmer in confusion : 
his zeal for the consolidation of the empire was satisfied by the new 
title with which he decorated his Sovereign ; and his administration 
will be remembered by the part which he played in the Eastern 
question.”’ The banner of Imperialism was unfurled by the Minister, 
and ‘the grand chance, given to English Conservatism [was } lost 
in a too ambitious dream.” 

The Imperial policy which Mr. Disraeli thus propounded, and on 
which we shall have more to say later on, brought again into sharp 
relief the difference between Mr. Gladstone and himself. Previously 
they had often been opposed on domestic politics. From 1876 they 
were still more keenly opposed on foreign policy. In foreign politics 
Mr. Disraeli followed in the steps of Lord Palmerston. Mr. Glad- 
stone usually acted much more nearly on the precepts of Lord 
Aberdeen. The policy, however, which Lord Aberdeen pursued at 
the Foreign Office from 1841 to 1846 is so little understood that we 
may usefully devote some space to this portion of the career of one 
of the Queen’s Prime Ministers. 
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Lord Aberdeen—if we may apply the apophthegm of Tacitus— 
would have been universally regarded as worthy of the first place in 
any ministry, if he had not been Prime Minister. He succeeded to 
the Foreign Office at a critical period. Lord Palmerston, by his 
vigorous action, had brought us to the verge of a quarrel with three 
of the most powerful nations in the world. Distrust of Russia had 
produced the unfortunate series of events which were responsible for 
the first Afghan War. <A resolute determination to maintain the 
Turk in Asia Minor had kindled a quarrel, which might easily have 
involved war with France; while a disputed boundary between 
Canada and the United States, and other questions were handled, on 
both sides of the Atlantic, in a manner which brought two grea 
kindred nations into sharp conflict. It was the merit of Lord 
Aberdeen’s policy that he composed all these differences without in 
any way lowering the credit of his country. But, in Lord Stanmore’s 
words, ‘the principal achievement of the five years spent by Lord 
Aberdeen at the Foreign Office was the establishment and main- 
tenance of a cordial and intimate understanding with the French 
Government.” Hardly ever in the history of England, or even in 
the history of the world, have the Ministers of two great and rival 
nations been on such terms of cordial intimacy as were established 
between Lord Aberdeen and M. Guizot. 

The perfect understanding which prevailed between these two men 
was due to the conviction of both of them that differences on minor 
subjects should be subordinated to the great interest of peace, which 
it was the common object of both nations to preserve. As M. Guizot 
said, “Rien ne gite plus les grandes affaires comme les petites 
querelles.”” Occasion for little quarrels constantly arose. The feeling 
which was excited by Mr. Pritchard’s arrest in Tahiti provoked 
passions on both sides of the Channel, which, under other guidance, 
might easily have led to war; and the delicate negotiations respect- 
ing the marriage of the young Queen of Spain, produced a violent 
quarrel between France and Spain the moment that Lord Aberdeen’s 
portfolio was transferred to Lord Palmerston. 

Lord Palmerston was not merely Lord Aberdeen’s predecessor 
and successor. He was his exact opposite in his conceptions of 
diplomacy. Heé had no idea of subordinating the little to the great. 
Wherever British interests were threatened, wherever the British 
citizen was injured, he thought it his duty to speak with the voice of 
a Minister conscious that he has the strength of England at his 
back. The British citizen, like the Civis Romanus, was enabled to 
boast that “‘ in whatever land he might be, the watchful eye and the 
strong arm of England would protect him.” <A resolute policy of 
this character has undoubtedly its attractions. But it fails to take 
into account the obvious facts that there are two sides to most 
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questions: that even Englishmen are not always quite reasonable in 
their conduct and their claiins: that a remedy should be sought for 
little injuries with the least offence to the susceptibilities of other 
nations: that, in short, ‘les petites querelles” should not be allowed 
to mar “ great affairs of state.” One of our diplomatists in 1850 is 
reported to have said that, much as he admired Lord Palmerston, he 
wished that the British fleet was not used to exact every claim of 
eighteenpence. The reader who studies the story of Don Pacifico 
will probably arrive at the same conclusion. 

Whatever may have been the merits or demerits of Lord 
Palmerston’s foreign policy, there is no doubt that it impressed 
the imagination of his fellow-countrymen. And this impression 
gained strength from the events which preceded the Crimean War. 
It is probable that this unfortunate episode in our history might 
have been avoided if the Cabinet had clearly announced its intention, 
either of resisting Russian aggression at all hazards, or of leaving 
Turkey unaided to settle her differences with her great opponent. 
The first course, which would have been adopted by Lord Palmerston, 
would, in all probability, have induced Russia to pause; the second 
course, which would probably have been taken by Lord Aberdeen, 
might have impressed on Turkey the necessity of timely concessions. 
But it was the misfortune of the Cabinet or 1853 that, while the 
Prime Minister was able to prevent the adoption of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s proposals, he had not the firmness to insist on his own policy. 
The Cabinet drifted when it ought to have acted; war ensued, and 
Lord Aberdeen, held responsible for the sufferings of, the Army, 
was driven from office. On his fall the country felt instinctively 
that the one man who had known his own mind throughout the 
preceding years was best qualified for dealing with the crisis, and 
Lord Palmerston became Prime Minister. 

The resolute foreign policy which Lord Palmerston habitually 
pursued, especially in the East, had been warmly praised by Mr. 
Disraeli years before in Tancred. But in 1876-1878, Mr. Disraeli 
did more than praise it; he imitated or exaggerated it. When the 
country was profoundly moved by the reports of atrocious cruelties 
in Bulgaria, he made the great mistake of treating these stories as 
coffee-house babble. The secret history of the Beaconsfield Adminis- 
tration has yet to be written; but it can hardly be doubted that many 
members of his own Cabinet disapproved of the Oriental sympathies 
and callous language of the Prime Minister. The country, roused 
to a sense of its true duties by Mr. Gladstone’s eloquence, refused to 
support the Porte. A Conference was held at Constantinople to en- 
deavour to arrange terms of pacification, and Lord Salisbury was 
selected to represent this country at the Conference. 

The results of the Conference tended to strengthen the hands of 
the more peaceful members of the Cabinet. For while Lord 
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Salisbury had no difficulty in arranging matters with the Russian 
Envoy, he found that the Turk was immovably opposed to conces- 
sions. The British Government could not obviously go to war with 
a power, which was accepting its suggestion, for the sake of support- 
ing another power which was rejecting its advice ; and, at a meeting 
of the Conference, Lord Salisbury warned the Porte, in the name of 
his Government, that if it refused to give way the responsibility for 
the consequence would rest solely with the Sultan and his advisers. 

Even after the outbreak of war there was at first nothing to 
indicate any change in this policy. On the contrary, Lord Derby, 
as Foreign Minister, represented the position of the Cabinet in a 
despatch which Mr. Gladstone might have authorised; and Lord 
Salisbury endeavoured to check the alarm which Russian successes 
in Asia were exciting by ascribing it to “ the popular use of maps 
on too small a seale.”’ But, in December, 1877, or in January, 1878, 
the fall of Plevna and the passage of the Balkans placed Turkey at 
the mercy of her opponent. On the 23rd January, news arriving 
that the Russians were marching on Adrianopie, the Cabinet decided 
to send the British fleet to Constantinople, and to ask Parliament 
for a credit of £6,000,000. Lord Curnarvon, the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, thereupon resigned office. At the end of March 
the Russian Government admitted that it had signed the Treaty of 
San Stefano, “ and boldiy announced that, though it left to other 
Powers the liberty of raising such questions as they might think fit, 
it reserved to itself the liberty of accepting or not accepting the dis- 
cussion of those questions.” The Cabinet then called out the Reserves ; 
Lord Derby resigned office, and Lord Salisbury became Foreign 
Minister. 

Then ensued the Congress of Berlin, and that ‘ Peace with Hon- 
our” which so profoundly impressed the imagination of the people. 
And, in one sense, the terms made at Berlin deserved approval. It 
was worth while incurring some risk for the sake of ensuring the 
principle that arrangements which had been laid down by Europe 
should not be altered by a single Power. In other respects there 
is good reason for doubting whether the terms which were agreed 
upon at Berlin were preferable to those which had been enforced on 
Turkey at San Stefano. The chief points in the latter treaty to which 
Lord Beaconsfield took exception were the cession of Batoum to 
Russia and the consolidation of Bulgaria. Batoum remained Russian 
after Berlin. Roumelia was separated from Bulgaria; but the 
separation was only maintained for seven years. 

The controversy with Russia led directly to the second Afghan 
war. We are not prepared to assert that the Government of the day 
was wrong in refusing to permit a Russian envoy to remain at the 
Court of Cabul when Shere Ali had declined to receive an English 
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mission. But it is doubtful whether the object could not have been 
gained by direct negotiations with St. Petersburg, instead of by 
measures which necessarily led to war with Afghanistan. The 
milder course should, at least, have been adopted before sterner and 
more uncompromising methods were resorted to. If, indeed, it be 
necessary, as specialists assert, to maintain the kingdom of the 
Ameer as a buffer state on our Indian frontier, common-sense 
seems to indicate that we should strengthen, not weaken, the buffer. 
To cripple your buffer by invasion, and to treat it as an enemy, are, 
apparently, sure methods of making it both inefficient and hostile. 
We have no space in this article to deal with the careers of the 
other ministers of the reign, We cannot dwell on the great services 
of Lord John Russell, or the fervid eloquence of Lord Derby, or 
even attempt the parallel, which we should have liked to have drawn, 
between the characters of Lord Melbourne and Lord Rosebery. We 
have endeavoured only briefly to indicate some of the salient features 
in the policies of the Queen’s Prime Ministers. But perhaps the most 
striking testimony to the merits of our rulers during the period may 
be found in the growth of our Empire and the prosperity of its 
people. 
S. WaALpo.e. 









































THE STORY OF STAMBOULOFF’S FALL. 


Ir was my fortune to reside in Sofia during the last months of the 
Stambouloff ministry. It was my fortune also to be in intimate 
relations with various personages who were either actors or interested 
spectators in the drama of Bulgarian politics. The fate of the 
Stambouloff administration, or, more correctly speaking, of its great 
chief—for in those days Stambouloff and his ministry were almost 
equivalent terms—formed the one absorbing topic of interest at the 
time ; and, therefore, given the relations of which I speak, I was 
kept informed of every stage in the strange tragi-comedy which 
preceded the downfall of the so-called Bismarck of Bulgaria. I 
left Sofia on the eve of his enforced resignation. Of the events 
which followed I know comparatively little. As to the actual 
circumstances of his assassination I know nothing beyond what I 
have learnt from the newspaper reports, and I have not the power, 
even if I had the wish, to express any opinion as to the immediate 
causes of that atrocious crime. But I think a recital of the events 
which preceded the fall of the Stambouloff government may throw 
a certain amount of light on the personal causes which led first to 
the Premier’s deposition from his quasi-dictatorship, and ultimately 
to his untimely and cruel death. During the period to which I 
refer there happened to be no representative of the English press 
at Sofia. The story, therefore, of the last days of the Stambouloff 
régime is, I fancy, very little known to the British public, and may, 
in view of subsequent events, be worth recital. 

I reached Sofia a few days after the birth of the infant prince 
who is now the heir-apparent to the Bulgarian throne. This event, 
strangely enough, impaired the supremacy which Stambouloff had 
hitherto enjoyed, by leading to an antagonism of policy between 
himself and Prince Ferdinand. As the key to the whole subsequent 
series of events is to be found in the rupture which occurred between 
the Prince and the Premier, it is necessary to dwell somewhat at: 
length on the starting-point of their quarrel. Up to the birth of 
his son and heir Prince Ferdinand had little independent hold—and, 
what is even more important, knew that he had no such hold—on 
the sympathies of his subjects. In the earlier years of his reign he 
laboured under various disadvantages, for many ot which he was not 
responsible. He was a foreigner, and all foreigners are unpopular 
in Bulgaria. He was a Catholic, and all Catholics are viewed with 
distrust by the Bulgarian priesthood, which forms one of the most 
powerful elements in the Principality, as in all communities belonging 
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to the Eastern rite. He was ignorant of the country and the language, 
and could only communicate with his people through his ministers. 
Ife had succeeded a singularly popular sovereign in the person of 
the hero of Slievnitza, and had succeeded under circumstances which 
through no fault of his own, were not calculated to increase his popu- 
larity ; and, more than all, he was not—and never can. be—the kind of 
personage to enlist the sympathies of the people of the Peasant State. 
indeed, up to the period in question, his chief, if not his only, hold 
on his subjects was that he was believed to be the safeguard of 
their national independence, while the main ground for this belief 
lay in the fact that he was the nominee of Stambouloff, and was 
supposed to enjoy the full confidence of his nominator. With the 
birth of a son his position became materially altered, One of the 
dominant characteristics of the Bulgarian nationality consists of a 
profound pride in a more or less mythical past, and a still more pro- 
found faith in a more or less problematical future. The fact that 
for the first time for many centuries a Bulgarian prince had been 
born on Bulgarian soil, bearing theyname of the national hero of 
Bulgarian legend, seemed to the mind of the Bulgarian peasantry 
a certain sign and symbol of the restoration of the ancient Bulgarian 
empire. Residents utterly unconnected with the Court declared to 
me that they had never witnessed such a display of enthusiasm 
amidst a singularly undemonstrative people as that which greeted 
the news of Prince Boris’ birth. From that time Prince Ferdi- 
nand felt with some amount of justice that his title to the throne 
_ rested on grounds independent of Stambouloff’s support/ and favour. 

Very shortly after my arrival at Sofia I had an interview with 
‘Stambouloff at his own house. On this occasion he spoke to me very 
frankly, as was his wont, about his political position. He assured 
me that, personally, he should be very glad to retire from office, 
firstly on account of his health, which gave him uneasiness, secondly, 
on account of his private affairs, which suffered from his inability to 
give them the attention they required. At the time I thought 
these phrases were the mere commonplaces every Minister in all 
countries and on all occasions is apt to employ when there is any talk 
of his resignaticn ; but later events have caused me to think they 
were spoken with more sincerity than I then supposed. However, he 
admitted that fur the time being he had no idea of quitting office. 
Hlis presence at the head of affairs he considered necessary to the 
muintenance of Bulgarian independence, and he was willing to 
remain in office so long as he enjoyed the approval of the country and 
the confidence of the Prince. So soon as one of these supports failed 
him, he was willing and glad to resign; but up to the present he 
hud the country on his side, and he had every reason to believe that 
tl.e Prince approved of his policy. Of course it is impossible for 
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me to say how far the confidence thus expressed was genuine, or 
was assumed for a purpose. But I am inclined to think that the 
Premier's belief in his own personal popularity was absolutely sincere. 
From all I could learn, I have no doubt that in so far as there is any 
genuine public opinion in Bulgaria, that opinion was then, and 
probably is still, in favour of Stambouloff’s policy. A country in 
which the Bulgarian atrocities—atrocities, it should never be for- 
gotten, committed in the main by Bulgarians upon Bulgarians— 
were a possibility cannot be judged by our English ideas. Nations 
amongst whom the rule of force has prevailed for centuries, do not 
develop a sudden love for legality or a sudden horror of oppression. 
Even if the stories of his detractors were true to the letter, which 
they certainly were not, and even if Stambouloff, when putting down 
all opposition, as he certainly did, with an iron hand, had disregarded 
notonly legality, but humanity in punishing those whorebelled against 
his authority, his action would only have been condemned by the 
victims of his arbitrary rule, and would have commended itself to 
the great majority of his fellow-countrymen. A strong ruler is not 
only feared, but respected, and even liked, in all Oriental countries ; 
and Bulgaria is, and for years to come must remain, an Oriental 
country in sentiment. Added to this, Stambouloff was completely in\ 
sympathy with the Bulgarian people. He shared their ideas, their | 

aspirations, their prejudices, and knew how to speak to them after 

their own fashion. Simple in his tastes and mode of life, accessible 

to everybody, good-natured and friendly to all, except to those who 

thwarted his will, he was an ideal ruler of a half-civilised community 

of small peasant farmers. The only error I think he committed in 

his estimate of his fellow-countrymen’s feelings towards himself 
was that he underrated their Oriental readiness to side with the 

strongest, to obey servilely whoever may be in power. 

I think also, though I am not equally confident as to this, that 
Stambouloff was sincere in his expression of confidence in Prince 
Ferdinand. There were many reasons why this confidence might 
have seemed well merited. Not only did the Prince owe his throne 
to the ex-Regent, but the success which had attended his reign was 
by common consent due to his Prime Minister, and his Prime 
Minister alone. Stambouloff had seen too much of the world, and 
especially of the Bulgarian world, to believe implicitly in the potency 
of human gratitude, otherwise than—according to the well-known 
cynical definition—as a hope of favours to come. The chief ground 
of his reliance upon the Prince’s support was a conviction that he was 
absolutely indispensable to his royal master, and that his royal 
master knew him to be indispensable. The extraordinary vitality of 
the man, his consciousness of being, in intelligence, energy, and 
courage wu head and shoulders above his fellows, combined with his 
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natural ‘vsouciance of character, led him to underrate his opponents. 
I do not think, judging from the terms he used in speaking of the 
Prince, that he gave his Highness credit for the application with 
which he had mastered the Bulgarian language, and had studied 
Bulgarian politics, that he appreciated the umbrage which his own 
masterful policy and his personal manner had given to his Sovereign, 
or that he realised the fact that Prince Ferdinand was anxious to 
escape from leading-strings, and to become in fact, as well as in 
name, the ruler of Bulgaria, The love of court pomp, pageantry, 
and etiquette which distinguishes Prince Ferdinand was so alien to 
Stambouloff’s nature that it was difficult for him to imagine that a 
Prince with whom this love seemed to be a ruling passion should 
also entertain any serious political ambitions. 

On the occasion of my first audience the Prince seemed unac- 
countably anxious to impress upon me, as a foreign visitor, 
the importance of the part he played in the government of the 
country. This may have been the result of the egotism which 
forms the dominant feature of Prince Ferdinand’s character, but 
certainly if I had known nothing previously of the history of 
Bulgaria, and of the events which had occurred since the abdication 
of his predecessor, I should have supposed from the Prince’s remarks 
that the policy of the State had been conceived and dictated by him- 
self with the assistance, doubtless, of his Prime Minister, to whose 
ability he paid a fitting, though by no means enthusiastic compli- 
ment. It struck me also as curious at the time that while speaking 
very bitterly about the personal animosity displayed by the then Czar, 
he went out of his way to assure me of his gratitude towards Russia, 
and his deep sense of the services she had rendered his adopted 
country. The impression left on my mind by the Prince was not 
that of a man with any great original ability, but of a man very 
quick in appropriating the ideas of others, possessing considerable 
insight into human character, especially in its lower and less worthy 
aspects, and capable, notwithstanding his seeming frivolousness, of 
pursuing his own ends with pertinacity and adroitness. The French 
word ma/in, for which there is no exact English equivalent, appeared 
to me the best description of his undoubted cleverness, and I felt 
convinced that if his ministers regarded him, whether for good or bad, 
as a guantité négligéable in Bulgarian politics they were committing 
a mistake which might be attended with serious consequences. 

Looking back upon the past by the light of subsequent events I 
cannot doubt that at the time of which I speak the Prince had 
already conceived the notion of getting rid of the virtual tutelage in 
which he was kept by Stambouloff. Perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say that the Prince had already foreseen the possibility 
of contingencies arising under which the interests of himself and his 
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dynasty might prove inconsistent with the retention of Stambouloff 
as his Prime Minister. At the interview to which I refer the 
Prince, amongst other matters, dwelt strongly upon the importance 
of his formal recognition by the European Powers in the interest of 
Bulgaria and of the peace of Europe. Only a short time before 
Stambouloff and Grekoff, the then Minister of Foreign Affairs, had 
assured me that far from desiring the recognition of the Prince they 
had taken no steps to secure this recognition and should regard its 
accordance, in so far as Russia was concerned, as a national calamity. 
If once, they asserted, the Czar agreed to accept Prince Ferdinand as 
the legitimate sovereign of the Principality, Bulgaria would lose 
and not gain. The country could get on very well without recognition, 
while the one practical result of Russia’s acknowledging her legal 
status would be the appointment of a Russian Minister at the 
capital, and of Russian Consuls in every town, and both 
Legation and Consulates would necessarily become centres of disaffec- 
tion and intrigue against the established order of things. Natur- 
ally the Ministers were anxious in speaking to me to put the best 
face on public affairs. But I learnt at the time, from persons more 
intimately acquainted with their ideas than a stranger could 
possibly be, that in their opinion the return of Russian representa- 
tives to Bulgaria would endanger the personal safety of all public 
men, who in common with themselves, were opposed to Russian 
intervention in the affairs of Bulgaria. This divergence of policy 
between the Prince and the Premier, two men who were hardly 
capable of understanding each other’s point of view, was certain, 
sooner or latter, to lead to an open rupture. 

I am anxious, in what I have to say on this subject, to do justice 
to both sides, and therefore I think it only fair to add that Prince 
Ferdinand’s intense desire for official recognition was not so un- 
reasonable or so childish as it is often alleged to have been. To a 
man fond of state, vain of his personal position, and morbidly sus- 
ceptible as to his own dignity, the constant slights and rebuffs 
which his non-recognition entailed were more galling than they 
would have been to common mortals. But, apart from this, a less 
sensitive prince might well have considered that not only his own 
prospects, but those of his dynasty, were seriously imperilled by the 
reluctance of his Ministers to take any steps to force on his recogni- 
tion. There is a story told that in the latter days of the Temporal 
Power a fervent Catholic visitor to the Vatican, who observed that 
the Pope was much depressed, tendered the remark that it must be 
a consolation to His Holiness to reflect that the barque of St. Peter 
could never make shipwreck. The answer of Pio Nino was, La barca, 
no, ma il pescatore, si. A similar reflection must often, I think, 
have presented itself to Prince Ferdinand’s mind. It was all 
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very true, as his Ministers assured him, that recognition or no 
recognition, the safety of Bulgaria was assured, but how about 
himself and his dynasty? So long as he was not accepted abroad 
by the Powers as the lawful sovereign of Bulgaria, it was always 
possible, or even probable, that his deposition might be demanded as an 
essential condition of any settlement ; and if such a deman1 were made 
he was too shrewd a man to imagine that his loyal subjects would 
hesitate about throwing him over, supposing it suited their interests, 

Given the character of Prince Ferdinand, it is probable enough 
that the manifest reluctance of his Ministers to press for his recog- 
nition may have excited suspicions in his mind that they were 
really intriguing against himself and his dynasty. It is certain 
that there were persons about the Court who were ready to 
suggest this suspicion to him, even if it had not already presented 
itself to his mind. He was assured from many quarters, from some 
honestly, from others with deliberate deceit, that Stambouloff’s 
personality and Stambouloff’s anti-Russian policy were the real 
obstacles to his recognition ; that if he could only get rid of Stam- 
bouloff in such a manneras to gratify Russian susceptibilities, the Czar 
would withdraw all personal opposition, and that then his own recog- 
nition as Sovereign of Bulgaria would follow as a matter of course. 
These assurances were too much in accordance with his personal 
ambitions and prejudices not to meet with ready acceptance. Thus, 
if I am right, the resolution of Ferdinand to part company with 
Stambouloff wes formed upon—and largely in consequence of—the 
birth of Prince Boris, and the resolution thus formed was carried out 
with a persistency and power of dissimulation for which the Prince’s 
Ministers were not prepared. 

The birth of the infant prince was followed by the long and 
alarming illness of his mother, the Princess Marie of Parma. The 
death of his wife at this crisis would have materially impaired the 
Prince’s hold on the Bulgarian people. So long, therefore, as her 
recovery seemed doubtful, no active steps could be taken towards 
forcing on a ministerial crisis. Moreover, personal anxiety as to his 
wife’s health doubtless occupied Prince Ferdinand’s mind to the 
exclusion of other cares. Be this as it may, during the weeks which 
followed the Princess’s confinement Ferdinand held studiously aloof 
from all public affairs. He interfered very little, if at all, with his 
Ministers, and they often found it difficult to obtain interviews with 
him on formal matters of business for which his signature was 
required, At last, towards the middle of March, the Princess was 
sufficiently recovered to be removed from Sofia, and in accordance 
with the doctor’s advice it was determined to take her to the 
neighbourhood of Vienna. She was accompanied by her husband, 
and in his absence Stambouloff, as usual, was appeinted Regent. 
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At this time the Bulgarian Government was confronted by a very 
embarrassing controversy, which might easily have led, and indeed 
was expected to lead, to a ministerial crisis. Without any apparent 
reason or motive, the Sultan had suddenly issued a decree to the 
effect that the Bulgarian schools in Macedonia must be placed 
under the ownership of some specified person, not under that of 
any corporation or community. It would take far too long to 
enter into the rights and wrongs of this vexed question. It is 
enough to say that with or without justice, this decree was regarded 
us a deliberate attack on the Bulgarian nationality. The Mace- 
donian question is not in reality a struggle on the part of the 
Christian population to get rid of the rule of Islam, but a conflict 
between the Bulgarian, Greek, and Servian nationalities in Mace- 
donia, as to which of them shall establish its claim to the reversion 
of Macedonia, when, as may happen at any time, it is emancipated 
from Turkish domination. The schcols under the old system were 
in the hands of the Bulgarian clergy, and were admittedly em- 
ployed as agencies for strengthening, e xtending, and consolidating the 
Bulgarian nationality movement in Macedonia. The decree to which 
I allude was believed to have been issued at the request of the Greeks 
of the Phanar, supported, as usual, by Russian influence, and its 
supposed object was to favour the Greek nationality in Macedonia, to 
the detriment of the Bulgarian. In consequence there was a general 
outery throughout the Principality, calling on the Government to 
intervene actively on behalf of the Macedonian Bulgarians, even if 
this intervention should lead to an open rupture with the Suzerain 
power. 

This popular outery placed the then ministry in a position of 
extreme difficulty. The whole policy of Stambouloff was based upon 
the necessity of maintaining friendly relations with Turkey, as a 
guarantee against Russian aggression: but friendly relations were 
un impossibility unless the obnoxious decree was repealed. In 
Bulgaria, as in all other Christian provinces of the Ottoman Empire, 
it is extremely difficult, especially for a foreigner, to say how far 
any agitation against Turkey is real or fictitious, a home product or 
an artificial movement of foreign growth. All I can say is that 
there was in Bulgaria, during the spring of last year, all the out- 
ward indications of a strong popular agitation. Public meetings 
were held in all the large towns; resolutions were passed protesting 
against the alleged persecution of the Macedonian Bulgarians ; sub- 
scriptions were raised—or, at any rate, promised—on their behalf ; 
bands of volunteers were enlisted ; and in the papers, especially in 
those of the Opposition, the Government was called upon to mass 
troops upon the Macedonian frontier, so as to be ready to invade the 
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province in case Turkey should persist in upholding the School 
decree. I cannot doubt that this agitation, though I believe it to 
have been based upon a genuine national sentiment, was also stimu- 
lated by Stambouloff’s political and personal opponents. 

The expectations of Stambouloff’s fall on the Macedonian School 
question, which were confidently entertained at the time, especially in 
Court circles, were defeated by the ability of the Premier. I believe, 
if the true history of this curious episode is ever made known, it 
will be found that Stambouloff encouraged the agitation till it had 
reached dimensions which enabled him to intimate to the Sultan 
that he could not undertake to keep the movement for intervention 
under control, unless concessions were made at Constantinople. In 
his representations to the Porte he was, as he himself assured me, 
warmly supported by Sir Philip Currie, who had only just entered 
on his post of British Ambassador at Stamboul. The Sultan grew 
frightened at the storm he had raised, and resolved to give way. 
Not only was the decree which had given such umbrage withdrawn, 
but permission was granted to establish two Greek Bulgarian 
Bishoprics in Macedonia, thereby giving increased authority to the 
Bulgarian clergy, and increased encouragement to the Bulgarian 
nationality propaganda. In fact, Stambouloff, instead of being 
defeated had triumphed all along the line, as the champion and vin- 
dicator of Bulgarian rights in Macedonia. Mass meetings were held 
in his honour ; and, in the speech which he delivered at Sofia to a 
torchlight procession, he declared that the interests of Bulgaria 
would be best promoted by cordial and loyal co-operation with the 
Suzerain power. As I write I can hear once more the cheers in 
response to this declaration—cheers which were given by the mob 
within a few steps of the very spot where little more. than a year 
later the speaker was literally hacked to death. 

It may render the course of events more intelligible to state here 
that the arrangement with the Sultan was concluded in Prince 
Ferdinand’s absence, and without his direct sanction. The Prince 
at that time was with his wife at Ebenthal, near Vienna. The reason 
why, according to Stambouloff’s statement, the arrangement was not 
submitted to him, before its formal ratification, was as follows: 
The arrangement had to be accepted at once if atall. Inallnegotia- 
tions with the Ottoman Government, especially under a Sultan so 
capricious and so irresolute as Abdul Hamid, delays are dangerous. 
Every hour which intervened between his Majesty’s offer and its 
acceptance increased the risk of influences hostile to Bulgaria being 
brought into play at Constantinople to upset the conclusion of the 
compact. The arrangement was not one which could be safely 
communicated by telegraph, and to have sent a messenger to the 
Prince must have necessitated a delay of at least a couple of days. 
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The arrangement was so manifestly advantageous to Bulgaria that it 
was impossible to suppose the Prince would object to its conclusion ; 
and, therefore, Stambouloff took upon himself, as Regent, to accept it 
without previous reference tothe Sovereign. The explanation, whether 
sincere or not, seems plausible in itself. But the fact that soimportant 
an agreement had been concluded without his approval, and concluded 
in such a way that the whole credit of its conclusion devolved on 
the Premier, rankled in Prince Ferdinand’s mind, and later on 
furnished one of the chief pretexts for Stambouloff’s dismissal. 

The first attempt to oust Stambouloff on the Macedonian schools 
question, and to replace him by a Minister more acceptable to Russia, 
had resulted in increasing his authority. It was necessary to find 
some new ground of attack, and that ground was supplied by an 
unforeseen accident. Indeed, the only possible reason for doubting 
this being the result of chance lies in the fact that the accident in 
question occurred at a moment and in amanner which seemed especially 
chosen to secure the purposes of the anti-Stambouloff party. The 
Stambouloff ministry with the exceptions of M. Grekoff, the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and M. Salabascheff, the Minister of Finance, 
might not unfairly be described as composed of “items.” One of 
the least conspicuous of these items was M. Savoff, the Minister 
ot War, best known as the husband of a wife who was not only 
better looking than the run of Sofiote ladies, but, having been 
educated abroad, was also better dressed and more used to society. 
During the Prince’s absence the Regent received a letter from 
M. Savoff tendering his resignation on the ground that he could not 
sit in the same council with M. Slavkoff, the Minister of Public 
Works, who, as he alleged, had been unduly intimate with his wife. 
Stambouloff refused to accept the resignation, first, because the charge, 
whether true or false, seemed to rest on mere suspicion; secondly, 
because it was obviously undesirable to have any reconstitution of the 
ministry while the Prince was away in Austria. Shortly afterwards 
Savoff changed or rather extended his charge, and accused almost all 
his other colleagues, and Stambouloff in particular, of having 
carried on intrigues with his wife. Gradually the charge narrowed 
into a distinct allegation that Stambouloff was the chief, if not the 
sole betrayer of his confidence. The common impression at Sofia 
was that Savoff was out of his mind. He consulted the ecclesiastical 
courts, about obtaining a divorce from his wife, and was assured by them 
that the evidence he could produce was utterly insufficient to justify 
an application for the cancelment of his marriage. Yet, in spite of 
this, he persisted in accusing Stambouloff, and when the latter asked 
for evidence of the charge he retorted by challenging him to fight a 
duel. Indeed, towards the end his almost insane jealousy seemed to 
have culminated in an unreasoning desire to avenge himself on 
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Stambouloff. The matter was placed in the hands of seconds, who 
unanimously decided that Savoff could show no cause whatever for 
demanding satisfaction from the Premier. The report prevalent at 
Sofia was that Savoff had been made a tool of by Stambouloft’s personal 
enemies to force the latter into a duel, in which the chances would have 
been decidedly on the side of his assailant. 

Meanwhile the Opposition papers had taken up the charge, and 
attacked Stamboulofi with a violence which is unintelligible to the 
inhabitants of more educated and civilised communities. I do not 
think, from what I could observe, that the standard of morality as to 
the relations between the sexes is at all higher in Bulgaria than it is 
elsewhere. But the Harem view of women is still very prevalent 
in Bulgaria; and though a Bulgarian Benedict might commit any 
number of offences against his marriage vows without being the 
worse thought of by his fellow-countrymen, he would undoubtedly 
be condemned by social opinion if he had an intrigue with the wife 
of a friend and colleague. Anyhow, the press hostile to Stambouloff 
kept on declaring that a man whose moral character rested under so 
grave a charge could not remain the head of the Government: and 
this crusade against the Minister was vigorously supported by papers 
supposed to represent the views of the Court. 

Immediately on the Prince’s return to Sofia Stambouloff asked his 
Highness to investigate the charge against him, and at the same 
time gave in his written resignation, requesting the Prince to use it 
if he saw cause to consider that the accusation, whether true or false, 
was supported by such evidence as to render his continuance in office 
undesirable in the public interest. Savoff was called upon to assign 
particulars as to the places and dates of the occasions on which the 
alleged offence had been committed, and in reply stated two occasions 
on which, during his own absence from the capital, Stambouloff, as he 
alleged, had passed the night at Sofia with his wife. Thereupon 
Stambouloff was able to prove that on one ofthe two evenings named 
he had been the Prince’s guest at his seaside palace outside at Varna: 
on the second occasion he had been present at a public banquet in 
Philippopolis, so that the particular accusations specified by Savoff 
were clearly shown to be baseless. Moreover, with regard to the 
general charge Stambouloff, if I was rightly informed, used the same 
language in speaking to the Prince which he employed in discussing 
the matter with other persons. He stated that whatever his personal 
character might be he was about the only individual in the country 
who was absolutely incapacitated from carrying on a secret intrigue. 
It was known to everybody that since M. Beltcheff, while walking 
by his side, had been assassinated by mistake for himself, he had 
never quitted his house without an escort of soldiers. To use his own 
words “one can do many things, but one cannot keep a secret 
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assignation when accompanied by a troop of mounted soldiery.”’ I 
can say from my own observation that Stambouloff never came to the 
club without being attended by an armed escort, though the club was 
not five minutes’ walk from his house; that the escort remained on 
duty inside and outside the club as long as he stopped there; and that 
when there was a late sitting they slept in the passages of the 
building to be ready to accompany him home in the early hours of 
the morning. 

The Prince, as I heard at the time, expressed himself com- 
pletely satisfied with Stambouloff’s exculpation, and recommended the 
dismissal of Savoff as the best solution of the imbroglio. The 
Premier agreed to act upon the advice, and considered the matter 
was now at an end. But whether by accident or otherwise, his 
Highness did not return the letter in which Stambouloff had tendered 
his resignation. It so happened that I had an appointment with 
Prince Ferdinand very shortly after his interview with Stambouloff. 
Two things struck me at the time. The first was that he utterly 
ignored some casual remark made in the course of our conversation 
about the ability of the Premier, a subject on which previously 
he lost no opportunity of dilating. The second was that he dwelt 
with extreme bitterness on a statement which had appeared in a 
London paper to the effect that he had been refused permission to 
attend the family conclave at Coburg in honour of the Princess Alix’s 
betrothal to the then Czarewitch. The Prince after a long absence 
had only recently returned to Sofia, and there was no idea that his 
return was only temporary. There was no reason whatever why he 
should have informed me of his intended movements, but certainly 
his tone of conversation conveyed to me the impression that he had 
returned to his capital for good. On the morning after my recep- 
tion I learnt to my surprise that the Prince had quitted Sofia to 
rejoin his wife at Ebenthal. On mentioning this news to one of the 
chief members of the corps diplomatique at Sofia, he assured me I 
must be mistaken, as an hour or two before Stambouloff had made 
an appointment for him to call upon the Prince in the course of the 
day. It turned out, however, that the news was correct, and the only 
interpretation I can offer is that the Prince had quitted Sofia without 
letting his Ministers know till after his departure was an accom- 
plished fact. It is supposed at the time that this hasty journey was 
due to the receipt of alarming news about the health of the Princess, 
but in as far as I could learn later, no such intelligence had been 
received. 

I may also here call attention to another incident, which shows 
how the desire to seek reconciliation with Russia at any price had 
impressed itself on Prince Ferdinand’s mind. Some months before, 
the Metropolitan, Archbishop Clement, had preached a sermon in the 
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Cathedral of Tirnova, in which he had attacked the Prince in the 
most violent terms. For this sermon he was indicted for using 
treasonable language, and was sentenced by the Civil tribunals to a 
period of imprisonment, though in consideration of his exalted office 
he was allowed to serve his term of imprisonment in a monastery, 
An appeal was made against this sentence on the ground that the 
Metropolitan’s offence, if committed at all, was committed in his 
capacity as a priest, and must, therefore, be judged by the Synod 
of the Church, not by the Civil tribunal. The appeal finally came 
last spring before the Supreme Court at Sofia, and was dismissed by 
that on the ground that treasonable language was equally an offence 
against the civil power, whether it was committed by a layman or 
by a priest. Within a short time of the appeal being dismissed, 
Archbishop Clement was pardoned, at, I have reason to believe, the 
direct instance of Prince Ferdinand. It is this Clement who has 
recently been to Russia as the leader of the Russophil party, and 
who is now spoken of as the future Prime Minister of the Prince. 

Without laying any undue stress on these incidents, I think there 
can be no reasonable doubt that Prince Ferdinand had made up 
his mind to get rid of Stambouloff as soon as he could find a decent 
excuse for doing so, and that he had so determined because he 
believed or had been led to believe that by so doing he would remove 
the chief obstacle to his recognition by Russia, as a Prince de jure 
as well as de facto. My impression is, that Stambouloff considered 
the whole matter at an end. The friend to whom he narrated the 
conversation I have recited above, and who repeated its purport to 
me a few hours later, told me that he had asked Stambouloff whether 
the letter tendering his resignation had been returned. ‘ No,” 
Stambouloff answered, ‘‘I never thought of asking for it, but the 
letter is of no consequence now as the Prince and I quite understand 
each other.” 

I quitted Bulgaria within a few days of the interview to which I 
have referred. Very shortly before I left I met Stambouloff at the 
Union Club in Sofia. He was in high spirits about the success of his 
negotiations with the Porte and spoke very cordially of the assistance 
he had received from the British representatives in Turkey in 
bringing the Sultan to reason. Owing to the absence of the Prince, 
the Easter holidays, and the removal of all immediate political 
difficulties, there was very little doing at this period at the public 
offices; and day after day I used to see Stambouloff driving out 
into the country, on the shooting expeditions to which he was 
passionately devoted, and at which he was usually accompanied by 
some of his fellow-ministers, and invariably escorted by a troop of 
mounted soldiers. 

After I had left, I can only speak as to the course of events from 
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the reports of the newspapers and from letters I received from 
friends at Sofia, who were in a position to know what was passing. 
I gather that the attacks upon Stambouloff in the papers which 
were understood to be the organs of the Court were not only 
continued but displayed increased animosity. The relations between 
the Prince and the Premier became more and more strained, and 
within a month of my quitting Sofia, his Highness suddenly 
announced that he had accepted Stambouloff’s resignation, which he 
held in his hands, and had instructed M. Stoiloff to form a ministry. 
Stambouloff was, I believe, taken by surprise. As the Prince held 
his letter of resignation, he could not make a formal grievance of 
his dismissal; nor, I gather, was he inclined todo so. It was the 
firm conviction, not only of himself but of his friends, that no 
government was possible in the face of his opposition, and that the 
ultimate upshot of the crisis which Prince Ferdinand had brought 
about must be his own early return to office with renewed and 
increased authority. 

Unfortunately all these calculations were based on the supposition 
that the ex-Premier would be allowed a free field of political action. 
I do not suppose, or still less suggest, that when Stambouloff was 
thrown overboard either the Prince or his new ministers contem- 
plated the necessity of resorting to violent measures in order to 
hinder the deposed minister from fighting his way back to power. 
All I surmise is that as they began to realise the chances of 
Stambouloff’s return to office, they began to realise also the necessity 
of clipping his wings. One step led to another. 

The personal and political enemies of Stambouloff were not satis- 
fied with his downfall, but clamoured for his disgrace and punish- 
ment: and both the Prince and his ministers, though they must have 
known that the charges brought against the ex-Premier were false, still 
acquiesced in these charges being brought, as they conceived that by 
so acquiescing they might ensure their own safety. Stambouioff, it 
must justly be admitted, damaged his own case by his invectives 
against Prince Ferdinand. His own administration, it must also 
be owned, had furnished examples of high-handed and arbitrary 
action, which his assailants could plead in defence of the treatment 
they dealt out to their defeated antagonist. Ve victis is the motto 
of all Oriental government ; and Bulgaria in her instincts, her ideas, 
and her traditions has still much of the Oriental character. There 
is an Arab proverb, that the wise man dances before the monkey as 
long as he rides on horseback. If you add to this proverb the corol- 
lary that the wise man kicks the monkey as soon as he is thrown off 
horseback, you have a compendium of all Oriental statecraft. I do 
not, therefore, consider that the Bulgarian ministers or the Bulgarian 
people ought to be judged by a Western standard for their conduct 
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towards the statesman to whom the Principality owes its indepen- 
dence. 

A similar excuse, however, can hardly be pleaded in mitigation of 
Prince Ferdinand’s behaviour towards the Minister to whom he was 
so deeply indebted. To assert that His Highness instigated or even 
contemplated the persecution to which Stambouloff fell a victim, 
would be an act of injustice. On the other hand, it is impuos- 
sible to deny that Prince Ferdinand tacit]y sanctioned a persecution 
which he must have known was cruel end unjust, and which he 
ought to have known might be attended with futal consequences 
to its victim. The explanation of his conduct is, I believe, to be 
found in the fact that he was led to believe by the Russophil party 
in Bulgaria, which was mainly composed of Stambouloff’s personal 
enemies, that to sever himself from Stambouloff was the essential con- 
dition of his recognition by the Czar. He stood aside, therefore, when 
Stambouloff implored his intercession to save him from his enemies. 
This refusal to risk his own prospects of reconciliation with St. 
Petersburg, in order to save the Minister who had served him so 
faithfully and so long, was according to the well-known saying, 
“worse than a crime, a blunder”; and for blunders of this kind 
there is no place left for repentance. 

Epwarp Dicey. 
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APPARENTLY an inexorable fate hangs over the farmers of this 
country. For many years they have been growing poorer and poorer, 
and while not a few of them have been ruined outright, most of the 
rest have been only just saved from bankruptcy, partly through the 
indulgence of their landlords and partly by means of cutting down 
expenses in every conceivable way. Those who have depended for 
a living upon live-stock or dairy produce rather than upon corn 
have been helped occasionally by a partial recovery of the prices of 
better times ; but misfortune has been only a question of degree, as 
shown by the evidence taken by the Royal Commission on Agricul- 
ture from nearly every county in Great Britain. It is well known 
that landlords have shared the bad fortune of their tenants, and that 
many thousands of Jabourers have been driven from the country by 
lack of employment to seek a living in the overcrowded towns, 
while those left on the land, in most counties, have had to submit to 
a reduction of wages. It is not my purpose on the present occasion, 
however, to review the evidence of agricultural depression in what 
the country has come to regard as its permanent and regular aspect. 
My object is rather to call attention to the peculiar bad luck of the 
agricultural classes in the shape of the bitter disappointment which 
they have suffered time after time when they had apparently had 
reason to hope for some improvement in their condition. 

Let us take first the case of those who depend chiefly upon the 
production of corn for a living. Four years ago, after a long period 
of falling prices, they had the comfort of learning that the acreage 
of wheat in the world had been steadily falling in proportion to the 
population of bread-eaters. In the United States, India, and most 
of our Colonies, as well as in most of the countries of Europe, the 
wheat area had either been contracted or had remained about 
stationary, while the population of consumers had increased by many 
millions. The explanation obviously was the unremunerative 
returns of wheat-growing at such prices as had been current. There- 
fore it was reasonably supposed, not only that there would be a 
period of improved prices before the acreage would overtake the 
increased and increasing population, but also that the necessary pro- 
portion would not be maintained after it had been reached without a 
continuance of remunerative prices. Further it was expected that as 
the necessary increase in the wheat area would to some extent 
encroach upon the land devoted to other descriptions of gruin, 
they also would go up in value, or that they would show some 
improvement, as they usually do, “in sympathy ” with wheat, even 
if the acreage devoted to them were not diminished. 

As usual, when the fortunes of unlucky agriculture are in thc 
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balance, it was the unexpected which happened. In 1891, when 
there was a famine in Russia, and the French wheat crop was one of 
the smallest of the century, while in all Europe the preduction was 
about twenty-three million quarters less than in the preceding year, 
actual scarcity was apprehended. This was prevented, however, by 
a phenomenally prolific wheat harvest in the United States, by far 
the greatest ever grown in that country, and fully thirty million 
quarters more than the crop of the preceding year. Therefore, after 
a brief spurt, the markets once more settled down in the old groove 
of depression. 

In 1892, when there was another great crop in the United States, 
second in quantity only to that of 1891, Europe also produced an 
abundance, and the Argentine Republic, after two years of increased 
exports, made by far the greatest contribution on record up to that 
time to the requirements of importing countries. Then the surplus 
reserve stocks, increased in 1691, became greater still. In 1893 
there was another good crop in Europe, and an average one in the 
United States, while India had an abundant harvest, and the Argen- 
tine Republic astonished the world by producing over seven million 
quarters of wheat, and exporting not far short of five million quarters, 
thus coming into the position of the third among the great wheat- 
exporting countries. Last year Europe had a still more prolific 
wheat harvest than that of 1895, the United States one above the 
average, and the Argentine Republic the remarkable total of nearly 
ten million quarters. 

Thus it happened that at a time when ordinary cropy would have 
failed to meet the consumptive demand, the world remained glutted 


with wheat, and the price fell lower and lower, until the failure of 


the maize crop in America last year, together with the extremely low 
value of wheat, caused an unprecedented use of the latter grain for 
stock feeding. Never before in the memory of living man had there 
been four such great world’s crops of wheat in succession as those of 
1891-4, although the acreage had increased to only a very small extent. 

It is worth while to notice one peculiar feature of this great pro- 
duction which upset all calculations. Who could have foretold that 
at a time when India’s exports were becoming comparatively insig- 
nificant, and when the prices of wheat were falling, Argentina 
would enormously increase her production of that grain? Previously 
to 1890 the country had only once exported as much as a million 
quarters, and yet, four years later, 7,648,000 quarters could be 
spared. The explanation is that, owing to the enormous gold 
premium which has been current since 1889, and especially since 
1890, the fall in gold prices was not sufficient, until 1894, to counter- 
act the advantage which growers derived from paying nearly all 
their expenses in depreciated paper, of which they received between 
three and four times the amount of the gold prices. But the 
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bounty of Nature conduced in great measure in Argentina, as else- 
where, to the extraordinary production of 1893-4, and the compara- 
tive fuilure of the crops now being marketed has helped towards the 
subsidence of the glut of wheat in the world. 

The result of the glut which has been noticed was the fall in the 
price of wheat last autumn to a rate low beyond all record, in rela- 
tion to the purchasing power of money—a rate represented by a 
weekly average of 17s. 6d. a quarter, or not much if any more than 
half the average cost of producing wheat in this country. This, 
however, was not the only special misfortune of corn-growers in 
1894. In the previous year their crops in the greater portion of Eng- 
land had been nearly burnt up by drought. But in 1894 they had 
one of the greatest of grain harvests ever known, and they hoped that 
abundance would partly compensate for low prices. The disappoint- 
ment in this case resulted from one of the wettest of harvests, by 
which a large proportion of their grain was rendered unmarketable. 

Let us now turn for a moment to the case of the dairy farmers as 
another example of unexpected misfortune. For many years after 
other classes of farmers had been suffering from severe depression, 
they were at least paying their way. Reports of the Royal Com- 
mission show that in districts where dairying is the principal branch 
of agriculture, up to the end of 1892, no actual distress among the 
occupiers of land had been general, although the price of milk had 
fallen greatly, and neither butter nor cheese had been reslising the 
high prices of an earlier period. In 1893 the severe and prolonged 
drought was a great blow to pastoral farmers in most parts of Eng- 
land; but the vicissitudes of our climate are never surprising, and a 
more permanent cause of disquietude assumed formidable propor- 
tions in 1895-4, in the form of an enormous increase in the imports 
of butter from Australasia, not only throughout the winter, but 
also, for the first time, during the spring, and even to a less extent 
in the summer. The season was one of abundant supplies of home 
dairy produce, and in the autumn and winter of 1894-5 the heme, 
foreign, and colonial supplies together were beyond all prccedenf, 
and prices, at a period of the year when they have usually been 
high, were lower than in any winter season of modern times. 
Farmers in England and Ireland had been advised to vo in more 
extensively for winter dairying, and many had been induced to do 
so, with the result stated. Supplies of cheese from foreign and 
colonial sources also increased, and Australia promises a continuous 
augmentation of exports of butter and cheese alike. At present, 
butter-making having been rendered unremunerative, except to 
those who have a retail sale, even milk-selling is threatened by 
competitors in Sweden, Denmark, and the Netherlands. It is 
feared, too, that the success of the mechanical milking micnine, by 
rendering dairying profitable where cattle and keen are plentiful 
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and labour is dear, will be a fresh blow to the interests of dairy 
farmers in the United Kingdom. 

In the spring of the present year, after corn had been sown under 
the most favourable circumstances, the agricultural outlook, except 
for dairy farmers, had brightened considerably. There was every 
reason to expect a good harvest, except for wheat, which had not 
planted well, and the land was in excellent condition for roots and 
potatoes, while a good hay crop and abundance of feed were pro- 
mised in April. The sacrifices of 1893, when forced sales on account 
of scarcity of keep reduced the numbers of cattle and sheep, had 
borne fruit in a return of fair prices for the former class of animals, 
and high rates for the latter. A recovery in the price of wheat set 
in, owing to the steady subsidence of the glut previously referred 
to, the report of a poor crop in the Argentine Republic, the known 
shortness of the wheat area in most countries because of the un- 
favourable sowing season for winter wheat, and the probability of a 
deiicient production in the world asa whole. The scarcity of good 
beef cattle in the United States, and a consequent diminution in the 
exports of cattle and beet from that country, gave assurance of a 
continuance of fair prices for bullocks, and the great supplies of 
frozen mutton appeared to have no influence upon the value of good 
British sheep. It really appeared at last, then, that the farmers of 
the United Kingdom had at least a year of comparative prosperity 
before them. 

But for one unfortunate circumstance these favourable anticipa- 
tions almost certainly would have been realised, nothing else having 
occurred to upset the reckonings. That circumstance, however, is 
one of such tremendous dimensions, that it has brought about the 
climax of disaster now in sight. From the middle of the last week 
of April, when corn-sowing was not quite finished, and root-sowing 
had hardly begun, until the commencement of harvest, a scorching 
drought prevailed without any considerable interruption throughout 
the greater part of the United Kingdom. In about half a dozen 
counties of northern England and Scotland, and a few districts 
elsewhere, occasional storms of rain tempered the severity of the 
drought sufficiently to promote the growth of fair crops, while in 
the Fens and on heavy land in extra good condition early-sown 
spring corn withstood the dry weather with comparative impunity. 
But, for the kingdom as a whole, the drought, although it began much 
later, was far more general than that of 1893, and the damage done 
by it was accordingly more extensive. Indeed, in the earlier year, 
there were excellent crops of corn, roots, and potatoes, in Scotland, 
Treland, and the northern counties of England, with a fair production 
of hay. This season, on the other hand, Scotland is in nearly as unfor- 
tunate a position as England, and Ireland has suffered quite as badly. 

The first result of the drought was the failure of the root crops to 
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plant. Probably not much more than half the mangolds sown 
germinated sufficiently well to stand. As to swedes, the seed was 
not sown at all in many districts until the first week in July, after 
rain had fallen, while in the great majority of cases, in which sow- 
ing was done earlier, it came to nothing. This partial failure of the 
root crops is general throughout the whole of England and Ireland, 
and is only less pronounced in Scotland. Probably the acreage of 
mangolds and swedes, the only roots that can be relied upon to keep 
through a severe winter, is not half the usual area, while the yield 
per acre at the time of writing seems likely to be very small. No 
extent of late turnips or other forage crops sown on the land in- 
tended for mangolds and swedes can make good entirely the 
deficiency of the latter kinds. 

An extremely short crop of hay, fortunately well got, and a 
scarcity of feed almost as serious as that of 1893, were the next 
results of the drought to attract attention. The corn crops with- 
stood the dry weather for a long time, and up to the beginning of 
June there were hopes of their recovery in the event of a timely 
fall of rain occurring. Only a few local downfalls, small in 
quantity, however, took place, and in the last week of June, or 
earlier in some districts, barley and oats were found struggling into 
sar on straw only six inches to a foot in height, while beans were 
podded on equally short stems, and peas began to die off prema- 
turely. Wheat had never been promising, and the drought injured 
it less than earlier circumstances, But the potato crop remained 
the only one which bade fair to give an average yield in each 
division of the kingdom. The storms of rain which occurred in 
some districts in the last few days of June or early in July did a 
great deal of good, but were too late to transform dwarfed ears of 
corn into ears of normal size. 

There is no doubt that, for the kingdom as a whole, the corn and 
root crops are much smaller than they were in 1893. Indeed, with 
the doubtful exception of the “black” year 1879, the present 
season is the ‘“leanest”’ for farm produce as a whole of any expe- 
perienced during the past half century. These conclusions were 
arrived at from the inspection of large tracts of country, and the 
reading of numerous reports from other districts before the tabular 
statement indicating the condition of crops on July lst appeared in 
the Times, by which they were confirmed. The averages of many 
reports from every county in Great Britain in that journal came out 
as follows, 100 representing the fully developed and undamaged con- 
dition of each crop :—Wheat, 79°3 ; barley, 83; oats, 76-4; beans, 
77; peas, 787; potatoes, 89:9 ; roots, 67°6; grass (including hay), 
68:4; hops, 92°8. If Ireland had been included, the percentage 
would have been lower for all crops except wheat and potatoes. 

Since this article was first in type the Agricultural Gazette has 
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published estimates of the harvest from over six hundred and fifty 
districts of the United Kingdom, of which the following is an 
abstract, showing the percentages of over-average, average, and 
under-average estimates for each crop :— 


Crops. Over Av erage. Average. Under Average, 
Wheat ° ‘ 2°3 22°3 jo°4 
Barley ~ 9°6 34°5 05°6 
Oats . ‘ ‘ 4°1 20°1 75'8 
Beans . . > 3°6 20.5 7a°9 
Peas. . ‘ 59 31°8 62°35 
Hay . ; : 0°5 8:0 91°5 
Potatoes “ . wai 48°9 27°0 
Turnips . . 4:0 224 73°6 
Mangolds . 5 59 25°3 68'8 


This is one of the worst representations of a harvest ever published ; 
but, except for the root crops and potatoes, which were improving 
when the reports were written, there is no reason to regard it as 
otherwise than a true one. 

Under these circumstances, it is impossible to look forward to the 
coming winter without the dread of a great catastrophe in the for- 
tunes of all who are connected with the Jand. Corn growers and 
dairy-farmers had no chance in 1894 of recovering the losses of 1893, 
and stock-breeders and graziers needed a longer period of fair prices 
than they have yet enjoy ed to make up for past misfortune. It is 
probable that the prices of corn ‘in the current year, 1895-6, will be 
higher than they have been during the last twelve months, but it is 
to be feared that the advance will not be half enough to make up 
for the great deficiency in the quantity of grain. On the other 
hand, although the sowing of late roots and other forage crops has 
been made hopeful by the wet weather of July, there is still some 
danger of such a shortness of winter keep on the farm as would 
reduce the values of cattle and sheep; while, for reasons already 
given, there is no prospect of good winter prices for dairy produce. 

To cap all, a wet harvest must be added to the disasters of the 
season, at least as far as the early districts are concerned, while 
farmers in the later part of the country had a wet start. More 
recently, however, the weather has much improved, and the sunny 
days towards the end of the month have made agricultural prospects 
decidedly brighter. 

That the losses of farmers will be greater than they have been in 
any previous season since rents and other expenses were materially 
reduced, there seems to me no room for doubt. What will be the 
result ? Strained almost to the breaking point as the financial con- 
dition of thousands of farmers is, it must be, I fear, widespread 
bankruptcy, farms thrown on their owners’ hands by wholesale, and 
hundreds of thousands of acres driven out of cultivation. 

There is only one hope of even partially averting this catastrophe, 
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for there is no time available to prevent it entirely, even if preven- 
tion would be otherwise possible. The leaders of the present Govern- 
ment have placed the relief of agricultural depression in the first 
place in their programme, and if they promptly and successfully 
undertake to lighten the burdens on land in a substantial degree, 
the direct and indirect help which farmers will receive may enable 
many of them to tide over the crisis, and take their chance of an 
improvement in agricultural circumstances hereafter. But as the 
burdens on land which tenants pay directly are small, the chief 
relief must be indirect, in the form of help or indulgence from their 
landlords. Very many landlords, however, especially in the corn- 
growing districts, where the collapse is certain to be most common, 
are in almost as perilous a condition as their tenants, and they them- 
selves need relief if they are to give it. Therefore, if any substantial 
help is to be given to farmers, the prejudice of a large section of 
politicians against anything that can possibly lighten the burdens of 
landowners will have to be overcome or overriden. 

The reason why the reduction of the burdens on land is mentioned 
first among possible legislative measures for the relief of agricultural 
distress is that, unless direct gifts or loans to landowners or farmers 
would be tolerated, which is scarcely probable, it is the only method 
of promptly reducing the strain upon agricultural finances. There 
are other means of helping agriculturists to meet their difficulties, 
but all would be gradual in their operation, and what is first needed 
is immediate relief. Therefore the reduction of the burdens on land 
is suggested as the first measure, in order that farmers may have 
their rates reduced, while their landlords may at the same time be 
placed in a position to grant further reductions of rents. Suspicious 
readers may object that if landlords were granted relief from a por- 
tion of their taxation they would keep it for themselves; but I am 
confident that the great majority of them, rather than have their 
farms thrown on their hands, would allow fresh reductions of rent to 
their tenants. At present the net returns of a great number of 
estates in the corn-growing counties are reduced to a mere pittance, 
so that, unless such relief as is suggested be granted, any consider- 
able reduction of the extremely small rents now obtained in those 
parts of the country would bring the owners to bankruptcy. 

As a mere measure of justice, the burdens on land ought to be 
reduced to a ratio somewhat more nearly commensurate with the 
diminished returns of land than they are at present. A burden 
which was a fair one once is not the less unfair under very much less 
favourable conditions for bearing it because it is “ hereditary.” If 
a man whose net income from land is £2,000 pays £2U0 a year in 
taxes upon it, and the payment is a fair one, the same amount 
levied on the land when inherited by his son, after the net income 
has fallen to £1,000 or £500, is not justified by inheritance. 
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According to a calculation based partly on returns from some 
hundreds of occupiers of land in different counties, the average 
burden on the land, consisting of rates, land tax, income tax, and 
death duties, is 6s. 7d. an acre, or 25 per cent. of the average rent. 
Adding tithe rent-charge, the amount is 8s. 7d., or 33 per cent. of 
the gross annual value. The percentage on the net return is, of 
course, very much greater. In a great number of cases the tithe 
rent-charge alone is more than the rent apart from that charge, and 
in not a few the tenant pays only enough rent to enable the land- 
lord to meet the claims of the tithe owner. According to a state- 
ment drawn up by the Hon. Edward G. Strutt, agent to Guy’s 
Ilospital estates in Essex, and published in the Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, the gross rental in 1893 was £5,651, from 
which £1,726 had to be paid for tithes, leaving only 9s. 8d. an acre 
on the 8,100 acres, and from this, estate expenses, rates, taxes, and 
death duties had te be paid. The tithe was 6s. 1{d. on the gross 
rent, which included tithe. Upon the rent of 9s. 8d. an acre, exclusive 
of tithe, the rates were 4s, 72d. in the £, and the land-tax was 2s, 34d. 
If property tax, the new estate duty, and the inhabited house duty 
were added, Mr. Strutt says, the amount would be about 9s. 8d. in 
the £ on the rent, exclusive of tithe. He might have added that 
the tithe was within a small fraction of 9s. in the £ on the rent out 
of which it had to be paid, and that the total burdens upon this 
estate in 1893, exclusive of estate expenses, were about 18s. 8d. in 
the £ on the rent, exclusive of tithe. Is it possible to contend that 
such an aggregate charge upon land, or a half, or a quarter of it, is 
just ? Apart from the tithe, can it be said that it is fair to take 
nearly half the rent in rates and taxes, leaving all the estate expenses 
to be paid out of the other half? 

No mere tinkering with local taxation will suffice to redress the 
grievances of the overburdened owners and occupiers of land, or to 
save them from threatened disaster. There should be a readjustment 
of rates, of course, equalising them on all classes of property; but 
the other burdens should also be lightened. Land tax, originally a 
war tax, should be abolished, while the tithe rent-charge should be 
subjected to compulsory redemption on easy terms. Space is not 
available on the present occasion for a full consideration of the pos- 
sible methods or terms of tithe redemption. It may be pointed out, 
however, that in order to render the redemption a substantial relief to 
agriculture, the charge needs to be altogether and at once removed 
from the land, the capital sum of the redemption being paid in money 
or in the form of a portion of the land, at the option of landowner. 

After the land has been relieved of a great portion of its burdens, 
other disabilities which prevent the British agriculturist from com- 
peting fairly with his foreign and colonial competitors will require 
to be removed. The absolute prevention of preference railway rates 
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on imported goods is of the utmost importance, and so is the general 
and substantial reduction of railway charges, which should be made 
even if it would be necessary to nationalise the railways in order to 
make it. A compulsory law to prevent the sale of adulterated pro- 
duce as genuine is also of urgent importance, to replace the permis- 
sive measures which local authorities are too indolent, too penurious, 
or too corrupt, to administer effectually. Stringent legislation for 
preventing the sale of imported produce as British or Irish is 
unother reasonable demand made by agriculturists. The abolition 
of market monopolies, to allow of free trade in home products, is 
ulso a reasonable recommendation. A change in the method of 
taxing beer, to do away with the pecuniary advantage at present 
accruing to the use of malt and hop substitutes, is yet another 
demand which deserves attention. The effect of all the measures 
named in this paragraph would be speedy, though only partial at 
the outset, increasing in benefit with the progress of time. The 
questions involved in them, moreover, with the exception of the 
railway question, are not of a highly controversial character, and it 
would be possible, with a good Government majority, to carry all 
the measures suggested, after relieving land of a substantial propor- 
tion of its burdens, in a single session devoted almost exclusively to 
the benefit of the greatest of our national industries. 

After the removal of the impediments to the free and fair compe- 
tition of British and Irish farmers with producers in countries where 
land is extremely cheap and almost exempt from taxation, and rail- 
way charges are very low, measures calculated to stimulate the 
improved cultivation of the land may be considered. For this pur- 
pose a thorough-going Tenant Right Bill is essential; and when the 
great relief to landowners suggested above comes under discussion 
in Parliament, an undertaking might be required of the representa- 
tives of landlords to the effect that, if they are granted such relief, 
they will not oppose a Bill to be subsequently introduced for the 
purpose of thoroughly securing to tenant-farmers their fair interest 
in their improvements. Indeed, in order to take from them the 
power—which some of them might abuse—of absorbing the greater 
portion of the advantages conferred upon agriculture by the reforms 
suggested above, it would not be unreasonable to require them to 
accept land courts to value rents and settle disputes between landlord 
and tenant, with or without the free sale of improvements by the 
tenant, and certainly with freedom of cultivation and sale of produce. 

It may be objected that my list of measures for the relief of 
agriculture and the restoration of its prosperity is a long one. It is 
so, but only because justice to agriculture has been shamefully 
neglected by our legislators for a generation or more. Those who 
are responsible for the accumulation of arrears cannot fairly com- 
plain of their volume, Most of the suggestions made above have 
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been before the country, in one form or another, for many years, 
with the general support of agriculturists. 

Tkere remains to add to the list of measures needed for the relief 
of agricultural distress and the revival of agricultural prosperity one 
which has been left to the last, because it involves a question of 
stormy controversy, and directly concerns other branches of industry 
besides agriculture. In the programme of urgent measures of legis- 
lation put before candidates and voters on the eve of the general 
election, on behalf of the Central and Associated Chambers of 
Agriculture, “currency reform” is included. This is a delicate 
term for Bimetallism, which has been distinctly demanded by a 
majority of representatives of the chambers and clubs affiliated to 
the Central Chamber of Agriculture on more than one occasion. The 
Assistant Commissioners to the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
have found the feeling in favour of Bimetallism very strong among 
Jandowners and farmers in nearly all the counties they have visited. 

It seems desirable to state that the preceding remarks were written 
weeks before the issue of the Memorial of the National Agricultural 
Union to the Prime Minister, supported by over two hundred mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, which includes most of the items in 
the programme of legislation suggested in this article. It follows 
that the article was written before the appearance of the Queen’s 
Speech, which indicates that nothing will be done for the relief of 
agriculture this year. Apparently, it was too much to expect that 
our legislators, most of whom have been trained from childhood to 
regard games and sports as the chief concern of life, should give up the 
shooting of partridges and pheasants for the sake of saving thou- 
sands of farmers from despair, and possibly averting their ruin. No 
one expected a string of measures in an autumn session; but it 
might have been supposed that the climax of disaster in agricultural 
affairs would be regarded by the Government as sufficiently alarm- 
ing to demand at least some instalment of relief, if only as an 
earnest of more to come, and for the sake of keeping a large number 
of landowners and farmers from giving up the struggle against 
adverse circumstances which they have so long maintained, in spite 
of repeated defeats. 

Whatever differences of opinion may exist as to the means of 
effecting it, there can hardly be any dispute as to the salvation of 
our agriculture from its ruinous condition being well worth the 
utmost devotion on the part of our legislators. Seeing that the 
interests of all classes are materially concerned in that salvation, it 
may be confidently asserted that sustained, comprehensive, and 
thoroughgoing efforts to compass it would strongly commend them- 
selves to the approval of the nation. 

Wirniiam E. Bear. 
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Oxe of the best and most curious proofs of the supremacy of 
Shakspere among English writers is to be found in the length 
and depth of the shadow that has been cast by his fame. There is 
hardly a writer in the century of his apparition but has suffered 
from the brightness of that neighbourhood. The works of great 
Elizabethan and Jacobean dramatists were ransacked for a hundred 
years to illustrate Shakspere’s poorest jests, before they were 
edited for their proper merits. Beaumont and Fletcher may thank 
their mighty contemporary, and him alone, that their plays, for all 
the wit and romance that enlivens them, have remained a part of 
the scholar’s furniture ; the greater British public has its Shaks- 
pere, and will none of them. The brave array of Caroline poets, 
Herrick and his company, long bore a twofold burden of neglect ; 
they were not Shakspere, and they were not of his age. Only 
recently have they been securely reprinted. 

Backwards the shadow lies deeper. Murlowe, Greene, Peele, 
and the rest, as dramatists and predecessors of Shakspere, have 
had their full share of attention; but the whole mass of literature 
that went to the making of Shakspere, the output especially of 
the earlier half of Elizabeth’s reign, has, with this exception, been 
scarcely reprinted in modern days. So innocent and plenary has 
been the confidence of his countrymen in Shakspere’s thievery, 
that they have trusted him to steal for them all that was good in 
English literature during the years of his up-bringing. It was an 
age of prose; Elizabethan prose, by a commonplace of criticism, is 
found wanting in the qualities of lucidity, balance, and precision ; 
the most enthusiastic of the foragers among these forgotten works 
have been sworn to the service of poetry and bent on elucidating 
poetic origins; and hence it has come about that a noble tradition 
of English prose and a long line of works that glorified it have 
been left to the book-fancier and the British Museum. An adven- 
turer here and there, intent on some special interest, has earned 
gratitude by recovering some single book, Iolinshed’s Chronicles, 
Scot’s Discovery of Witchcraft, Painter’s Palace of Pleasure, and the 
Shakspere societies have trawled and dredged not in vain; but the 
larger task of raising a monument to the age has been left untouched. 
It is, therefore, with a new sense of hope, and in a spirit of the 
deepest thankfulness, that readers and lovers of English literature 
have seen volume follow volume in Messrs. Nutt’s series of The 
Tudor Translations, edited by Mr. W. E. Henley. It may be accepted 
as a happy omen that the series makes its appeal directly to the 
public through the medium of no academy or body of subscribers. 
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A nation must be very careless, as well as very rich, if it can dare 
to neglect such of its own masterpieces as have now once more seen 
the light. 

That these works are merely inaccurate translations of the classics 
of other tongues has been pleaded in excuse for the dust that lies 
upon them. Mr. Henley does well in proclaiming from the first that 
they are to be considered and judged as original works. For this 
is the only enduring test; fulfilling it, the translation of a bad book 
will live; failing to meet it, the translation of the Z/iad will wither 
as it drops from the press. The ambition of English scholarship 
for an absolute translation, at once correct and elegant, preserving, 
as the saying is, the beauties of the original while avoiding locutions 
that are foreign to what is so often called, in this sad context, the 
genius of the English language; this will-o’-the-wisp has kept 
generations of wise men dancing, gravely and fantastically, in its 
train, only to plunge them at last into the despondent absurdity of 
translating verse by prose. Yet all the while it has been known to 
the artist that there is no such thing as an absolute translation ; 
that if, as a modern French critic has observed, all reading and 
understanding involves a fresh translation from the symbols of one 
mind into the symbo!s of another, no less does all translation 
involve a fresh reading and appropriation. A translator should 
know two languages—the proposition is easily granted; but it is 
hardly an extravagance to say that he may know one of them too well, 
so that his labour shall appear to himself a doleful violence and no 
transfiguration. Fitzgerald can hardly have preferred the Persian 
verses he found to the English verses he left; Shelley, who was no 
German scholar, produced the only version of the opening chorus 
of Faust that is indubitably English poetry; and Sir Thomas North 
translated his Plutarch from the French. Yet of him it might be 
said, as was said of Shakspere by “the friendly admirer of his 
endowments,” that he doth— 

‘retrieve the fates, 
Roll back the heavens, blow ope the iron gates 
Of death and Lethe, where confuséd lie 
Great heaps of ruinous mortality.” 


A word dies every moment beneath the translator’s pen, and 
another is born; the happiest translators are perchance those in 
whom the sense of guilt is least and the joy of creation greatest, who 
betray their victims into a new immortality without apologies. Of 
this kind were the great English translators who flourished in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, from Lord Berners onwards, They 
made mistakes, some of them, on every page; it is an act of justice 
to record a few of the mistakes they did not make. They did not, 
like their successors of the eighteenth century, avoid personal feel- 
ing and modern colour by foregoing all feeling and colour whatever, 
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making Greek and Roman worthies talk the desiccated language of 
a philosophical drawing-room. They did not, like so many nineteenth- 
century translators, seek to retain ancient feeling ani colour by 
foregoing their own vocabulary and serving up a hodge-podge of 
archaisms. They wrote the language they talked, and let their own 
emotion and fancy colour the tale they transcribed. Jn the vigour 
und versatility of the prose of Berners and of North there lay the 
promise, and something more than the promise, of the great poetry 
that was to come. 

The professional student of literature is prone, perhaps too prone, 
to treat books relatively to some wide scheme of his own, to trace in 
them origins and influences, and to be concerned with them for 
something that is not themselves. He enters a book as the bailiffs 
enter a house, to assess values, and to claim property in the name 
of others. This relative, historical interest, which often attaches 
especially to books that have been deservedly superseded, would 
hardly warrant the sumptuous reprints that Mr. Henley has given 
to Florio’s Montaigne, Mabbe’s Celestina, and North’s Plutarch. In 
truth, these books deserve reprint for a much stronger reason; they 
have been forgotten without being superseded. They are master- 
pieces clean dropped out of mind in the hustle of changing fashions. 
And yet a very great historical interest centres—how should it 
not ?—1in the prose, good, bad, or indifferent, of the age of Shaks- 
pere, independently of its artistic value. Take away from Shaks- 
pere the three books to which he owed the largest of his debts, the 
works respectively of Painter, Holinshed, and Sir Thomas North, and 
the Shaksperian canon, in its threefold division of comedies, 
histories, and tragedies, would have to be recast in imagination—he 
must perforce have found some other world to conquer. The last- 
mentioned and greatest of the three not only furnished Shakspere 
with subjects, it possessed his imagination in and out of season. Ile 
read it, the critics have inferred, while he was writing Macbeth. 
“There is none but he,” says Macbeth of Banquo, 


‘* There is none but he 
Whose being I do fear, and under him 
My genius is rebuked, as, it is said, 
Mark Antony’s was by Cvesar.”’ 


The corresponding passage in North’s Plutarch is reproduced later, 
in its due place, in the words of the soothsayer of Antony ad 
Cleopatra :— 
‘*Thy daemon, that’s thy spirit which keeps thee, is 
Noble, courageous, high, unmatchable, 
Where Ceesar’s is not; but near him thy angel 
Becomes afeard, as being o’erpowered.”’ 


It is no matter for wonder if a book tl at thus intruded itself on 
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the white-heat of the workshop where Macbeth was wrought, should 
have defied the creator of Macbeth to better all of it that he touched ; 
and Mr. George Wyndham, in his admirable introduction to the 
new edition, has no difficulty in showing that, amidst much that 
he heightened and much that he left unchanged, Shakspere 
found also some passages in North that he rendered with a paler 
glory. 

The three books which were richest in suggestion for Shakspere 
made their first appearance in English during the years of his boy- 
hood. They are typical of a threefold interest, awakened in this 
country at the time of the Renaissance: an interest in the Greek and 
Roman classics, in the original achievements of the Renaissance 
spirit abroad, especially in Italy and France, and in the earlier 
history of England herself, now newly conscious of her greatness 
and rousing herself to her destiny. Of these three educators the 
first was of the deepest import, and has left the most voluminous 
evidences. The early translations of the classics, Ovid, Virgil, and 
Homer, Livy, Sallust, and Thucydides, delighted a people hungry 
for story and indifferent for the most part to style. But here an all- 
important distinction is to be made between verse and prose. Verse- 
making in the days before Spenser was almost a lost art, the trans- 
lators of the poets were content to take their cue from Protestant 
psalmody, and Virgil and Homer were furnished, the one by Phaer 
and Twyne, the other by Arthur Hail, M.P., the predecessor of 
Chapman, with similar pairs of bagpipes, wherethrough they droned 
the measure that has been quaintly named “the Alexandrine cf 
Master Sternhold.” A prolonged study of these works, or of Arthur 
Golding’s immensely popular Ovid, serves to chasten the reader’s 
intolerance for the wild experiments in metre of Drant and Stani- 
hurst, and the excesses of the “ Areopagus.’”’ The outlandish metrical 
disguises that had so short a vogue were donned by men who were 
fearful lest a worse thing should befall them. When the new 
prosody arrived with Spenser, the day of the psalm-singers and of 
the “ Dranters” alike was over, and there followed the noble 
metrical translations of Harington, Fairfax, and Sylvester, of 
Marlowe, Chapman, and Sandys. But this was later; the fact 
remains that Shakspere and his generation, all but the scholars, 
made their acquaintance with Greek and Latin poets through the 
earlier translators; Hall, not Chapman, was the new planet that 
swam into their ken. So that while the prose of his immediate 
predecessors lent Shakspere some of his most dazzling tragic 
splendours, their verse, which he was loth to waste, furnished him 
with the grave-digger’s hobbling chant in /Zamiet, and the “ tedious 
brief scene of young Pyramus” in the Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Indeed, when Bottom appears with an ass’s head on his shoulders 
and Quince blesses him for that he is “translated,” the dramatist 
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was probably thinking, not without gratitude, of Master Arthur 
Golding and his Ovid—“ a work very pleasant and delectable.” 

But the prose of the same age, imaginative and flexible, strong 
and rich, shows that Malory, Caxton, and Berners, More and 
Tyndal, had not written in vain, Anyone who would fain see the 
contrast at its most striking need only turn to North’s Plutarch, and 
note the odd patches of early Elizabethan doggerel that interrupt that 
wonderful texture of prose. Sophocles, Aristophanes, and the rest 
of the Greek poets, speak their sense with a generous expansion in 
the interests of rhyming. Solon mounts upon the herald’s stone in 
the market-place, and sings the elegy that his friends praised beyond 
measure, in this fashion :— 

‘**T here present myself (an Heraulde) in this case, 
Which come from Salamina lande, that noble worthy place. 
My mind in pelting prose, shall never be exprest, 
But songe in verse Heroicall, for so I thincke it best.” 

Yet on the very next page North gives an account in prose of Solon’s 
stratagem in dressing the Athenian springals in woman’s apparel, 
and tells how “the Megarians, being deceyved by that they sawe 
a farre of, as soone as ever they came to the shore side, dyd lande 
in heapes, one in another’s necke, even for greedines to take these 
women: but not a man of them escaped, for they were slayne, every 
mother’s son.”” A contrast like this is only to be matched by the 
two versions of the Psalms contained in a Scottish Bible. 

The passing affectations of a people and an age sensitive to all 
foreign fashions, have been allowed unjustly to overshadow the pure 
stream of English prose that ran through the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. The picturesque loose Saxon syntax and the 
wealth of homely diction that are to be found in North fought hard 
and long against the invasion of the more perfect mechanism of the 
Latin sentence and the tyranny of the Latin vocabulary. All the 
great artists of this period, however profound and wide their scho- 
larship, knew the saving value of the Saxon blend. Milton himself, 
at whose hands English poetry became classic, knew where to go 
for the best wealth of his prose invective. ‘ The superstitious man,” 
he says in one passage, “ by his good will is an atheist, but being 
scared from thence by the pangs and gripes of a boiling conscience, 
all in a pudder shuffles up to himself such a God and such a worship 
as is most agreeable to remedy his fear.”” When he speaks of the 
minatory visit of the King to the House of Commons, he alludes to 
the gentlemen of the royal train as “the spawn and shipwreck of 
taverns and dicing-houses.” And he works some of his most sur- 
prising effects by raising himself on the slow gyrations of the Latin 
sentence, to swoop with the greater impetus upon a blunt Saxon 
phrase. Nevertheless, the English sentence, in the prose works of 
Milton, is already well on its way to the fechnigue of Gibbon; for 
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Milton respects the laws of formal syntax as North and Shakspere 
never did, and seeks finality of expression where the earlier romantics 
were fearless of breach or expansion and the tags of emotion and 
afterthought. But the question is, whether the prose of Shakspere’s 
age or of Gibbon’s age, the two chief periods of English translation, 
is better fitted for the rendering of masterpieces. 

It is a question that admits of but one answer. The eighteenth 
century has made comparison easy by rehandling almost all the 
books that had been translated in the earlier time. It is a lesson in 
English prose to read North’s version of P/utarch by the side of 
Langhorne’s. And if, on the one hand, North is no ordinary Eliza 
bethan, on the other, it may be pleaded for the fairness of the com- 
parison, that the Langhornes were good scholars and well above 
the average of the translators of their day. All their decayed 
metaphors and their foolish conventional expressions, neither good 
talk nor good script, may be easily matched and beaten by the ver- 
bose futilities of their contemporaries. 

“Some there be,” says North, “that for the death of a dogge, or 
their horse, are so out of harte, and take such thought, that they 
are ready to go into the grounde, they looke so pittiefully. Other 
some are cleane contrarie, who though they have lost their children, 
forgone their friendes, or some gentleman deare unto them, yet no 
sorowfull worde hath commen from them, neither have they done 
uny unseemely thing: but have passed the rest of their life like wise, 
constant, and vertuous men. For it is not love but weaknes, which 
breedeth these extreme sorowes, and exceeding feare, in men that 
are not exercised, nor acquainted to fight against fortune with 
reason.” 

Langhorne renders the passage in the strain of one who has in- 
sured his child’s life. ‘Some have expressed a very great regret 
upon the death of dogs and horses ; whilst others have borne the 
loss of valuable children, without any affliction, or at least without 
uny indecent sorrow, and have passed the rest of their days with 
cilmness and composure. It is, certainly, weakness, not affection, 
which brings infinite troubles and fears upon men, who are not forti- 
tied by reason against the power of fortune.” 

The beautiful trick, common in Amyot, whereby North also breaks 
the continuity of the Greek sentence, to end it on some cadence of 
feeling or note of colour, is well seen in that phrase—‘“ they looke 
so pittiefully.” The barest circumstances of war act themselves over 
again in his imagination and vivify his style. Timoleon sent help to 
the Corinthians, says Langhorne, ‘in small fishing-boats and little: 
skiffs, which watched the opportunity to make their way through 
the enemy’s fleet, when it happened to be separated by a storm.’” 
But North sees the situation in detuil, and elaborates the key of it, 
s»eaking of “the litle fisher boats and crayers, which got into the 
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castell many times, but specially in storme and fowle weather, pass- 
ing by the gallyes of the barbarous people, that laye scatteringly 
one from another, dispersed abroad by tempest, and great billowes of 
the sea.” And when he is dealing with the vicissitudes of human 
life and of human conduct, his words take an almost unconscious 
hue of sympathy and contempt. Perseus, King of Macedonia, was 
compelled, says Langhorne, “to escape through a narrow window, 
and to let himself down by the wall with his wife and children, who 
had little experienced such fatigue and hardship.” North’s version 
is :—‘‘ He came down in the night by ropes, out of a litle straight 
windowe upon the walles, and not only him self, but his wife and 
litle babes, who never knewe before what flying and hardnes ment.” 
The pusillanimity of Perseus, says Langhorne, “deprived him even 
of pity, the only consolation of which fortune does not rob the dis- 
tressed.” It is like the close of a charity sermon, and almost con- 
ceals the obligation that lay on Perseus to kill himself, rather than 
be led in a Roman triumph. North does not stitch his words by 
the side of the Greek, inch for inch, but he feels the disgrace of the 
king. By his faint heart and fear to die, he says, Perseus ‘deprived 
him self of others’ pittie and compassion towards him, being that 
only thing which fortune cannot denie and take from the afflicted, 
and specially from them that have a noble heart.” Once more, 
speaking of the execution of the wives and children of Icetes, ‘‘ This 
seems,” says Langhorne, “to be the most exceptionable part of 
Timoleon’s conduct: for, if he had interposed, the women would 
not have suffered.”” North minces neither the condemnation nor 
the pity. “Of al the actes Timoleon did, this of al other (in my 
opinion) was the fowlest dede; for if he had listed, he might have 
saved the poore women from death.” 

These, then, are some of the secrets that explain the fascination of 
North’s enduring achievement. He has the vision of a poet, and the 


yhantom fabric of the past raises a clear outline against the sky as 
} < 


he builds: he sees the people of Rome at the triumph of Paulus 
‘Emilius, as if they were the people of London, held up by sergeants 
und tipstaves “in corners and lanes ends, that they should not 
pester the streetes, and hinder the triumphe.’’ He has an artist’s 
sense of emphasis, and knows when to have done with a sentence, 
and how to give the last touch to a noble sentiment or a vivid 
description. He is instinct with a burning sympathy for action, and 
feels the strokes of fate, and the cross-chances of life and war, as if 
the noble Grecians and Romans were his owu body-guard, or the 
men of his household. He interprets the heroic deeds of another age 
in the heroic words of his own, themselves the offspring and counter- 
part of hervisms as convincing. 

Withal he was a lucky great man, in that he found Plutarch, and 
the assistance of Amyot. A colder heart and a feebler hand than 
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North’s might be warmed and roused to energy by that book of the 
ages. Plutarch is valued for his history, and for his studies of 
character (very different though they be from studies of character 
as conceived by the modern scientific spirit), but it is his wisdom of 
life, his conception of nobility, and his passion for “ magnificence,” 
that chief virtue of princes, that make his book a primer for all 
peoples and all centuries. 
** When lofty thought 

Lifts a young heart above its mortal lair, 

And love and life contend in it for what 

Shall be its earthly doom, the dead live there, 

And move like winds of light on dark and stormy air.” 

This, then, to wind up the matter, is the English Plutarch, the 
work of two great ages, given back to English readers, the latest, it 
is to be hoped not the last, of the gifts contained in the series of 
the Tudor Translations. Mr. Wyndham, who prefaces the book, has 
written an introduction well-nigh exhaustive in its information, 
happy in its criticism, alive with that double interest in politics and 
literature, in action and passion, without which a true appreciation 
of such a master is impossible. His essay is not merely the best 
that exists on the tissue of themes he treats, it is equal to its 
opportunity, and worthy to take shelter between the covers that hold 
the work of North. 

It will be difficult, or impossible, to match Sir Thomas North and 
Plutarch with none but their peers in the volumes of the series that 
are yet to come. But the field of choice is wide, and it would be a 
sad thing indeed if this enterprise should share the hap of so many 
other generous literary schemes, and prove the torso merely of its 
imagined self. From Sir Thomas Malory to Sir Thomas Urquhart 
is the better part of two centuries; and the fine translations that 
fall within those limits are not few, even after a full selection has 
been made from the Greek and Latin. Florio’s Wontaigne should be 
companioned by Shelton’s Don Quixote and Urquhart’s Rabelais, this 
last redeemed by an editor, for the first time, from the illiterate 
extremes of sordidness and luxury. Froissart and Commines, 
Macchiavel and Castiglione, Guicciardini, if his bulk do not forbid, 
Aleman and Guevara, all deserve a place. And some of the poets 
are no less clamorous for reprint. Ariosto and Tasso made their 
mark on English poetry through the translations of Harington and 
Fairfax, why should Hoole be left to drive visitors away from a 
domain that is not his by any right, whether of priority or conquest ? 
Sylvester, like Fairfax, is second only to Spenser as a metrist and 
teacher of poets, his version of Du Bartas is better, one is tempted 
to say, than his subject gives one any reason to expect. But these 
importunities may be multiplied without end, where thanks were 
fitter, for an adventure well begun, and the assured possession of 
inheritances not lightly to be valued. Warrer RAvvicu. 
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Gixat, indeed, is the power of confident assertion! It is small won- 
der that there are so many subjects for adepts in hypnotism, seeing 
how great is the credulity and immense the impressibility of the 
mass of mankind. Upon this fact the whole system of advertising 
of course reposes. A statement that any article is “matchless” or 
“‘ phenomenal,” ensures its purchase by thousands, and the resources 
of the quack are all but inexhaustible. That men who live by what 
they sell should vaunt their wares is natural and, to a certain extent, 
excusable ; but assertions that Smith’s teas or Brown’s boots are the 
absolutely best and cheapest, are as little to be pardoned as the 
manufacture of razors to sell rather than cut. 

Nevertheless trade is trade. Its object is profit, and unveracity 
or veracity are means to an end. 

Different, indeed, is the object of science, the one aim of which 
should be the advancement of truth. To teach what is true with 
exactitude, to proclaim that which is doubtful to be doubtful, that 
which is unknown to be unknown, and that which is true and certain 
to be evident truth—is its one function, compared with the correct 
fulfilment of which everything else is relatively valueless. 

There is, of course, plenty of “‘ human nature’”’ in every scientific 
as in every other man, and we have no right to expect miracles. 
Therefore it should not be a matter of surprise to us, though a 
legitimate subject of regret, that we now and then meet with far too 
much self-assertion. But we feel we have a just right to complain 
when the man of science assumes the dogmatic tone of a rash student 
of divinity, and gives out his persuasions as if they were demonstrated 
truths; and this while disregarding the fact that their truth is em- 
phatically denied by other men whose congenital powers and acquired 
knowledge are not inferior to his own. 

One of the men who have conspicuously erred in this way is Pro- 
fessor Weismann. [By dint of reiterated assertions of mere hypo- 
theses, he has gained a widespread credence for them, which has for 
its basis not evidence, but authority. His friends and admirers 
having declared him to be the only true successor of Darwin, have 
this year seen him promulgating his dogmas, wrbi e¢ orbi, from the 
rostrum of Oxford’s Sheldonian theatre. 

Truly if there is one characteristic of the Professor which is specially 
noteworthy, it is the confidence with which he propounds hypotheses 
which are either purely imaginary, or are only supported by an in- 
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finitesimal basis of fact, and the readiness with which he comes 
forward with a fresh gratuitous hypothesis, to replace others which 
have been refuted by newly discovered truths. One remarkable 
example has been his representation that the two minute bodies 
which are normally extruded from the egg-cell, have two very dis- 
tinct natures ; for which assertion there is not a fragment of evidence, 
while the consequence he thence deduced with respect to the egg of 
the drone-bee has been shown to be not a fact, as he supposed, but 
a delusion. 

Again, there are certain small hydra-like animals which give rise to 
buds that separate off and become creatures like jelly-fishes, and these 
lay eggs which give birth to small hydra-like animals, such as those 
from whence the jelly-fish-like creatures grew. This fact Weismann 
explains by an hypothesis that the egg contains two distinct kinds 
of substance (germ-plasm), “though only one of them is active at a 
time.” Then he tells us dogmatically,’ “The alternating activity 
of these two germ-plasms causes the alternation of generations” just 
described. 

As to proceedings of this kind Mr. Huxley has well observed : *— 

‘“The ingenuity which fits hypotheses to facts by the help of other hypo- 
theses is always worthy of admiration; but, if it is to be useful, its purely 
speculative character should never be lost sight of. If science is to retain its 
strength, it must keep in touch with the solid ground of observation. In 
reading some of the biological literature of the present day, I sometimes rub 
my eyes and wonder whether I am not dreaming of the good old days of the 
Natur-philosophie.” 


But Weismann is not only thus assertive, he shows even a veri- 
table fanaticism as regards his philosophy of natural history. It is 
not here any question of facts, but purely of dogma, and what we 
cannot but call ‘‘ denominational science.” 

He has erected into a first principle the doctrine of what Haeckel 
has called the ‘ purposelessness ” of nature. That there is a Provi- 
dence which ‘“ shapes our ends,” and that the universe is replete 
with purpose, are for him errors so fundamental, that any facts 
which point in this direction are thereby, ‘pso facto, demonstrated not 
to be really facts, but fictions. That the cosmos is ruled by unreason 
is the fundamental doctrine of his scientific creed. Therefore, when 
he finds that the effective action of ‘ natural selection ” in the origin 
of species, not only cannot be proved, but that there are facts which 
fatally conflict therewith, it is so much the worse for the facts. 
He tells us that such facts cannot really exist, and that natural 
sélection is as good as, or better than a demonstrated truth, because 
its non-acceptance would be fatal to the deity of unreason, and tend 


1) The Germ-Plasm, p. 457. The italics are ours. 
(2) The Life of Richard Owen, vol. ii., p. 330. 
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to promote a belief in the possibility that through the phenomena of 
nature “ an increasing purpose runs.” 


Thus he says :— 


‘It is really very difficult to comprehend ‘ the process of natural selection 
in its details ; and to this day it is impossible to demonstrate it in any one 
point.’ . . . ‘ We accept it not because we are able to demonstrate the process 
in detail . . . but simply because we must, because it is the only possible 
explanation that we can conceive.’ . . . ‘It alone can explain the adaptation 
of organisms without assuming the help of a principle of design . . . it is in- 
conceivable that there could be yet another capable of explaining the adapta- 
tions of organisms without assuming the help of a principle of design.’” ' 


But no better example could well be found, of exactly what we 
mean by “ denominational science’ than the book entitled Monism, 
which has just been published in English.” 

It is difficult to say whether this small volume is more remarkable 
for the self-conceit and empty dogmatism, or for the ignorance it 
displays—ignorance concerning the most fundamental questions of 
which it treats. This the passages we are about to cite will, we 
think, make only too plain. The book is an enlargement of an 
address given hy Haeckel in 1892 to a meeting of naturalists at 
Altenburg, in reply to a previous address delivered by Professor 
Schlesinger in Vienna on ‘ Scientific Articles of Faith.” 

In the preface he begins® by boasting, that in spite of the many 
men of science who share his views, few have the courage to declare 
them openly as he has—as if there was anything whatever for him to 
fear ! 

The following passage is an example of his readiness to lay down 
the law absolutely and at once, about matters concerning which the 
ablest physicists have by no means arrived at certainty. He says* 
with respect to evolution— 


‘‘from a primeval chaos to the present ‘order of the cosmos.’ At the 
outset there is nothing in infinite space but mobile elastic ether, and innu- 
merable separate particles—the primitive atoms—scattered throughout it in 
the form of dust.” 


These primitive atoms are, he tells us, of a definite magnitude, 
but indivisible, inert, unchangeable, inelastic, impenetrable by the 
others. They may be taken to be spherical in shape. That character- 
istic of theirs, which he informs us is® ‘the most important,” is a 
tendency to unite in small orderly groups which are “ the well-known 


(1) See Contemporary Review, No. 333, September, 1893, p. 322—337. 

(2) Monism as connecting Religion and Science: The Confession of Faith of a Man of 
Science. By Ernst Haeckel. Translated by J. Gilchrist, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D., London, 
1894. 

(3) Op cit. p. vii. (4) P. 33. (5) Pp. 26-27. 

(6) Thereby showing that he knows all the characteristics of these atoms, as, other- 
wise, it would be impossible for him to tell us which was the more important one. 
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indivisible atoms of chemistry.” These chemical atoms—which are 
themselves but hypothetical entities—are, he adds, “solely conditioned 
by the varying number and disposition of the similar primitive atoms 
of which they are composed.” All bodies are not only to be regarded! 
as “ built up of atoms,” but all the changes they manifest—including, 
of course, the act of our intelligence in perceiving the wisdom, or the 
absurdity, of Professor Haeckel’s enunciations—are to be reduced “ to 
movements of these minutest discrete particles.” 

Yet these atoms, though “ inert, unchangeable, and even inelastic, 
as well as always spherical,” are not to be regarded as “ dead,” “ plea- 
sure and pain, and love and hate,” being expressions denoting their 
power of attraction and repulsion.” 

We have already seen that Professor Haeckel is omniscient 
enough to know that space is infinite,® and he further represents* it 
as everywhere filled with ‘ homogeneous ether which extends 
throughout space,” and is extremely light and attenuated, causing 
“by its vibrations all the phenomena of light and heat, electricity 
and magnetism.” But, mérabile dictu, this most mysterious entity 
(about which we shall shortly learn something much more astound- 
ing) is actually to be seen by human eyes! For if with an air- 
pump we remove the air from a bell-jar, in the light visible within 
it, “‘it is the vibrating ether we see.’’® 

Having penetrated so deeply into the profoundest arcana of nature, 
and having ascertained the origin of the cosmos, its extent, and its 
innermost objective nature, it is small wonder that even the Absolute 
reveals itself to the penetrating gaze of so inspired a prophet. 
Professor Haeckel is far indeed from being an Agnostic ; he not only 
knows what the First Cause in itself really is, but also that it cannot 
by any possibility be anything like what the admittedly acutest 
intellects whom the world has known have most mistakenly suggested. 








‘From this successfully scaled height of monistic knowledge,” ° he trium- 
phantly exclaims, ‘‘there open up before our joyously quickened spirit of 
research and discovery, new and surprising prospects, which promise to 
bring us still nearer to the solution of the one great riddle of the world.” 

Professor Haeckel, like a Neo-Platonist of Alexandria, has while 
yet living attained to a direct and immediate vision of God. As he 
has just told us, the Deity has become visible in His Divine Activity, 
for ‘it is the vibrating ether we see,” and that ether is God! 

The ether, he plainly tells us, is “God the Creator (always in 
All the forces of nature 





motion). 
‘‘have their common foundation ina simple primal principle pervading infi- 
(1) Monism, p. 18. (2) P. 19. 3) P. 38. 4) P. 21. 5) P. 24. 


(6) P. 25. The reader may note the employment here of the word ‘‘ knowledge.” 
7) P. 106. 
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nite space. We can regard this last (the cosmic ether) as all-comprehen:ling 
divinity, and upon this found the thesis, ‘ Belief in God is reconcilable with 
science,’ ”’ 

Any one possessing so exhaustive and intimate a comprehension 
of nature and its ultimate cause, might be expected also to possess a 
knowledge of the religious systems which have had, and are having, 
their little day—-especially of Christianity, since he must have at 
least a few Christian friends who are educated men, and every man 
is bound to make acquaintance with any system he sets himself to 
oppose to the whole extent of his small power. The articles of his 
denominational creed, his ‘scientific articles of faith,’’ are, he 
assures us!-— 

‘** Very different from ecclesiastical articles of faith or religious dogmas, which 
are either pure fiction (resting on no empirical evidence), or simply irrational 
(contradicting the law of causality).” 

Let us see a little how fur Haeckel has fulfilled this ethical obliga- 
tion, of acquainting himself with what he makes the object of his 
attack. 

In the first place, he tells us’ that, according to the older systems 
he opposes, “ the soul of man is a separate entity, which inhabits and 
rules the body.” 

Such was the teaching of Descartes, but such is not the teaching 
of authoritative Christian philosophy from Canada to New Zealand, 
and from Japan to the Cape of Good Hope. 

Christianity, he again observes,’— 

‘*In so far as that belief involves the notion of a ‘ personal God,’ has been 
rendered quite untenable by the recent advances of monistic science.” 


But what does the Jena Professor understand by “a personal 
God”? He frankly avers* that as he understands it, such a 
‘personal being ”’ is 
‘‘an individual of limited extension in space, or even of human form . . . every 
atom is animuted, and so is the ether; we might, therefore, represent God as 
the infinite sum of all natural forces, the sum of all atomic forces and all 
ether vibrations . . . the anthropomorphic representation of God, degrades 
this loftiest cosmic idea to that of a ‘ gaseous vertebrate.’’ 


It would be difficult to find words adequately to characterize such 
u passage as this. The utter, the gross ignorance it displays, not 
only of ull Christian, but of all merely Theistic philosophy, is almost 
incredible. Equally discreditable are the following lines, which show 
the Professor to be devoid of even such knowledge as a schoolboy 
might be expected to possess concerning the Christian doctrine of 
the Trinity. He speaks? of “the three ‘ Divine Persons, about whose 
(1) Monism, p. 91. (2) P. 48. 3) P. 69. (4) Pp. 78, 79. 
(5) P. 76. The italics are ours. 
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‘hypostatical union’ human reason has for eighteen hundred years 
been tormenting itself in vain.” 

Such passages as these are puzzling. It is, of course, impossible 
to believe that a man in the position of Professor Haeckel would 
knowingly and deliberately write what is false, and yet it is only so 
that he can escape the imputation of a degree of ignorance as de- 
grading to his intellectual nature as the other fault would be to his 
moral integrity. 

The religious prophets, to whose countenance and authority he 
appeals as sanctioning his own views, are somewhat singularly chosen, 
und will hardly appear to candid minds of any creed as likely to be 
men of light and leading as regards the special question as to which they 
areinvoked. They include’ Frederick II. the Emperor, Frederick IT. 
King of Prussia, Lessing, Goethe, and Laplace! He adds, indeed, 
the names of Shakespeare and Darwin, but we do not believe that 
either of those two eminent men have announced themselves as, or 
actually were, believers in the creed of Haeckel. 

As to this creed of his and its ‘‘ Materialism,’ he remarks? that 
‘its apparent opposite, ‘Spiritualism,’ can quite easily be sub- 
stituted for it.”” This is most true, and it is the special demerit of 
that system, which I have named “intellectual thimble-rigging.” 
As preached to, and understood by the crowd, it is the rankest, 
crassest Materialism, the basis and the justification of Anarchism (as 
we shall shortly see), while capable, in reply to objections, of being 
dressed up, at a moment’s notice, in idealistic phraseology, and pre- 
sented as the negation of the system it really serves to support. It 
serves, and must serve, to support that system, because all men are 
compelled by their very nature to recognise the existence of the 
material world about them; and if they are persuaded there is but 
one kind of existence, it is material substance which they (as 
not being adepts in mental self-analysis) are sure to regard as the 
only true and objective reality. 

His account of the origin of life is a rare example of an attempt 
to explain unsolved mysteries by a juggle with mere words. He 
relates * this fact of primeval history as follows : — 


** After the glowing sphere of the earth has cooled down to a certain degree, 
drops of fluid water precipitate themselves on the hardened crust of its surface 
—the first primary condition of organic life. Carbon atoms begin their 
onganism-engencering activity, and unite with the other elements into plasma- 
combinations capable of growing. One small plasma-group oversteps the 
limits of cohesion and individual growth ; it falls asunder into two similar 
halves. With this first movement begin organic life and its most distinctive 
fuuction, heredity.” 


“That is how it is done,” as Mr. Frikel, the conjurer, used to 


(1) Monisn, pp. 97 and 86. (2) P. 57. 3) P. 34. The italics are ours. 
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exclaim. Instead of finding, in ‘“‘ Monism,” an exposition by a serious 
man of science, to a learned assembly, of the last ascertained bio- 
logical and physical facts, we could almost fancy we were listening 

to} . ’ a) 
to an intelligent young artisan charming the ears of his admiring 
Eliza with notions he had gained by attending a lecture of some 
strolling Secularist. 

It is depressing, indeed, to find that a meeting of German natural- 

8 , . 
ists could sit patiently and listen to such a production. 

No sign appears anywhere in the discourse of a reasonable appre- 
ciation of the human intellect. This, however, is but what we might 
have anticipated, for a depreciation of the just claims of reason is 

> ” 
a common characteristic of the whole school to which Haeckel 
belongs. 

As to the difference between man and brutes, he teaches,! as was, 
of course, to be expected, that 
‘‘Tt is merely the happy combination of a certain form of larynx and ex- 
tremities, with upright posture and condition of brain, ‘that raises the 
majority of mankind so much above the lower animals.’ ”’ 


Of course, all the arguments which have been advanced in oppo- 
sition to his favourite dogma are ignored,” nor is a single argument 
advanced which has not long ago been met and refuted. It need 
hardly be added that Professor Haeckei shows himself to be entirely 
devoid of any comprehension of the meaning of ethics.* Invert- 
ing his own observations‘ as to the requisites of science, we are con- 
vinced that in order to obtain a firm grasp of the true meaning and 
significance of biology four prime requisites are needed: (1.) Suf- 
ficient acquaintance with the various departments of natural science, 
and in particular with the science of the human intellect; (2.) Suf- 
ficient acuteness and clearness of judgment to draw, by induction 
and deduction, the necessary consequences which flow from such 
knowledge; (3.) Sufficient moral courage to maintain truth in spite 
of all the unpopularity and positive hostility its maintenance may 
occasion; (4.) Sufficient strength of mind to free oneself by sound, 
independent reasoning, from dominant prepossessions and prejudices, 
especially from those irrational conceptions which spring from popular 
ignorance and the subjection of the intellect to the slavery of the mere 
imagination. It is in the last-mentioned defect—a slavery of the 
intellect to the mere imagination—that an explanation of, and the only 
possible excuse, can be found for the blunders of Professor Haeckel. 

It is a necessary consequence of our bodily and mental constitution 

(1) Monism, p. 95. ' 
(2) We refer readers interested in this question to our work entitled Tie Origin of 
Human Reason (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.), the arguments advanced in which have 


never been refuted. 
(3) Pp. 64, 68, and 113. (4) P. 60. 
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that no idea can be entertained by us, however abstract or lofty it 
may be, save by the aid of some mental image—some phantom of 
the imagination. Thus, in order that we may have present to our 
intellect the idea ‘“‘ God,” it must be supported by the imagination 
of some phantasm—the mental image of an old man, of light i issuing 
from a cloud, of an eye in a triangle, or of the letters or of the 
sounds which express the idea 

But we cannot entertain any mental image except as a result of 
previous sense-experience. The study of our thoughts not only 
shows the necessity of phantasms of the imagination, for intellectual 
activity, but also assigns to our powers of imagination very distinct 
limits. The analysis of the mind—of our powers of imagination as 
reflected on by the inteilect—demonstrates that we can imagine 
nothing except what our senses have previously experienced, either 
as a whole or in its constituent parts. 

This is the truth which is latent in the assertions of those who 
(like the late Professor Tyndall) consider that a power to “ mentally 
visualise’? a conception is a necessary condition of our being certain 
with respect to its veracity. 

This also is the real meaning of the well-known adage: 


© Nihil in intellectu quod non prius fucrit in sensu.” 


Is it then the case that there is absolutely nothing in our intel- 
lectual conceptions, save what has previously existed in our sensa- 
tions ? 

To say this would be absurd, and would deny the distinctness of 
our ideas (e.g., such as those of “ infinity,’ ‘“ necessity,” “ absolute 
being,” “possible being,” “existence,” ‘ non-existence,” “ truth,” 
“identity,” “ reality,” &c.) from our feelings.’ 

Our feelings, in spite of being the necessary antecedents and 
accompaniments of our ideas, are so far from containing the essential 
part of the latter that we may truly say: 

** Nihil in intellectu quod unquam fuerit in sensu.” 

Hence the extreme difference which exists between that which 
can be imagined, and that which can be conceived of but not 
imagined. 

Confusion between our faculties of imagination and conception ? is 
most common and most misleading, and a clear perception of their 
distinctness is a primary and indispensable requisite for any sound 
psychology. 

But few things are more common, even amongst some thoughtful 


1) We have no space in this article to illustrate and insist on this distinctness, but 
must refer readers interested in the question to our work, Ov Truth (Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co.), pp. 178—223. 

2) As to this see op. cit., pp. 111 and 112. 
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writers, than a confusion of this kind—a confusion between the 
means and the object of perception.' 

The inability, or habitual neglect, to distinguish between “ imagi- 
nation” and ‘ intellectual conception ” gives rise to a strong disin- 
clination to accept as true any idea which conflicts with mental images 
that have become familiar, and a strong inclination to embrace what 
seems to harmonize with them. 

Our nature, indeed, is specially fitted to apprehend sensuous pro- 
perties, and feels a peculiar ease and satisfaction in their imagination. 
It is especially what is visible and tangible which comes home most 
readily to the imagination, and both vague internal feelings and intel- 
lectual and moral perceptions are described in terms of sight and 
touch. Then we not only speak of a “ gnawing” pain and a “rough” 
taste, but also of a “bright ” intellect and a “ hard ”’ heart. 

In surveying the whole field of nature which is perceptible to our 
faculties, it is, above all things, necessary, if we would not fall under the 
slavery of our lower and merely sensuous faculties, that we should 


carefully discriminate concerning what is most certain as an object of 


knowledge and what is our supreme means of arriving at certainty. 

To take the latter first ; a very brief reflection is enough to show 
us that our intellect and not feeling is the supreme and ultimate test 
of truth. This must be the case not only in judging about abstract 
matters, but also in judging about those of which the senses take 
cognisance. It might seem that in making experiments with different 
bodies (as in chemistry), we so directly appeal to our sense-impres- 
sions that their declarations must be supreme. Yet such is not the 
case. In the last resource, when we have done observing and experi- 
menting, how can we know we have obtained such results as we may 
have obtained, save by the intellect ? How otherwise are we to judge 
between what may seem to be the conflicting indications of different 
sense-impressions? Self-conscious, reflective thought is our necessarily 
ultimate criterion. By it we know what feelings we do or have expe- 
rienced, and the act of intellectual perception which is thus ultimate 
is “ intellectual intuition.” 

Such being our supreme means of attaining certainty, what is the 
most certain object of our knowledge ? 

Obviously, we can know nothing so certainly as we know ourselves, 
and the most certain facts known to us are (1) that we think ; (2) can 
know with certainty we are thinking ; (3) can know some of our 
past as well as our present thoughts, and (4) that we can consider and 
reconsider our thoughts in various groups and in different orders, 
passing them in review, as it were, before a present consciousness. 

Another fact known to us as certain, evident, and directly appre- 
hended, is that we do not only think, but that we are a living material, 
extended substance, which we know as “our body,” and that many 


(1) See op. cit., pp. 90—96. 
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material bodies exist around us which, like it, are the seat of various 
merely mechanical and unintelligent forces. 

Bearing in mind these two facts, it becomes obvious that the force 
which energises in our consciousness is a continuously persisting prin- 
ciple, conscious of successive objects and events, and capable of hold- 
ing them before it in one conception as members of a series every 
part of which it transcends; such a principle, aware of the kinds 
and directions of its own intellectual activities, consciously present to 
them and capable of reviewing its own states and external objects and 
events in various orders, cannot itself be multitudinous, but must be 
as much a unity as possible—that is, a simple unity. 

Moreover, this principle, as it is capable of knowing absolute, 
necessary and universal truth (e.g., that nothing can at the same time 
both exist and be non-existent), must be something altogether different 
from what we apprehend as material, extended substance, or as merely 
physical force. If then we have (as is certainly the case) any know- 
ledge at all of material bodies and physical forces, it is absolutely cer- 
tain that this intellectual persistent principle is neither the one nor 
the other, but stands in the strongest contrast to both, and that which 
is in the strongest contrast to the physical and material, is the psy- 
chical and immaterial. 

We do not, we need hardly say, mean (as Descartes taught) that 
we have a soul which inhabits some part of the body and thence 
directs it. "We mean that we are conscious of being a twofold unity ; 
that we are both material, extended, substance, and immaterial per- 
sistent energy—a body and a soul. 

No certainty we can attain to about any other object can be nearly 
so certain as is this truth. It is the primary and highest truth of 
biological science. 

But, of course, we cannot think of “the soul,” except by the aid of 
some sensuous symbol—such as breath, air, or vapour in human shape. 
Yet we learn at the same time that such indispensable symbols have 
no resemblance whatever to the thing they symbolize. The soul is 
immaterial, and nothing which is immaterial can ever be imagined. 

Hence arises a blind objection to, and distaste for, any such idea 
as that of the soul. Those who so object often credit their oppo- 
nents with the absurd belief that something actually like these indis- 
pensable phantoms of the imagination exists objectively. They know 
that a belief in any such real, objective existence is absurd and im- 
possible, and they most foolishly extend and attribute (consciously 
or unconsciously) that absurdity to the idea itself, and to those who 
uphold its truth. 

Haeckel himself supplies us with a curious and amusing instance 
of this confusion of mind and attribution of absurdity to others 
owing to his being the slave of his own imagination. He says,’ that the 


(1) Op. cit., p. 49. 
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“immortal soul is usually represented as an immaterial being ; but, 
in fact, it is really thought of as quite material, only as a finer invi- 
sible being, aerial or gaseous.” He declares, truly enough, that 
“ we are utterly incapable of imagining a truly ‘mmaterial being,” 
but it by no means follows, therefore, as he represents,’ that nothing 
immaterial can exist apart from matter. Possibilities of existence are 
not bound down to our possibilities of imagining. We know nothing 
whatever as to what an immaterial entity can or cannot do, and we are 
necessarily in a state of ignorance (so far as experience goes) about the 
survival of the human soul after the death of the body. To say that 
such survival is impossible is absurd, while the substantiality of its na- 
ture (indicated by its before-noted powers of persistent self-conscious- 
ness, and the varied kinds and directions of its voluntary activity) ut 
least lends probability to its persistence. To say as Haeckel does,” that 
our better modern knowledge of brain structure and function tends in 
the slightest degree to lessen that probability, is to say what is simply 
fatuous. Certainly Professor Haeckel should confine himself to biology, 
though even in that field he has been led into strange errors by his 
prejudices, and many a rash judgment as to tables of animal 
genealogy. 

But we have in England a denominational writer only second in 
self-confident dogmatism to Haeckel—we mean Mr. Karl Pearson. 
His book entitled The Grammar of Science, is an elaborate attempt 
at the impossible, and a necessary failure accordingly. In accord- 
ance with his doctrine that we can know nothing but feelings— 
*—he attempts to describe 
facts and laws of physics in terms signifying only groups of feelings. 
In it he professes much contempt for metaphysics and metaphy- 
sicians, and yet his book is really a metaphysical treatise, and shows 
him to be a metaphysician ma/gré lui.® 

He is an idealist, and dogmatically affirms (p. 130) that ‘ the mind 
is absolutely confined within its nerve exchange; beyond the walls 


‘‘ sense-impressions and sense-impresses ’ 


of sense-impression it can logically infer nothing.” 

If, however, he thinks he cau know nothing but his own feelings, 
how can he venture to tell us about their mode of formation or the 
processes by which one group of feelings acts on another? Yet as 
to a sensory nerve, he tells us (p. 51) that “the manner in which 
this nerve conveys its message is, without doubt, physical.” Stars 


(1) P. 50. (2) P. 55. 

(3) With great naiveté he, nevertheless, ridicules Professor Tait for being in the very 
same case, calling him (p. 296) ‘‘the unconscious metaphysician, who groups sense- 
impressions, and supposes them to flow as properties from something beyond the sphere 
of perception ’’ ; and we are also told that ‘‘ the unconscious metaphysics of Professor 
Tait occur on nearly every page of his treatment of the fundamental concepts of 
physical science.’”? The fact is, nature and human reason are too strong for either Tait 
or Pearson to succeed in any such attempt. 
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are for him but “ groups of feelings,” and yet he writes: ‘“ Among 
the myriad planetary systems we see on a clear night, there must be 
many planets which have reached our own stage of development, 
and teem, or have teemed, with human life” (p. 179). He further 
speaks of long stages of development as having probably preceded 
the existence of protoplasm, and “of the millions of years, with 
complex and varying conditions of temperature,” needed in order 
“to pass from the chemical substance of life to that complex structure 
which may have been the first stage of organic being.” He also 
declares (p. 425) his own unswerving belief that “the evolution of 
organic nature is at the basis of human history.” 

The fact is Karl Pearson’s idealism is, no doubt unconsciously, 
an idealism of parade, to be brought out occasionally (above all to 
confound some intellectualist or advocate of common sense), but 
ordinarily to be ignored in favour of practical materialism. To the 
vulgar a doctrine is presented which, as understood and accepted, 
is truly materialistic, while to opponents of materialism it is offered 
in terms of idealism, as we have already seen is the case with 
Professor Haeckel. 

But Karl Pearson’s mental attitude has quite lately been very 
forcibly portrayed in the pages of this review.’ In an article entitled 
* Politics and Science” he makes an attack on Lords Salisbury and 
Kelvin on grounds which further illustrate very instructively the 
phantasmal fetters by which his inteilect, like that of so many other 
physicists, is held in helpless bondage. Putting aside, as beside the 
present question, the curious hostility to religion whick disfigures 
his pages, we think it needful to say a few words about his scientific 
prejudices, because they display so close an affinity to the amusing 
vagaries of Professor Haeckel. 

In his Oxford address, after paying due tribute to the discovery 
of Professor Maxwell and the experiments of the late Professor Herz, 
Lord Salisbury said,” concerning the mysterious entity termed ether, 
that its mystery, “though it has been made more fascinating by 
their discoveries, remains even more inscrutable than before. Of 
this all-pervading entity we know absolutely nothing except this one 
fact, that it can be made to undulate.” 

With this concise statement of scientific truth Mr. Pearson is very 
angry, exclaiming :* “In the infancy of the Principia, was it worth 
while to cry, ‘We know nothing of matter’? When the whole 
of physics is being rewritten as the physics of the ether, is it worth 
while to ery, ‘ We know nothing of its nature’? ” 

We reply it is indeed abundantly worth while; and persons 
interested in physics, and above all scientific physicists, owe a debt 

(1) See the number for September, 1894, p- 335. 
(3 


(2) See Nature, August 9th, 1894, p. 341. FortniGHtLty REvIEWw, p. 341 
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of gratitude to Lord Salisbury for calling attention to this ignorance 
at a time when such exaggerated notions are so widely spread 
concerning it, and especially when we have Professor Haeckel 
teaching that it is God, and that therein we have a sensible revela- 
tion of Him in His divine and ceaseless activity. 

We have seen how he describes! it “‘ at the outset’ of the cosmos, 
and how he affords us an example of the delusive effects of an uncon- 
scious slavery to the imagination respecting it. Haeckel says :* 


‘“We can imagine it either as a continuous substance occupying the space 
between the mass-atoms, or as composed of separate particles; in the latter 
case we might perhaps attribute to these ether-atoms an inherent power of 
repulsion in contrast to the immanent attracting power of the heavy mass- 
atoms, and the whole mechanism of cosmic life would then be reducible to the 
attraction of the latter and the repulsion of the former. We might also place 
the ‘ vibrations of the cosmic ether’ alongside of the ‘ operation of space in 
general,’” 


And this is supposed to be science! Space, which has no real 
existence, but is but an abstraction from abstractions, ‘‘ Operates ” ! 
And “alongside” this “ chimera bombinans in vacuo”’ may be placed 
the vibrations of Haeckel’s divinity ! 

How easily may not extension, force, sensation, life and thought 
be thus explained, and the genius of Rafael evolved from the fires of 
the sun! Of the sphere of the cosmos may be said : 


‘‘ Let ether-atoms lurk within the bow], 


And unsuspected animate the whole ! 


We may thank Haeckel for so ably demonstrating the thanks we owe 
to Lord Salisbury. 

But the President of the British Association for 1894 said some 
not less valuable words about the chemical elements. After referring 
to the remarkable researches of Mendeléef, he says’ that— 


‘‘ The discovery of these co-ordinate families dimly points to some identical 
origin, without suggesting the method of their genesis or the nature of their 
common parentage. If they were organic beings, all our difficulties would be 
solved by muttering the comfortable word * ‘ evolution ’"—one of those indefi- 
nite words from time to time vouchsafed to humanity, which have the gift of 
alleviating so many perplexities and marking so many gaps in our knowledge. 
But the families of elementary atoms do not breed; and we cannot therefore 
ascribe this ordered difference to accidental variations perpetuated by heredity 
under the influence of natural selection.” 


1) Monism, p. 33. (2) P. 21. The italics are ours. (3) Nature, loc. cit. 

(4) We recollect that Professor Huxley appeared much disturbed by this expression, 
and Karl Pearson is terribly shocked at the irreverence of making what he calls a 
‘cynical remark ’’ on so sacred a subject. Nevertheless, as we think Lord Salisbury 
did well by insisting on our ignorance with respect to the ether, so we also consider he 
did well by hinting, in this ironical manner, at the absurd use often made of the term 
‘‘evolution,’’ as a magic formula which may serve to hide any biological contradictiun to 
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Karl Pearson tries to obviate this difficulty by supposing there 
may have been “ prime atoms” which have tended ‘to congregate 
in more highly stable groups,’ while the “ unstable groups would be 
eliminated,’ and so chemical elements may have arisen by “ natural 
selection ” after all. Haeckel also’ makes a similar suggestion. 

But Mr. Pearson neglects to note the essential point of Lord 
Salisbury’s contention, namely, that the elements are not ‘organic 
beings,” and do not “ breed.” 

The essence of natural selection is the hereditary transmission of 
favourable variations, which are preserved by the action of the un- 
ceasing struggle for life (and the struggle to live is active in plants 
as well as in animals) amidst the incessant operation of the destructive 
powers of nature. 

But no elementary substance is alive. None make any endeavour 
whatever to live. Therefore they do not compete with each other 
and cannot be selected by the destructive forces of the universe, and, 
a fortiori, they cannot transmit any favourable variation, nor do they 
give us the very faintest reason to suppose they vary, while variation 
is most conspicuous amongst animals and plants. Truly, Mr. Pearson 
here tries to soothe himself and persuade others by the mere use of 
the ‘‘comfortable word.” 

It is strange, also, that he does not see that his prime atoms 
would, on his hypothesis, be in the very same case as the elements 
he so much objects to. By his hypothesis the difficulty is not at all 
eliminated, but merely put farther back. 

How did his doubly hypothetical “ prime utoms ” come to acquire 
the characters and qualities necessary for them to be able to congre- 
gate and adhere in groups, and to permanently continue in their 
sixty-five various congregations? 

They could not be impelled to do so by any influence from with- 
out, unless they possessed corresponding powers within. 


‘** Quidquid recipitur, recipitur ad modum recipientis ! ”’ 


It is not that mere imagination impels us, but that reason clearly 
shows us that every such ‘“ prime atom ”’ of a real and materia! entity 
(capable of building up atoms which build up extended bodies percep- 
tible to the senses, such as phosphorus, sulphur, gold, platinum, 
or what not), must possess the foundations of those very essential 
qualities which they impart to the whole substances, which they, by 
their mere aggregation, constitute. 

But this tendency, so frequently met with, to find mental satis- 
a mechanical explanation of nature, though, really, altogether incapable of removing 
it. Asa fact, the word ‘‘ evolution”’’ is used in various conflicting and contradictory 
senses, an abuse which I, as an ardent evolutionist, have done my best to put an end to. 

(1) AMonism, p. 26. 
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faction in thinking of minute solid moving particles as the really 
essential constituents of all bodies (what Pearson calls “a dance 
of atoms ”’), and the sufficient explanation of all the properties they 
possess, is but one example of the peculiar ease and satisfaction, 
before mentioned,’ which people feel in the imagination of things 
visible and tangible. 

As we cannot imagine anything we have never in any way 
experienced, so we imagine with the greatest ease that which we have 
experienced most constantly and most universally. This is the case 
with the motion of solid bodies. The feeling of motion is one of 
the first called forth in life, and is most frequently brought into 
play. Being so universally and constantly evoked, we can readily 
see how it is, and must be, the very easiest of all our imaginations, 
one which the mind most readily takes to, and feels most at home in. 
Hence thinkers should be specially on their guard against the 
delusion thence likely to arise. Yet we see men like Haeckel (with 
his “ether-atoms”’ and “mass-atoms”’*) and Pearson, fall into it with 
the greatest simplicity, and seem to imagine they have obtained a 
truly deep and satisfactory comprehension of the world about them 
by so really trivial a representation. This fact we long ago called 
attention to.° 

Mr. Pearson complains that Lord Salisbury’s nephew, Mr. 
Balfour, has demonstrated (as he has done excellently well), “ that 
naturalism affords no basis for ethics ;”* as also that “ the appearance 
of criminal anarchists of the type of Caserio and Vaillant should be 
attributed to teaching, such as that of himself, Haeckel,” &c. 

It would be even more cruelly unjust than manifestly absurd to 
connect the name of any eminent man of science with Anarchism, 
in the sense of implying any indifference of mind on his part to 

(1) See ante. (2) Monism, p. 21. 

(3) In our work On Truth, p. 443, we said :—‘‘ There is nothing so easy for us to 
imagine as the motions of bodies. They are phenomena which appeal both to sight and 
touch, while the idea of motion is the most primary, spontaneous, universal, and con- 
stantly elicited of all our ideas. Small wonder, then, that the mind should feel an un- 
conscious (or conscious) desire to ‘explain’ everything by ‘ motion,’ and should repose 
with a feeling of satisfaction in the reference of every other activity to that category. 
The function of nerves and brain-cells, no less than heat, light, and chemical phenomena, 
must be easier to imagine as ‘modes of motion,’ waves, oscillations of particles, and 
what not. . .. Such an explanation, however, would be like a description of all the 
poems which have ever been printed as‘ feelings of colour,’ because we cannot become 
acquainted with any one of them but by the aid of visual sensations in ourselves, or in 
those that may read them to us. Moreover the incongruity of explaining the feelings 
und cognitions of animals by the mere idea of motion, is enormously greater than 
that of explaining heat and light as modes of motion. To say that the fidelity and 
affection of the dog, the care of the nesting bird, or the acts of an insect which prepares 
food it cannot eat for a progeny it will never behold—to say that such things are but 
minute motions to be explained by mechanics, is to mock us with unmeaning and 
delusive phrases.’’ 

(4) Fortnieutty Review, p. 338. 
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such anti-social wickedness. But it is simply impossible to deny 
that the principles adopted by not a few such men necessarily tend 
to develop Anarchism. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer had, not long ago, to protest against being 
coupled therewith, and he protests with good reason, seeing the 
excellent service he has of lute done to rational Conservatism. 

Yet the Anarchists themselves (and they surely ought to know 
the fountains at which they have drunk) take a different view. 
Charles Malato couples together’ the teachings of “ Prudhom, Karl 
Marx, Spencer, and Kropotkine.”’ Certainly Mr. Spencer does not 
teach men that they have confidently to expect a future existence 
with rewards and punishments after death. As to Haeckel, he says 
plainly? that ‘‘ the conception of a personal immortality cannot be 
maintained ”’ and speaks of the vain hope that in a blessed world to 
come there is treasured up “a compensation for the disappointed 
hopes and the many sorrows of earthly life.” It is all very well 
for him to protest® that “ Political free-thinking ” has nothing to do 
with such religious teaching as his. Experience loudly proclaims 
the contrary and the farrago of sickly* materialism preached by him 
at Altenburg has a direct tendency to trouble the existence of that 
“august couple ” the Grand Duke Carl Alexander and the Grand 
Duchess Sophie, whom he belauds® for having favoured such 
teaching as his. 

Our main object in this paper, however, is not to call attention to 
the ethics or the social and political results of the doctrines of 
Weismann, Haeckel and Pearson, but rather to point out how the 
mischief of it springs from an unconscious slavery of the intellect to 
the mere faculty of the imagination, and the consequent present- 
ment of shallow and illogical imaginary phantasms as deep and far- 
reaching intellectual truths in the form of the baseless dogmas of 
‘denominational science.” 

Sr. Grorce Mivart. 


(1) Fortnicutty Review, September, 1894, p. 323. 

(2) Monism, pp. 51 to 53. (3) P. 68. 

(4) When we read the rant of Vaillant’s defence, we are strongly reminded of some 
pages of Haeckel’s Monism. ‘‘ Ah, gentlemen, of how little account are your assembly 
and your verdict in the history of humanity, and of how little account, too, is humanity 
in the vortex which is carrying it through immensity, where it is doomed to vanish, 
or rather to be transformed, in order to recommence the same history and the same acts, 
by reason of the eternal play of the cosmic forces which are renewed and transformed 
to infinity’’ (FortNicgHTLy Review, p. 322). His speech may also bring before the 
minds of many persons another wherein we heard of ‘the infinite azure of the past.’’ 

(5) P. 117. 
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AN important aspect in which the recent General Election is likely 
to be inadequately regarded by the average Englishman is that 
which it presents to his brothers beyond the seas, the Britons of 
Greater Britain. 

To Australia and Canada a change of Government may be signifi- 
cant only of the calibre and personal views of the statesman—or other 
person—who may be sent out as Governor or Governor-General. 
The relations of England to her great self-governing colonies can, 
whatever party may be in power, only be that of a mother towards 
grown-up children: on the one side familiar yearning for the days 
of loving and dutiful dependence, gone never to return; on the 
other, a sturdy straining at each weakening strand of the maternal 
apron-strings. Nations cannot, either in hot youth or serene age, re- 
sist the laws of humanity ; and whatever ministry may occupy Down- 
ing Street, England and her colonies must continue to work out their 
common future upon the inevitable lines of blood-union in spite of 
political separation. All sordid questions of tariff and self-interest 
and self-government must in the day of trial sink from sight; and 
the flag that rules the waves will be the ultimate symbol beneath 
which the Anglo-Saxon, whether English, Canadian, or Australian, 
will find the rallying point in his fight with Fate. The certainty 
that this must be so in the end, whatever happens in the meantime, 
lies so deeply imbedded in the mind of all of us that the colonist 
embarks with light-hearted acerbity and the Englishman looks with 
preoccupied indifference upon issues which arise from time to time 
out of the conflicting interests of the mother country and her big 
children. Both know in their hearts that all will come right in the 
end. It matters very little, therefore, to our brothers in the Atlantic 
or Pacific how a Parliamentary election in the British Isles may go. 
But there is one vast dependency of the Crown where the ebb and 
flow of British politics are watched with most anxious attention; and 
to India the British elector owes some thought, now that he has 
definitely cast his vote against separation and revolution. 

It is no small thing that thirty millions of people should have 
the power to decide, even asa matter of incidental routine, upon the 
class of ruler that shall hereafter—and perhaps sooner than most folk 
imagine — exercise the authority of an absolute ruler over three 
hundred millions of their fellow subjects. No such power found 
place among those which the Roman citizen abused, to the downfall 
of his empire ; and it behoves the Briton of to-day to give at least 
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one thought to the safety of Great Britain in the East, now that he 
has decided upon which party of politicians at home to bestow his 
suftrage. The Irish question we have always with us. The Scotch 
and the Welsh are too near to be forgotten, even did they not wield 
a direct influence over their due proportion of votes in Parliament. 
Every class and every interest in the realm have claimed their shares 
in forecasting the legislation that shall follow the general election ; 
und if any class or interest has failed at this election, it will succeed 
— if it deserves to succeed—at the next, or the next. Indeed, to the 
man of “even mind,” who can watch unmoved the rise and fall of 
the tides of politics, it may seem a matter of slight moment which 
way the pendulum may be swinging for the moment. ‘ Alarums, 
excursions and a noise without,” might serve as ample directions to 
the stage-managers of our theatre of politics through many a stormy 
session and many a hard-fought election. We have lately, indeed, 
passed through times when the integrity of the empire and the 
satety of the constitution appeared to be imperilled. But for how 
many nights has Home Rule occupied the boards at St. Stephen’s, 
und how much mischief has been done? LEvenif we regard the late 
crisis seriously, it was but a high fever, whose microbe has exhausted 
its virulence, whereby British politics have now passed into the 
convalescent stage. 

The time has therefore come for the Englishman to take stock of 
his duties and his rights as the ruler of a world-wide empire, and to 
use his new political strength to fulfil the one and uphold the other. 
And it is upon the possession of India that the right and the power 
of the Englishman to rule a world-wide empire rest, 

And on what does our possession of India rest? Only in a very 
partial degree upon our army in India, splendidly efficient as that 
has now been made, thanks mainly to Lord Roberts’s long tenure of 
office as Commander-in-Chief in India. For Lord Roberts, who is no 
less statesman than soldier, would be the first to admit that the army 
in India cannot hold India for the Crown unless the people of India 
believe in its power to do so. Our possession, therefore, of world- 
wide empire depends, so far, upon the belief of the people of India 
that we are able to hold it; but when we ask upon what that belief 
rests, We propound a question which is very hard to answer. We wield 
authority in India, because, in the first place, it is undisputed. A 
solitary civilian, often a mere boy in years, issues an order affecting 
millions of people—an order which, however fair and just, they 
neither comprehend nor appreciate—but they obey. There would 
be little to wonder at in this if the youthful administrator’s orders 
were backed by the sign of military power—the white helmet of 
Thomas Atkins, “ the power that rules the land,” as Kipling sings. 
But the majority of the villagers have never seen a British soldier : as 
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can easily be understood by any one who looks at a military map of 
India and notes the vast tracts that intervene between one military 
road and another. No, it is not by display of military power 
that England holds India, but by “‘izzat.” There is no word 
in the English language that expresses this quality, because it signi- 
fies at once the possession of dignity and reputation, and the 
authority or influence to obtain due recognition thereof upon all 
occasions. Lord Beaconsfield, or Lord Lytton, or both, understood 
India. It was no electioneering dodge whereby Lord Beaconsfield 
added the title of “Empress of India” to Her Majesty’s designa- 
tions. The title, empty as those profess to deem it, whose ears are 
untuned to the subtle chords of Indian thought—as Western ears 
fail to appreciate Indian music—added more to the weight of 
England’s authority in the East than brigades of artillery. With 
the booming of the guns that announced the tidings, there was 
borne across the mud-walled villages of the Indian plains the 
reverent whisper that the great Queen across the sea had told the 
Emperors of the earth that by the right of her realm in India she 
was their equal. And to an Indian this meant much. In a land 
where each class and caste is barred by inexorable custom from par- 
ticipation in the rights and privileges of the one above, the assumption 
of equality with those of higher title implies a defiance of their 
united power to take it away; and the acquiescence of the Great 
Powers in the English Queen’s adoption of the title of ‘‘ Empress of 
India” was regarded by the native of India, who keenly watches 
and—according to his lights—astutely interprets European politics, 
as a proof that the island power that rules the East had so grown in 
might and prestige that none dared to dispute its superiority. Un- 
travelled scoffers still cheaply deride Lord Beaconsfield’s act as a 
political stage effect. Many Anglo-Indians who allowed their 
personal dislike of Lord Lytton to colour their views of Indian 
interests may persuade themselves to believe that the title of 
“Empress of India” is a rag of Oriental tinsel, tacked to the 
British standard in the East. But its meaning is read farther 
and deeper in Indian plain and jungle, as an expression of Great 
Britain’s power and determination to rule India worthily, than all 
the Liberal measures of reform that subsequent premiers and viceroys 
have inaugurated. We do not say that the Indian dwellers in plain 
and jungle are right. If to them was given the power of straighter 
interpretation of Imperial politics than the Briton possesses, we 
should not be their rulers to-day. They are such as they are, and 
believe as they cannot help believing; and the British Elector now 
holds in his hand the power of deciding whether the name of Great 
Britain in the East shall rise to greater honour—and in the Kast 
honour is power—or shall decline—and nowhere so keenly as in 
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the East are the first symptoms of the decline of a dynasty inter- 
preted. The mock salaam, the “left-handed” salute, with its 
deliberate insinuation of disrespect only perceptible to the accus- 
tomed eye, changes all too soon to the open abuse and blow. Is 
there anything in the India of to-day which suggests that this 
change is nigh, unless the British Elector awakes betimes to the 
duties and the rights which his returning political strength, the 
crisis of Home Rule fever being now happily past, gives him oppor- 
tunity to fulfil and uphold ? 

What is India? Some few thousand Englishmen in administra- 
tive employ ; some tens of thousands of Englishmen engaged in pri- 
vate enterprise ; more tens of thousands of British troops ; more still 
of poorer Britons and descendants of Britons, Christians and English 
in thought and instinct, although Eurasian by birth and of every 
shade in colour. And beside these are hundreds of thousands of 
natives either under arms or trained to the use of arms; jealous 
rulers of Native States with well-drilled forces and blindly sub- 
servient millions of subjects ; hundreds of glib-tongued agitators and 
thousands of followers of agitators, educated and uneducated, in the 
towns ; and, below all, three hundred millions of unthinking country 
folk, easily swayed by gusts of passion and prejudice, giving ready 
credence to the wildest lies—of all human stuff the most inflammable 
that the world affords for political purposes. Every experienced 
resident of India will bear me out in the statement that, when the 
Government designs to build a railway bridge across an Indian river, 
any mischievous person that chooses can throw millions of foolish 
folk in the country round into panic with the intelligence that 
emissaries of Government are out seeking for human heads to lay the 
foundations of the piers upon. How often are British surgeons in 
Northern India entreated by despairing native patients for just one 
dose of the infallible drug which Western science obtains by hanging 
a man by his heels till the precious essence drips out of his skull ? 
It is no use to tell the villager that this drug is unknown to British 
pharmacy. He only concludes that, for reasons unknown, his hope- 
less case has not the sympathy of the English doctor, and he turns 
his face to the wall to die. These are the people whom we rule and 
with whom, if we misrule, we shall have to reckon. The Congress 
orator and the native politician of Calcutta and Madras, who have 
borrowed our systems of political agitation, are but the froth upon 
the water where the strong river of British civilisation pours itself 
into the still ocean of Indian ignorance; beneath them, dark and 
inscrutably deep, run the currents of native thought. Yet we have 
the memory of 1857 to teach us that those currents may be suddenly 
and inexplicably stirred to surface-storms terribly destructive in 
their course. The great mutiny arose somehow from the depths of 
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native prejudice. Yet why it arose, and why, having arisen, it did 
not sweep the people with it, instead of leaving the British power to 
break the backs of the unaided mutineers, are problems that remain 
unsolved to-day, and will probably remain unsolved for ever. 
The fact remains that the great mutiny, not without some 
warning signs beforehand, arose as a terrible reality in the 
spring of 1857, and in the autumn of the same year was being 
discussed as a bloody experience of the past. On one point, too, all 
commentators are agreed, namely, that the negligence and blindness 
of those whose duty it was to watch and foresee contributed to, if 
indeed they did not cause, the disaster. Is there any such negligence 
or such blindness in evidence to-day? India is essentially a country 
where symbols are accepted as realities, because for ages before British 
rule in India the two were synonymous. In a land of misrule where 
each man ploughed the land that he could defend with his sword, 
the erection of a symbol signified the power to uphold it. Of what 
use to issue a currency, for instance, if a stronger neighbour chose to 
declare—as he would promptly have done—that all persons captured 
with any coins of that currency in their possession would be 
summarily executed ? We have only to look across the borders of 
India to find this state of things still prevailing; for who in 
Afghanistan dares to use the coinage of Ishak Khan? Yet, had 
Ishak Khan been able to prevail against General Gholam Haider, and 
had not the Indian Government been at hand if necessary to secure 
the Afghan throne tothe present Ameer and his heirs, it would now 
be the currency of Abdur Rahman that had been proscribed. In 
the West, among people sheltered by the civil laws from every 
form of violence, to whom war and bloodshed are matters of other 
peoples’ histories, many symbols of the most subversive kind are 
allowed to be harmlessly exalted and worshipped, each as the fetish 
of an eccentric few. But the Oriental still regards the symbol as 
the index of power, and measures the power by the character of the 
symbol. Now the power of the Crown in India is, from the native 
point of view, concentrated in a single symbol, the Viceroy ; and it 
is to this matter of the appointment of Viceroy in India that the 
attention of the British electors ought to be drawn as one of the 
most important results dependent upon his vote at a general election 
now and hereafter. 

This is quite a new thing; so new as to have escaped general 
notice as yet. It would of course have been far better if 
the question of the government of India could have been kept 
away from the vortex of British politics. The office of Viceroy in 
India, the very highest in the gift of the Crown, is so exalted that 
continuity of policy and the same high level of political and social 
rank, should have been regarded as essential to its proper fulfilment. 
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Gradually, however, the bonds have grown tighter that bind the 
Viceroy to the Secretary of State for India; and the ubiquitous 
energy of globe-trotting M.P.’s, primed with questions and stuffed 
with so-called “facts” by native agitators, has at the same time 
placed the Secretary of State for India in close subservience to a 
changeable majority in Parliament. Under such circumstances, con- 
tinuity of policy has become impossible; but there was always hope, 
so long as the Viceregal throne was worthily filled, that the dignity 
of the Government of India could be saved from such extreme 
inconsistencies as would be inevitable, were the resolutions of the 
House of Commons upon every conceivable subject relating to India 
to be interpreted as instant commands to the Viceroy in Council. 
Under Lord Dufferin or Lord Lansdowne, Englishmen in India were 
able to feel with confidence that the dignity of the government of 
the country was in hands strong enough to uphold it. Both had 
gone to India after having earned the confidence of the nation by 
the ability of their administration of Canada; but, as the difficulties 
which Lord Lansdowne had to meet were greater than those adroitly 
overcome by his predecessor, so it was felt that an even heavier 
burden would be laid upon his successor. For no one who knows 
anything of India can have failed to observe that a crisis is approach- 
ing in the administration of that country, when the Viceroy and the 
Government will need more than all the strength and statesmanship 
that has been displayed in the maintenance of peace in the past, if seri- 
ous disaster is to beavoided. A clamorous, although numerically mi- 
croscopic, minority of the natives claims to speak with the voice of 
India in demanding new liberties which are not only not desired, 
but are not even understood, by the silent millions of their fellow- 
countrymen, whose interests are entrusted to the keeping of the 
Government. Unfortunately, the noisy few in India have the ear of 
Parliament, through a few members of the Lower House who, dur- 
ing irresponsible tours in India, have not been slow to perceive the 
political advantage to themselves of adopting India as a kind of 
second constituency and posing as political authorities upon Indian 
questions. 

It would be idle to describe here the subtle, Oriental flattery with 
which the travelling M.P. is met on all sides by loquacious Babus, 
who hang garlands of flowers round bis neck and hail him as the 
liberator of the country. Before he even lands in the country he has 
probably committed himself to reciprocating the effusive friendship 
and accepting the offers of hospitality poured forth to him in corres- 
pondence from natives “of Liberal views.” He arrives as the 
welcome guest of the National Congress: crowds meet him on landing 
and escort him with bands and banners to his hotel or the mansion 
placed at his disposal. He finds his movements are all processions, 
his every word greeted with cheers. The educated native of the 
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cities of India—child of a race that has for centuries practised the 
art of flattery as the only means of advancement, or even safety, 
under a succession of arbitrary conquerors—finds in the gullible 
English traveller the easiest of subjects for his wiles: and the latter 
is insensibly led to the opinion, within a very few hours of landing in 
the country, that he is one of the rare Englishmen to whom it has been 
given to enjoy the “confidence of the natives,” and therefore to 
thoroughly understand all Indian questions. He already despises 
the “prejudiced ignorance of the Anglo-Indian”: and when the 
latter, meeting him at dinner or at the club, drops a friendly hint 
that his new-found native friends may be arrant humbugs and 
cunning agitators, his opinions have already so crystallised into fixed 
beliefs that he regards the warning as only one more proof of the 
utter unfitness of the Anglo-Indian to be listened to on Indian 
subjects. Besides, he has gone too far to draw back with dignity : 
and so his tour through the Indian towns continues as it has com- 
menced. Everywhere the same enthusiasm, the same gatherings— 
carefully arranged for the occasion—until he leaves India and returns 
to Parliament firmly convinced that he has a mission to fulfil in 
ventilating India’s grievances: and his native friends in India are 
careful that he never lacks material to work upon. 

In combating this combination of English M.P. and native agitator 
the government of India is seriously handicapped. In the first place, 
servants of the Indian Government are not released from harness 
until, as a rule, their minds have, from long consideration of Indian 
problems, to say nothing of the Indian climate, become unfitted to 
take an active part in English political life. Their very familiarity 
with Indian questions makes it difficult for them to discuss even these, 
without entering into unintelligible details which bore their audience, 
or making broad statements of facts—learned by long experience in 
India—which appear to those who are unacquainted with the country 
so obviously untrue as to be evidence of prejudice and bias. The 
same reproach is levelled at the unofficial Anglo-Indian, whom the 
Government of India is supposed to “favour” at the expense of 
the native. From these causes the treatment of Indian questions in 
Parliament has for some time been dangerously one-sided: and those 
who hope for the continuance of British rule in India see that the 
final hope of safety lies in the prestige of the Viceroy and his 
Council, and their ability, should necessity arise, to make a successful 
stand against the orders of an irresponsible majority in the House 
of Commons. This prestige Lord Lansdowne received unimpaired 
from Lord Dufferin and handed untarnished to his successor. Had 
the latter been as worthy to receive and hold it, it might not 
yet have been necessary for the British elector to regard the 
appointment of Viceroy of India as one of the matters dependent 
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upon his vote. Mr. Gladstone had an opportunity to postpone 
that serious change, but he neglected it: and we must now hope 
that Lord Salisbury may be enabled to undo the mischief that was 
done when Lord Elgin was appointed Viceroy of India. 

It is true that Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule party contained no 
available statesman who would have been a proper representative of 
the Crown in India: but the question of Home Rule for Ireland had 
not the most distant connection with Indian affairs, and among the 
Liberal Unionist peers were many men of reputation and ability equal 
to the task of maintaining the dignity and efficiency of the Indian 
Government. On every subject except Home Rule these Liberal 
Unionists agreed with Mr. Gladstone: and the appointment of one 
of them would have redounded to his credit, by showing that he was 
able to consider the interests of India as more important than the 
bestowal of a piece of patronage among his own immediate following. 
Even if Mr. Gladstone had been unable to bestow the Viceroyalty of 
India upon one of the opponents of his Irish measure, he had still 
the opportunity of doing justice to India. In Lord Roberts, who 
had then just left India after prolonged and brilliant tenure of the 
office of Commander-in-Chief and Member of Council, Mr. Gladstone 
would have found a viceroy who, while he had never taken part in 
British politics, and was, therefore, not disqualified by opposition to 
Home Rule, would have been received with acclamation by the 
Indian Army and the people of India. In farewell addresses to 
Lord Roberts the hope that he might return as Viceroy had found 
expression alike from Hindus, Muhammedans, and Sikhs. He 
would have been equally welcome to his own countrymen, military 
and civil. He is adored by Thomas Atkins, the “ power that rules 
the land,” while for statesmanlike knowledge of all Indian questions 
he is probably unsurpassed among his contemporaries. A moment's 
consideration will show that it could hardly be otherwise. By his 
long and distinguished service upwards to the office of Commander- 
in-Chief, Lord Roberts had been familiarised with the practical 
issues of all great questions of the day in India. The indebtedness 
of the agriculturist, a problem which Commissions have sat to 
investigate, and the legislative settlement of which has proved so 
difficult, was of vital military importance in more ways than one; 
for, apart from its direct effect upon recruiting for the native army, 
the possibility of agrarian discontent developing into sedition had 
always to be borne in mind in the distribution of the army in India, 
not only with regard to the number of troops required to garrison 
each district, but the proportion of British troops to native, and the 
class and caste of the latter with reference to the people among 
whom they were quartered. Nor is it necessary to point to the 
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that the great question of caste, the problem which in India embraces 
or impinges upon every other political and social problem that the 
Government of India has to deal with, is of more direct interest to 
the Commander-in-Chief in India than to any other administrator 
in the country. Upon him rests the final responsibility should 
trouble arise, and it therefore behoves him to be familiar with all 
the difficulties of race and caste which ever threaten to embroil the 
peace of India. 

It is a comparatively small thing if a few thousand agriculturists 
of hostile creeds set about breaking each other’s heads for the glory 
of their respective gods and the satisfaction of their own long- 
standing local feuds. It is worse when the streets of great cities 
like Delhi or Bombay are filled with carnage by bloodthirsty 
mobs, stirred to madness by religious fanaticism. But no conceiv- 
able amount of riotous bloodshed in the cities or plains of India 
could bear such serious Imperial import as the news that a single 
native regiment of the Indian army had broken out into mutiny and 
bloodshed. Yet places where the same men are gathered together, 
as in the lines of a native regiment, day after day, professing a 
fanatical religion different from that of their officers, and perhaps 
also from that of the people among whom they are quartered, are 
necessarily the most likely places for an outbreak to occur. Tireless, 
therefore, must be the close attention which the head of an army 
composed of such regiments must pay to all matters great and small, 
out of which a question of caste or religion can possibly be fashioned 
by the ingenuity of seditious malice. Another great difficulty in 
the government of India is the vernacular press; but in no direction 
is the printing of sedition, which passes for indigenous journalism in 
India, so dangerous as in its relation to the army, and no voice, when 
this problem is discussed, carries greater weight than that of the 
Commander-in-Chief of the army. As the head, again, of the 


complex organization which has been evolved for the defence of 


the Empire against foreign foes as well as for the maintenance of 
peace within its borders, the Commander-in-Chief in India has per- 
petually to study the character and disposition of the innumerable 
frontier tribes, from Baluchistan to Burma. He has to be prepared 
not only to launch an expedition at a day’s notice to rescue some 
beleaguered outpost or reduce some tribal rising, but he must be 
ready, too, on the receipt of a bare telegram perhaps, to set army 
corps in motion to meet the Russians in the uplands of Central Asia, 
to occupy Afghanistan, to co-operate with British troops in Egypt or 
Persia, to prepare an expedition for the Chinese frontier, to cross 
swords with the French in Siam, or to despatch regiments to Africa. 
It may well be believed, therefore, that no member of the Viceroy’s 
council has to make a closer study of foreign and frontier politics 
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upon his vote. Mr. Gladstone had an opportunity to postpone 
that serious change, but he neglected it: and we must now hope 
that Lord Salisbury may be enabled to undo the mischief that was 
done when Lord Elgin was appointed Viceroy of India. 

It is true that Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule party contained no 
available statesman who would have been a proper representative of 
the Crown in India: but the question of Home Rule for Ireland had 
not the most distant connection with Indian affairs, and among the 
Liberal Unionist peers were many men of reputation and ability equal 
to the task of maintaining the dignity and efficiency of the Indian 
Government. On every subject except Home Rule these Liberal 
Unionists agreed with Mr. Gladstone: and the appointment of one 
of them would have redounded to his credit, by showing that he was 
able to consider the interests of India as more important than the 
bestowal of a piece of patronage among his own immediate following. 
Even if Mr. Gladstone had been unable to bestow the Viceroyalty of 
India upon one of the opponents of his Irish measure, he had still 
the opportunity of doing justice to India. In Lord Roberts, who 
had then just left India after prolonged and brilliant tenure of the 
office of Commander-in-Chief and Member of Council, Mr. Gladstone 
would have found a viceroy who, while he had never taken part in 
British politics, and was, therefore, not disqualified by opposition to 
Home Rule, would have been received with acclamation by the 
Indian Army and the people of India. In farewell addresses to 
Lord Roberts the hope that he might return as Viceroy had found 
expression alike from Hindus, Muhammedans, and Sikhs. He 
would have been equally welcome to his own countrymen, military 
and civil. He is adored by Thomas Atkins, the “ power that rules 
the land,” while for statesmanlike knowledge of all Indian questions 
he is probably unsurpassed among his contemporaries. A moment's 
consideration will show that it could hardly be otherwise. By his 
long and distinguished service upwards to the office of Commander- 
in-Chief, Lord Roberts had been familiarised with the practical 
issues of all great questions of the day in India. The indebtedness 
of the agriculturist, a problem which Commissions have sat to 
investigate, and the legislative settlement of which has proved so 
difficult, was of vital military importance in more ways than one; 
for, apart from its direct effect upon recruiting for the native army, 
the possibility of agrarian discontent developing into sedition had 
always to be borne in mind in the distribution of the army in India, 
not only with regard to the number of troops required to garrison 
each district, but the proportion of British troops to native, and the 
class and caste of the latter with reference to the people among 
whom they were quartered. Nor is it necessary to point to the 
Indian Mutiny and its alleged cause—the greased cartridge 
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that the great question of caste, the problem which in India embraces 
or impinges upon every other political and social problem that the 
Government of India has to deal with, is of more direct interest to 
the Commander-in-Chief in India than to any other administrator 
in the country. Upon him rests the final responsibility should 
trouble arise, and it therefore behoves him to be familiar with all 
the difficulties of race and caste which ever threaten to embroil the 
peace of India. 

It is a comparatively small thing if a few thousand agriculturists 
of hostile creeds set about breaking each other’s heads for the glory 
of their respective gods and the satisfaction of their own long- 
standing local feuds. It is worse when the streets of great cities 
like Delhi or Bombay are filled with carnage by bloodthirsty 
mobs, stirred to madness by religious fanaticism. But no conceiv- 
able amount of riotous bloodshed in the cities or plains of India 
could bear such serious Imperial import as the news that a single 
native regiment of the Indian army had broken out into mutiny and 
bloodshed. Yet places where the same men are gathered together, 
as in the lines of a native regiment, day after day, professing a 
fanatical religion difierent from that of their officers, and perhaps 
also from that of the people among whom they are quartered, are 
necessarily the most likely places for an outbreak to occur. Tireless, 
therefore, must be the close attention which the head of an army 
composed of such regiments must pay to all matters great and small, 
out of which a question of caste or religion can possibly be fashioned 
by the ingenuity of seditious malice. Another great difficulty in 
the government of India is the vernacular press; but in no direction 
is the printing of sedition, which passes for indigenous journalism in 
India, so dangerous as in its relation to the army, and no voice, when 
this problem is discussed, carries greater weight than that of the 
Commander-in-Chief of the army. As the head, again, of the 
complex organization which has been evolved for the defence of 
the Empire against foreign foes as well as for the maintenance of 
peace within its borders, the Commander-in-Chief in India has per- 
petually to study the character and disposition of the innumerable 
frontier tribes, from Baluchistan to Burma. He has to be prepared 
not only to launch an expedition at a day’s notice to rescue some 
beleaguered outpost or reduce some tribal rising, but he must be 
ready, too, on the receipt of a bare telegram perhaps, to set army 
corps in motion to meet the Russians in the uplands of Central Asia, 
to occupy Afghanistan, to co-operate with British troops in Egypt or 
Persia, to prepare an expedition for the Chinese frontier, to cross 
swords with the French in Siam, or to despatch regiments to Africa. 
It may well be believed, therefore, that no member of the Viceroy’s 
council has to make a closer study of foreign and frontier politics 
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than the Commander-in-Chief. From his point of view, moreover, 
each of the scores of Native States of India, with their local troops 
and separate political difficulties, must be regarded as a possible 
theatre of war ; and the Commander-in-Chief must be acquainted not 
only with the organization and temper of the Native States’ troops, 
but with the dispositions of their rulers, and the current phases of 
their politics. 

In all these departments of politico-military knowledge, Lord 
Roberts was admittedly second to no one in India; and it was under 
his superintendence that a great addition was made to our military 
strength in India, in the Imperial service troops of Native States. 
No one who has not investigated the difficulties connected with the 
organization of these troops, the prejudices that had to be overcome, 
the jealousies to be mitigated, the fears and suspicions to be removed, 
and the pussive obstruction to be broken down, can conceive the 
difficulties of the scheme as a whole, or rightly estimate the courage 
that was required to take the new departure, which has been such a 
brilliant success, alike on the parade-ground, where the Lancers of 
Patiala, led by the young Maharaja, have surpassed all native troops 
in the field, and on the field of battle, where Kashmir Dogras have 
shown themselves fit, though few, to safeguard against tremendous 
odds the honour of an empire. 

Passing, moreover, from those questionsof home, foreign, frontier, 
or Native State politics which have a direct bearing upon the senti- 
ments, hostile or otherwise, to British rule, of the people within, 
upon or beyond the Indian borders, we shall find that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India bears a greater weight of responsibility 
than any other of the men who rule India to-day, in connection with 
all questions of hygiene. The health of the troops, the sanitation 
of cantonments, the provision of sanitaria in the hills and hospitals 
in the plains—these are problems of the greatest importance and 
difficulty ; but with all these the Commander-in-Chief must be 
laboriously familiar. Upon all questions of public works, such as 
the construction of roads, railways, and bridges—apart from the 
large amount of work done throughout the country by the Military 
Works Department—the expert opinion of the Commander-in-Chief 
has to be obtained; for in the case of a vast country held by so 
comparatively small an army as ours in India, the strategic value of 
any proposed undertaking becomes almost the first consideration. 
Not only is the greater part of the network of frontier railways 
grouped under the unwieldy administration of the North-Western 
Railway of India, a system of purely strategic lines, administered by 
Royal Engineers, but the ordinary main lines are so far military in 
character that the European and Eurasian railway staff are compul- 
sory ‘‘ volunteers,” and the railway stations at great centres like 
Lahore are loopholed for rifle-fire, and so designed as to resist siege 
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if necessary. Bridge-heads are similarly fortified ; and almost the 
first thought of the engineer who plans a new road or railway is its 
possible utility for strategic purposes. Public works, therefore, in 
India cannot fail to claim a large portion of the attention of the 
Commander-in-Chief, whoever he may be. Similarly, all agricultural 
questions directly affect the local supplies for the troops or the pro- 
vision of transport for the army to take the field. Cattle disease in 
one district destroys the mobility of a regiment; drought in a 
province may halt an army corps. Everything must be known, 
everything provided for. In fine, there does not appear, from a 
bird’s-eye view of Indian administration, a single question of any 
importance upon which the Commander-in-Chief does not require 
special information ; and if the efficient charge of the army in India 
is thus closely connected with every detuil of the administration, the 
converse—that every detail of the administration is dependent upon 
the efficient charge of the army— is doubly true. India is held by 
the sword, over the heads of its own nations and against all comers ; 
und there is ever present before the eyes of all who are concerned in 
the administration of India, no matter what the subject under dis- 
cussion may be, the knowledge that at a certain point, if things go 
ill, appeal will have to be made tothe army. No reference has been 
made to the Volunteer movement, though this presents in its way 
greater difficulties of organization, equipment, and politics, than are 
present in England; but enough has been said to show that an effi- 
cient Commander-in-Chief in India, such as Lord Roberts was, 
must have mastered, as part of his own duty, the inner bearings 
of every question of importance. 

Even were it otherwise, it would be impossible for a man of ability 
to take his seat for years at the Viceroy’s Council, by right of his 
office as Commander-in-Chief, without acquiring the most intimate 
knowledge of the various questions, as they arise, of sufficient political 
importance to come under the notice of the Viceroy in Council. 
Previous tenure of office as Commander-in-Chief in India is, there- 
fore, no disqualification, but entirely the reverse, for appointment to 
the office of Viceroy: and, as a matter of fact, no more salutary 
precedent could be set than such an appointment. Failing a member 
of the Royal family, there is no Viceroy who would be more accept- 
able ex-officio to all classes of loyal subjects in India than a late 
Commander-in-Chief: and it is unlikely that India will for many 
years have a Commander-in-Chief who adds to the claims of his 
office such personal popularity, such splendid prestige and such con- 
spicuous political ability as Lord Roberts. His fitness for the office 
was indeed so patent to all in India that when his extended tenure 
of the Command-in-Chief drew to a close, a thing happened which 
has never happened in India before, and may not happen for many 
years again. Without official encouragement of any kind, indeed 
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in spite of some official obstruction, the warlike races of the Punjab 
Sikhs, Muhammedans and Punjabi Hindoos—combined with their 
British fellow subjects to organize a splendid farewell entertainment 
to Lord Roberts. The Maharaja of Kashmir took a personal and 
active share in the organization, and all the Maharajas and Rajas of 
the Punjab States assisted. The Sikh, Muhammedan, and Hindoo 
committees vied with each other and the English to swell their 
separate subscription lists, and the result was the first popular 
demonstration that has ever been made by all classes in any province 
of India. Compared with the list of those who combined in it, the 
roll-call of the so-called ‘‘ Indian National Congress”’ in that Pro- 
vince stands at once exposed as a sham, in no sense whatever repre- 
sentative of the peoples of the Punjab. 

And what was the object and meaning of the farewell demonstra- 
tion at Lahore on the occasion of Lord Roberts’s departure from 
India? The tears that literally streamed down the cheeks of 
bearded and bemedalled Sikh and Mussulman warriors while the 
voice of the Sirdar, who was reading the few sentences of eloquent 
farewell, broke and faltered many times—these tears showed that, 
so far as the veterans of the Punjab army were concerned, the spirit 
of the demonstration was one of sincerest sorrow at the departure of 
a chief who loved his army, and whom his army loved. But the 
crowds of natives other than soldiers—the agriculturists, traders, 
native gentlemen, Sirdars and .chiefs—who had swelled the sub- 
scription lists and crowded the great hall at Lahore, where the 
farewell addresses were delivered, till the Englishmen present 
seemed like a small island in a sea of dusky faces—what did the 
great demonstration mean to them? To some extent they shared 
the sorrow of their warrior brethren, for Lord Roberts enjoys, 
perhaps, the personal friendship of more natives of every class in 
India than any man of his time, The endless tours of inspection 
which his official work necessitated into every part of India gave 
him unequalled opportunities of making friends, and all who know 
him know that he possesses a frank and soldierly courtesy of manner 
which converts a stranger into a friend at the first interview; while, 
with his unerring memory for the names and faces of men whom he 
had once seen, Lord Roberts seldom loses a friend once made. Never 
before, therefore, in India had there been a gathering in honour of 
one man, containing so many men drawn together by friendship 
only for him whom it was desired to honour. But a great number 
of those present were undoubtedly influenced by political reasons. 
In the first place, Lord Roberts had so completely won the confi- 
dence of the people of the Punjab in his ability to lead the army of 
India to victory against any foe whatever, that the natives of that 
warlike province felt his departure as the actual loss of an integral 
part of the military strength of India; and, at the same time, in 
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honouring Lord Roberts, the loyal native felt that he was declaring 
his own desire to fight for the Empire and defying the foes, Russian 
or otherwise, of the Empress of india. But in India, no less— 
perhaps more—than in other countries, gratitude as a sense of favours 
to come is the most potent of political factors; and all classes of 
natives in India were so convinced that a better selection than 
Lord Roberts for Viceroy could not be made, that they seemed to 
give the British ministry at home credit for the intention of appoint- 
ing him, and many were certainly drawn to take part in the demon- 
stration at Lahore more with the idea of giving early welcome to a 
coming Viceroy than of bidding farewell to a departing Commander- 
in-Chief. The example set at Lahore was followed at Calcutta and 
Bombay, and Lord Roberts left India after a triumphal progress 
which, apart from the direct wishes expressed in the addresses of the 
Sikhs, Muhammedans, and Hindoos, could only have meant to him, 
as they signified to others, the desire and expectation of the loyal 
classes in India that he should soon return to bring his great ability 
and knowledge of Indian affairs, military and political, to the service 
of the Empire in the high office of Viceroy. 

This was the condition of affairs when Lord Lansdowne had sent 
in his resignation of office and Mr. Gladstone was called upon to 
appoint a successor. Day after day, and week after week, the 
telegram announcing Lord Roberts’s appointment was looked for ; 
and it was with surprise and disappointment that the first inkling of 
Mr. Gladstone’s mind was obtained from the announcement that 
Lord Roberts had been offered and refused some military command 
in the Mediterranean. The offer was felt, and was described 
in some native papers, as an insult, not only to Lord Roberts, but to 
India ; and the feeling was greatly intensified when it was learned 
that Sir Henry Norman had been offered and had accepted the Vice- 
royalty. ‘Sir Henry Norman! ” was all that people in India could 
ejaculate as they stared blankly at each other on reading the news. 
Nor was any relief felt when, instead of Sir Henry Norman, Lord 
Elgin was appointed and actually arrived as Viceroy in India. Some 
people have greatness thrust upon them, andit is not Lord Elgin’s fault 
that Mr. Gladstone’s refusal to appoint a Viceroy of India except 
from his meagre Irish-Home-Rule following of half-known men, 
pitchforked him into un office whose dignity he was hardly qualified 
to maintain. The fierce light that beats upon a throne blazes round an 
Indian Viceroy, where the credulous populace accept the symbol as 
the equivalent of the power which it represents, and measure the 
might of the British Empire by the strength of the man whom it 
sends to govern India. It is not Lord Elgin’s fault that by his 
appointment the office of Viceroy has, for the first time, been made 
an object almost of ridicule in India. This is a serious matter ; 
und since the appointment was made by Mr. Gladstone for 
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the narrowest of party reasons on an issue of Jrish politics, it is for 
the British elector to consider whether, for the good of India and the 
Empire, it ought not now to be set aside. 

It is, therefore, the safety of India which demands a change in the 
Indian Viceroyalty ; lest India, noting how Great Britain refuses to 
remedy injustice done to her in this matter, should take measures to 
protect herself. Indeed, if the new National Ministry delay to take 
action, it may come topassthat public feeling in India will compel Lord 
Elgin to resign. Even with the strong pressure of a Radical 
Ministry behind him, the Viceroy of India has had no easy task to 
override his Council in the passing of contentious legislation 
demanded by Parliament from India, such as the Cantonments Act 
and the cotton duties. With that pressure removed and the know- 
ledge general in India that Lord Elgin must be out of touch 
with the new Ministry and the House of Commons, obstruction 
and opposition to the Viceroy may easily arise in every depart- 
ment of the administration, culminating in a dead-lock in the 
Council, from which the only outlet will be the resignation of its Presi- 
dent. But however it is brought about, the departure of Lord Elgin 
will not be regretted in India; and—failing a member of the Royal 
family—the appointment of Lord Roberts would be hailed in India 
as the best that could be made, because it would show that the wishes 
of India had been regarded, that the fittest man available had been 
selected, and that the office of Viceroy was no longer to be a reward 
for party services to Ministers at home. 

Timid critics may fear that the appointment of a military 
Viceroy would be regarded as a menace to Russia, but are we to 
be debarred from doing the right thing for India because Russia 
may choose to misinterpret it? Moreover, is not every measure 
which we have taken for years to strengthen our rule or fortify our 
north-western frontier in India equally a menace to Russia? India 
bristles with such menaces, and Russia, if she wants to find, not one, 
nor a dozen, but hundreds of excuses for such complaint, has only to 
point to all the chief acts of the Government of India in the recent 
past. Moreover, again, is it not time that we should cease as a 
nation from quaking at each shake of the Russian bogey on the north- 
west frontier of India? Those who have really studied the problem 
of the defence of India on the north-west are all now well aware that, 
with the great advances which have been made towards its solu- 
tion, India is now safe, absolutely safe, against invasion by Russia, 
provided that the Indian people are loyal and confident in our 
power to defend them. With Lord Roberts as Viceroy of India the 
confidence of the people of India would rise higher than ever before 
in our rule in India, and his name alone would be of more value 
to the peace and safety of the Empire than new army corps added 
to its military strength. 
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Other timid critics may be filled with dread lest a military Viceroy 
should initiate a belligerent policy. ‘The answer to these, so far as 
Lord Roberts is concerned, is to be found in the records of his work 
in India, not only as Commander-in-Chief, but as a member of the 
Viceroy’s Council. Lord Roberts’s vote was always cast in the best 
interests of peace, and if his voice was ever pressing for ‘‘ more 
guns” it was not that war might ensue, but that, given the neces- 
sity for war, it should find us prepared for a short, sharp, and 
decisive settlement in our favour. Thanks to his urgency and 
ability, this is practically assured on the north-western frontier of 
India, and his appointment as Viceroy would be the best guarantee 
that in every detail of policy, internal and external, the good work 
of the past should be carried steadily forward to completion, and also 
that England should in the end possess an India tranquil within its 
borders, unassailable upon them, and respected beyond them—such 
an India, in fact, as is worthy of the hopes of the British nation. 
And for this reason it is desirable that the attention of British 
electors should be drawn to the direct and beneficent influence which 
the result of the recent elections may have upon British rule in 
India, 

E. Kay Rostnson. 
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“Cuina,” said an influential writer, just a generation ago, when 
pressure was being brought to bear upon the country to induce it to 
open its doors wider to the trade of the world, ‘ China has in this nine- 
teenth century reached a very critical period of her history, and her 
ancient institutions and long-enduring, but now stagnant, civilisation 
are upon their trial.” The events of the past few months—the 
virtual subjugation of a nation boasting a population estimated at 
not far short of 400,000,000 by an insignificant little island neigh- 
bour of only 41,000,000 inhabitants, the destruction of its army and 
the demolition of its fleet, followed by a body of peace conditions 
humiliating and half ruinous—mark the last stage in this trial, 
which has been dragging its monotonous course along now for close 
upon a century. They show conclusively that the antique and 
honoured institutions which have been her boast for many centuries, 
and upon which she professes to have based her line of conduct, will 
no longer avai! the Celestial Empire; and that, if she is to keep her 
place among the nations, it will be necessary for her to bring herself 
more in line with progress. The wrench, to a people of such peculiar 
characteristics and such conservative habits of mind as the Chinese 
(and I have in mind the educated and official classes, who take the 
lead and upon whom really all advancement depends), must be a hard 
one: but it seems to me to be altogether inevitable. At the bottom 
of all the efforts to instil into the Chinese some of the spirit of pro- 
gress there is no doubt a selfish motive—the desire of seeing opened 
up, and of assisting in the opening up, of a vast tract of country 
which shall afford traders the advantages of an entirely new market 
of unlimited possibilities; but the outcome of such a development 
as this will be as beneficial to the Chinese as to the manufacturers 
and merchants of Europe and America; and while, from one point 
of view, it is hard to be forced to accept favours which you have 
been strenuous to refuse, it is, from another point of view, sometimes 
desirable for the good of all that this arbitrary condition should be 
imposed, and that our brother should be coerced to his own advan- 
tage against his own inclinations. 

It will be many years before China, assuming her willingness to 
make the change, can emancipate herself entirely from the strict 
traditions of her past. The recent uprisings and massacres at Ku- 
cheng show that the anti-foreign feeling is still rife: for although 
the riots were directed at the missionaries, it is always to be remem- 
bered that the Chinese, cultured and uncultured alike, make the 
mistake of grouping missionaries and all other Westerns into the one 
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hateful category of foreigners, whose pretence of seeking their con- 
version and desiring amicable commercial relations, they believe to 
be only a cloak for a dark ulterior motive—that of killing them and 
obtaining their country for themselves. These riots show them to 
be, as a race, still barbarous in spite of their advanced code of 
morals. The example of Japan, which has astonished Europe by 
the rapidity with which it has assimilated and availed itself of all 
that the West had to offer it, has been cited as a parallel to what 
will happen to China when once that country casts off the accu- 
mulated intellectual sloth of centuries. This is very doubtful. The 
two nations differ radically: the one is active, nervous, resourceful, 
industrially clever, and brave; the other is sluggish, phlegmatic, 
conservative, and, taken in the lump, timid, and even cowardly. 
Still, no one forty years ago would have been so bold as to predict 
such a rush into the front rank as Japan has actually made; and 
though the Chinese, with all their quiet determination, are wanting 
in many of the qualities that make for conspicuous success, there is 
yet a possibility that, when once they get a start in the right direc- 
tion, they may attain a decent measure of moral and material advance- 
ment in a relatively short time. But it is clear to me that they 
will not emulate to the full the example of Japan. And, on the 
whole, it is to be regarded as a good thing that they will not. The 
vision of China intersected by a railway system, and permeated with 
the pugnacious and pertinacious spirit of the Japanese, is not an 
alluring one to either the diplomatic or the commercial mind. The 
people, though they do not possess the genius for affairs which has 
been displayed by the Japanese, are apt to learn ; and within well 
defined limitations cun adapt themselves readily to changed con- 
ditions. 

But the hope of China is really its despair. The classes which 
ought to take the initiative are just the classes that will not move. 
The official class, a large body of great influence which has the ear 
of the throne, recognises very clearly that its best interests are in- 
separably bound up with the status quo. Administrative reforms 
must emanate actually from these men, because the Emperor is 
largely a nonentity, and for them to sweep clean the government 
offices would mean, if the thing were carried out consistently, that 
they would find themselves out in the street, with their occupation 
gone, and with it the thousand and one little ways of making money 
on the quiet. Then again, they recognise dimly that a great awak- 
ening of China might mean the overthrow of the dynasty—a con- 
tingency terrible for them, seeing that they are for the most part 
Manchus like the reigning family, and must share its fortunes for 
good or evil. It is because they are Manchus that they have dis- 
played such unrelenting and such unwonted energy, ever since the out- 
break of the war, against the members of the Koloa Hui, the Sam Hop 
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Hui, and the many other secret societies which have for their object 
the expulsion of the alienrulers. Europe has a very faint idea of the 
crusade carried on against these societies, and of the feeling aroused 
throughout the length and breadth of the empire by the stories of 
corruption told by their agents. It is a mistake to suppose that the 
people are entirely ignorant of what was happening during the 
war with Japan, and that they accepted, in pure simplicity of 
heart, the judicious allusions to the victorious progress of the Chinese 
arms which appeared from time to time in the Pekin Gazette. 
News travels overland in China with marvellous celerity, and as 
usual acquires greater volume as it proceeds. LDesides the secret 
societies have disseminated too much information—highly coloured 
on the other side, no doubt——to have allowed the people to 
swallow everything purveyed by the court chroniclers, and if the 
former were not apathetic, and wholly wanting in the true spirit ot 
patriotism, and the ability for military organisation, they would have 
arisen long ago, and turned the horde of hungry and rapacious 
Tartars out of the country. And the movement would have been 
headed by the educated but unofficial class—the natural leaders of 
the people—but for the fact that these same negative qualities are 
common to that class as well as to the mass of the people. 

The attitude assumed by China towards the rest of the world 
down to the last twenty years or so was a very singular one. It 
was one of supreme self-complacency with all things Chinese, and of 
supreme contempt for all things foreign. The Emperor, as Lord 
of the Universe (this is one of his titles), had power to lay every 
other nation under tribute ; and if some parts of the world were too 
distant to be worthy of much attention, the people from these same 
parts, if they desired protection and commerce, could not hope for 
one or the other without acknowledging their vassalage and going 
through a number of humiliating ceremonies such as no man not 
really dependent upon the mercy of the Son of Heaven would dream 
of performing. A manifesto, which gives a very clear idea of the point 
of view from which the Chinese regarded foreigners fifty years ago, 
likens them to beasts who “are not to be ruled on the same prin- 
ciples as citizens. Were any one to attempt to control them,” so this 
interesting document went on, “ by great maxims of reason, it would 
tend to nothing but confusion, The ancient kings well understood 
this, and accordingly ruled barbarians by misrule; therefore to rule 
barbarians by misrule is the true and best way of ruling them.” 
Endeavours to establish commercial and diplomatic relations failed 
when this amiable principle was persevered in, because diplomatists, 
conscious of the standing of their several Governments, refused to 
be regarded and treated as barbarians. Mission after mission proved 
abortive on this account. Lord Macartney and his successors could 
not get beyond the threshold of the country, for the reason that 
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they declined to do /o-fou—that is, bow nine times to the ground 
before a yellow screen that stood for the Emperor, and was a sign 
and seal of bondage to him. It took three or four wars and a 
march on the inviolate capital to persuade the Chinese rulers that, 
after all, their position of unapproachable superiority was untenable— 
that they were not at liberty to renounce their treaty obligations and 
to commit outrages upon foreigners just because they were foreigners. 
Iam not concerned here to justify the ostensible motive of every 
one of the contests with China; but, whatever the immediate pro- 
vocative, both the serious wars between Great Britain and that 
country had for their real cause the fixed determination of China, 
on the one hand, that no foreigners should be allowed equal rights 
in her ports, and the equally firm resolve of Great Britain, on the 
other hand, that its representatives should be received as became 
the dignity of the Power by whom they were accredited, and that 
its merchants should be freed from the vexatious restrictions under 
which they were forced to carry on their commerce. The claim of 
universal right and power was manifestly absurd: the position 
could have no justification in the absence of invincible power to 
enforce it. I am entirely at one with Mr. Boulger’ in thinking that 
“if we were not prepared to cancel all the obligations of inter- 
national relations, to deny the claims of a common humanity, to 
muintain that the deficiencies of one region are not to be supplied 
by the abundance of another, and to hand down to future generations 
a legacy of closed frontiers, public suspicion, and interminable 
strife,” then it was necessary to break down the barriers of isola- 
tion. It was no less an advantage for China than for the rest of 
the world when the last barrier was broken down in 1873 by the 
Emperor himself receiving the foreign ambassadors without the 
hitherto customary ceremonies. Three years before this the brutal 
massacre at Tientsin had occurred, and the energetic action of 
the European Governments, whose subjects had been so cruelly 
put to death, had much to do with modifying the T’ning-li-yamen’s 
attitude towards missionaries and Europeans generally. The cost 
of that affair to the government was too serious to permit of it ever 
coming to be regarded lightly, or to permit the authorities ever 
winking when there were similar matters in the air. There have 
been periods when the local mandarins were powerless to stifle fana- 
tical risings against the Yun Kmei, but these periods have been com- 
paratively rare, and when they have occurred at all, they have 
invariably been traceable to some great indiscretions—some entire 
disregard of cherished prejudices—or some overbearing proceeding 
on the part of the missionaries. The T’ning-li-yamen has never 
disguised its belief that these gentlemen are the frequent cause of 
disturbances, and it does not pretend to admire others who wish to 
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open up the country to outside influences. China for the Tartars 
is good enough for them. But they dare not display or encourage 
active hostility to settlers, missionary or otherwise, and they have 
even gone the length of offering suggestions (which have not been 
adopted) for the better safeguarding of the lives of the adventurous 
propagandists, who will persist in penetrating to parts where there 
is no protection for them. 

The progress made since this time has been rather considerable. 
Chinese Ministers, of ability equal to most emergencies, are now 
resident in the capitals of Europe, America, and elsewhere. But, 
though China has adopted more than she is perhaps willing to 
admit of Western arts and methods, the war with Japan and the 
sporadic riots show how much she has still to learn, and how 
much more she has to unlearn. The great stumbling-block of 
a central government opposed to reform, and imbued with a very 
intense dislike of innovations and of foreigners, is still in the way, 
but the commercial stipulations of the treaty of Simonoseki will do 
gradually for the country what its rulers are unwilling or impotent 
to do for it. They will, in process of time, open up to outside influ- 
ences an immense area of country now closed effectually. Such 
an opening-up must clearly benefit the people as well as the pioneers 
of trade and the manufacturers of Europe, America, India, and 
Japan, because it will afford both parties a market for productions 
which both greatly need. Contact with traders will have the 
inevitable effect of enlarging the horizon of the natives’ view, and 
that is the first step in the right direction. It will certainly lead to a 
better appreciation of foreigners, and this again cannot fail to reduce 
the number of outbreaks like that of Ku-cheng. Only about one 
half the population of the Chinese Empire will be brought under 
European influence by the treaty; but it has to be said that that 
half is the only one at present accessible; and that the rest of the 
country cannot be made really available until the great trunk line 
from north to south, with its resulting feeders on both sides, comes to 
be built. Pending this, the nations may be thankful for what Japan 
has gained for them. 

Japan, in insisting upon the commercial conditions of the treaty, 
has earned our gratitude. It is clear that in doing so she was looking 
to herself. The industrial development of Japan has been the most 
wonderful side of that country’s recent history. Take the cotton 
trade, one of its most important industries. It is only &fteen years 
since the country began to build modern spinning mills, and to 
import modern machinery from Bolton and Oldham. Now it 
possesses 700,000 spindles, and finds itself under the necessity, if it 
is not to pull up, of seeking other markets. China is its next-door 
neighbour, and it looks first of all to China for an outlet for its 
superfluous productions. The spinners of Osaka not long ago 
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persuaded their government to remove the disabilities which tended 
to stifle the foreign trade in cottons, made favourable arrangements 
with the leading shipowning firm to carry their goods to Shanghai, 
and commenced shipments which would have reached a decent total 
by this time but for the outbreak of the war. The hostilities not 
only shut the door of China to them, but placed them in the unhappy 
position of having to go elsewhere for all their raw material, more 
than half of which, under normal circumstances, is of Chinese growth. 
Such a “setback” as this is only temporary. Japan counts upon 
China as a market for all those of its productions which have not, 
as silk has, already their regular market, and it has for many years 
fretted because it could not expend its idle capital in the way of 
fresh enterprises on Chinese soil—being, in this respect, in the same 
position as the Western nations with which it is competing for Chinese 
trade. But, save in the matter of proximity and cheap labour, it 
will possess no advantage over the Western nations in the scramble 
for the Celestial spoil. It has asked for nothing preferential, and 
in so far its action was none the Jess magnanimous in that it was 
dictated by motives of prudence and selfishness. 

As they stand, the commercial clauses of the peace conditions 
constitute an advance greater in their ultimate consequences than 
any concessions previously granted by China. We all know the 
country is favoured by good rivers and canals, which enable traffic 
by junks to be carried far into the interior; but European vessels 
have been compelled to keep pretty well to the coast. The supplying 
of the interior has therefore been entirely in the hands of the 
Chinese middlemen. The creation of more treaty ports, the freeing 
to traffic of the Yang-tsi-Kiang and its tributary the Tienkiang, 
of the Canton and Shanghai rivers and of the Woosung canal, open 
up ground that is quite new to ocean steamers, and so render prac- 
ticable relations which have so far been impossible for want of ready 
access. Our merchants have been asking piteously for years for the 
right to spread their trade over China. They have now a fair 
opportunity, and if they neglect it, they will have only themselves 
to blame. They must not, and probably will not, look for an imme- 
diate increase commensurate with the extent of the population and 
the new tract of country about to be opened up. To do that would 
be to repeat the mistake of 1860, when Lancashire manufacturers, in 
the expectation of making money out of what was then largely a 
new market, flooded the treaty ports with cloth which had in the 
end to be sold regardless of cost because there was no demand for it 
—because, ignorant of the fact that there is no harder driver of 
bargains extant than a Chinaman, they thought anything was good 
enough for him, provided it was cheap ; and because further they made 
the mistake of looking for a great rush of orders from the very start 
and without giving the people a chance to become better acquainted 
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with their “chops.” But it is not unreasonable to suppose that a 
brief period should see a large addition to the present total of the 
foreign trade of China. The tendency is distinctly an upward one 
already. The figures supplied by the Statistical Secretary of the 
Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs, show that the value of the 
imports for 1893, allowing for re-exports to cover import and opium 
duties and 7 per cent. for charges, &c., was 129,241,804 Haikwan 
taels, equivalent, on the basis of the average exchange value for 
that year, to about £25,840,000, or less than one-third of a tael per 
annum per head of the population. This fails far short of the 
spending capacity even of the very poorest classes. It is to be 
remembered that the country produces largely for home consump- 
tion; but even this fact hardly serves to explain the small import, 
save on the one ground — difficulty of access, which compels to 
poverty by restricting output and forbidding entry. Under other 
conditions, energies might be applied to the cultivation of crops and 
the mining of minerals for other than local requirements, and a 
better distribution of wealth and a raising of the standard of comfort 
would be the result. The country is admittedly poor—that is, the 
disproportion between the rich and the poor is enormous; but it 
would be absurd to conclude that £6,000,000, which is about the 
walue of our present export trade, is anything like the measure of 
our capabilities for commerce with even a poor nation covering such 
a wide tract of country as China (1,336,841 square miles), and 
having a population so numerically large. The figures of our cotton 
trade alone—and our cotton trade is one of our principal bonds with 
China—in competition with Japan, India, America, the native indus- 
try, and any other rivals that might be named, ought to increase to five 
times the volume of our total trade if transport facilities were avail- 
able for tapping the whole country. As it is, they might at least 
double or treble. And the importance of the stipulations providing 
for the free importation of machinery and the right of foreigners to 
engage in manufacturing pursuits in China itself cannot be over- 
estimated. To the Japanese this is a concession of great signifi- 
cance, because it enables them to strike out in their favourite money- 
making pursuit in the country for which they have sighed so long, 
and which offers them such exceptional opportunities. To the 
English and German manufacturers it will be of equal significance, 
for a new world to conquer is what both have long been on the look out 
for. They have not obtained a footing hitherto because of the rigid 
exclusiveness of the authorities. It is true that English machinery 
has found its way into the native part of Shanghai, but only for the 
establishment of businesses run by influential Chinese. Two, for 
instance, out of the three cotton spinning mills of which Shanghai 
can boast are in Chinese hands entirely, save for the European over- 
lookers, who are only paid a wage, and the third is mainly native. 
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Though contrary to the Imperial decree, immunity was easily pur- 
chased by the projectors, because they were Chinese, by simple 
means not unassociated with baksheesh. 

So far I have considered only the direct and immediate results to 
the import trade of China by the throwing open of the country to 
foreigners. It is worth while looking a little at the probable effect 
upon the many undeveloped sources of wealth of the Empire. The 
mineral deposits are generally allowed to be exceedingly rich. Much 
uncertainty exists in this matter, because trustworthy statistics are not 
furnished ; but certain definite results have been achieved. Silver 
and gold, iron ore, and coal are known to exist. The two former 
are mined in Yunan and Shansé. The supplies of gold obtained are 
inconsiderable, because of the discouragement shown to all attempts 
to prospect for and work it; but silver has been brought in from the 
Government mines north and south in quantities large enough to 
make it certain they are very extensive and very productive. The 
coal mines of one district, Kaiping, are now in operation without 
being worked to their full capacity. They give work to 1,200 men, 
and have a daily output of 1,000 or 1,200 tons. It has been stated, 
on what seems to be good authority, that the Chinese coal fields, all 
told, cover an area of 400,000 square miles. Hunan alone has two 
perfect beds, one giving bituminous and the other anthracite coal ; 
and one of them extends over an area of 21,700 square miles. In 
gauging the possibilities of this single source of supply, it must be 
borne in mind that the coal deposits of Great Britain, to which we 
owe our unrivalled position as the workshop of the world, do not 
cover an area of more than 12,000 square miles. Baron Richthofen 
found, in the province of Shansé, coal fields about 30,000 square 
miles in extent, with the beds ranging from 12 to 30 feet in thickness, 
and with coal-bearing strata running up to as much as 500 feet in 
thickness—enough to supply the demands of the whole world if it 
might be placed to advantage. The coal now mined in Formosa 
may be left out of count, because Japan has now annexed the island, 
and because the quality of the mineral is rather poor. Consider 
what would be the effect on the trade of the East if even the more 
accessible coal districts were developed, and the mineral marketed at 
a reasonable price, as it might be if railways were provided. 
Japanese coal, of which so much is imported into China at present, 
would stand no chance in competition with it; and New South 
Wales, by the same token, would find itself largely deprived of the 
one profitable foreign outlet that still remains to it—that of California, 
Oregon, and the west coast of South America. Associated with the 
coal beds of Shansé and other places are “ inexhaustible supplies” 
(the phrase is Baron Richthofen’s, and he was no amateur in 
geology) of iron ore, an infinitesimal portion of which is smelted by 
the Chinese themselves. This ore is described as of great purity, 
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rich in metal, and easily fusible. There are, further, mines of copper, 
tin, lead, and quicksilver; but reliable information as to the working 
and the production of these is not available, any more than it is 
concerning the possibilities of the salt and petroleum wells of 
Szechuen. Presumably, in the absence of encouragement, the diffi- 
culties of transport, and the want of a market, the production in 
these directions is small. But it certainly seems odd to the Western 
mind that China should be content to purchase supplies of necessaries 
from outside—in the way of coal and petroleum, for example— 
without making any serious effort to utilise its own stores. 

The considerations that militate against any endeavour in this 
direction are the apathy of the rulers and the non-provision of 
efficient means of conveyance. The latter might be remedied by 
the removal of the former—which brings us back to the old stum- 
bling-block, ever in the way of progress among the Chinese people. 
The system of water-communication is unrivalled, but, apart from 
the adequacy of such a system to all the needs of the case, one half 
of the advantage that might be gained from it is lost by reason of 
the primitive mode of navigation. How to deal with this trouble ? 
Steamships can now use the great rivers, and as they move up 
country there will go with them a body of European traders to 
settle in the larger centres. But the greater part of the country 
will remain untapped even then, and the only thing that can remedy 
this is the construction of a network of railways. There is but one 
railway now in the whole of China. It has its terminus at Tientsin, 
and runs thence to Shan Huai Kuan. As a factor in the develop- 
ment of either foreign or inter-provincial traffic, this railway cannot 
be said to count. A grand trunk line, such as I have hinted at, and 
one that will connect Tientsin and the north of China generally with 
the central and southern portions of the empire, and have feeder 
lines to likely centres, is what is wanted. This great system would 
be a less stupendous undertaking, and it could be built under much 
less adverse conditions than the Trans-Siberian Railway, which the 
Russian Government is constructing. 

The chances of a Grand Trunk Railway of China are much 
brighter now than they ever were. What the representations ot 
friendly foreigners have never persuaded the Chinese authorities to 
even consider seriously, the defeat at the hands of Japan may ulti- 
mately be the means of bringing about. With all its conservatism 
and all its hatred of Western innovations, I regard it as probable 
that China is by this time convinced of the desirability of being 
provided with the means of utilising its latent resources, and that it 
recognises that the only way to do this rapidly, whether for the 
purposes of peace or of war, is by the provision of proper means of 
transport. Li Hung Chang, the only Chinese who showed con- 
sistently to advantage throughout the late war, and the only one of 
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any importance who has been all along favourable to railroads, may 
be trusted to urge the necessity of providing them; and if he sur- 
vives the reaction against his concessions to Japan, which will in 
due course show itself in court circles, he will no doubt carry his 
point. Altogether, I think a railway to make the interior accessible, 
and so to inerease the facilities for trade by working into the hands 
of the steamers, which will also penetrate into the inner land, can- 
not be much longer deferred. It would be the most important 
agent of all in the solution of the Chinese problem. It might or 
might not—for there is doubt whether the people, by reason of their 
passiveness, would after all be equal to the task—prove the death- 
blow of the dynasty. If it should, that also could not fail to be a 
blessing for the country. And a railway system would assuredly do 
more than any other single force for the ultimate salvation of China. 
This is looking ahead a little. In the meantime we may await with 
confidence the beneficial, if tardy,outcome of the concessions obtained 
for the nations by the treaty of Simonoseki, for which, I repeat, 
Japan deserves our thanks. 

The little Jap has done a service to mankind, China included, the 
effects of which will only be seen to the full in the years to come. 
He has effectually subjugated a huge, hulking bully whose preten- 
sions were as vast as his incapacity has been proved to be, and has, 
at the point of the sword, compelled this same bully to something 
like a recognition of international rights and courtesies. In common 
with most Englishmen, I have little fear that Japan can ever become 
powerful enough to dominate the East completely, and so I look 
upon it as a hardship that the victors should have been coerced into 
giving up a large share of their spoils. It is creditable to the good 
sense of this country, which has by far the largest interests in that 
part of the world, that it should have refused to be drawn into the 
after quarrel, and that the English press should have been practi- 
cally unanimous in applauding the action. The great menace to the 
permanent peace of the East lies more in the designs of Russia, 
which has just enough of a footing and just enough ambition to be 
dangerous. Russia has aims which China, if that country were a 
little more alive to her future, would not regard with equanimity. 
But though badly beaten in a fair fight by a pigmy opponent, 
and though surrounded by stronger adversaries than Japan ready 
for a chance to inflict further injuries upon it, and to loot more 
of its belongings, the destiny of the Chinese empire is in its 
own hands to make or to mar. It is too risky a thing to prophesy 
whether it will make it or whether it will mar it. But this at least 
is certain—that China has now a chance to advance, and commerce a 
chance to profit by its advance. 

M. Rers Davirs. 











THOMAS HUXLEY AND KARL VOGT.' 


Tue scientific writings of Huxley may be compared in many respects 
with the similar works of the German zoologist, Karl Vogt, who was 
eight years older and died eight weeks earlier. But although in many 
treatises of Vogt and Huxley a similar way of looking at nature and 
a great similarity of aims and ways are apparent, there is a very great 
difference in talent and character between the two naturalists, who 
were personal friends. Vogt frequently had the advantage of livelier, 
more highly-coloured presentation, as he possessed a remarkable gift 
of drawing and painting; but in consequence of his drastic method of 
expression he not unfrequently became frivolous and unjust out of 
unrestrained mockery ; his numerous articles often reaching a verv 
low level, and sometimes losing all point. Huxley, not less witty 
or sarcastic, knew how to grapple with his ecclesiastical and other 
antagonists much more elegantly, his Attic wit being of much finer 
grain, and none the less effective. Aud the general reflections of 
Huxley, especially his philosophical reasonings, are of a much higher 
standard than those of Vogt. 

Monistic philosophy, which, with increasing power every year, 
throws dualistic metaphysics and current medieval scholasticism 
further behind it, owes much to both naturalists; both have won 
indestructible laurels in fight against traditional superstition and 
clerical arrogance. In his controversy with Professor Rudolf 
Wagner of Gottingen, Hoh/erglauben und Wissenschaft (1855), as 
well as in his “ Physiological Letters,’ Vogt fought against the cur- 
rent dualistic doctrines and personal immortality, no less successfully 
than Huxley in his Collected Essays, and Ludwig Biichner in his 
work Kraft und Stoff, and his other popular philosophical writings. 
But the heavy guns which Vogt—the “ingenious materialist ”— 
used in these and other writings were, as I have already said, of 
much coarser calibre than those by which Huxley, with his wonder- 
fully fine irony, attacked the faith in the miraculous held by Mr. 
Gladstone, Dr. Wace, and other believers in revealed religion among 
his fellow-countrymen. In the inevitable battle against Hebrew 
and Christian tradition, miracles, immortality, and the like, Huxley 
is no less sharp and unsparing than Vogt, but with his clear logic 
he produces a more powerful effect than the German naturalist does 
with his harsh raillery. In his philosophical essays on Hume, 
Berkeley, Agnosticism, &c., Huxley shows a much deeper insight 


(1) This article, which also appears in the German review, Die Zukunft, has been 
translated for the Forrnigutiy Review by Dr. Alexander Tille. 
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into the essence and import of natural philosophy than Vogt, who 
on this very subject often insists upon the limited and one-sided 
standpoint of the so-called “exact man of science.” 

Of high interest are the researches which Huxley, as “ practical 
philosopher,” made in the relationship of the modern doctrine of 
evolution to the great social and political problems of our age. 
Partly he here arrives at entirely different conclusions from those 
of his old friend, the famous ‘‘ Darwinian philosopher,’’ Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. A short time ago Dr. Alexander Tille, in his excellent 
book on evolutional ethics (Von Darwin bis Nietzsche, Leipzig, 
C. G. Naumann, 1895), showed that Huxley’s merits in treating 
evolutional ethics are principally of a negative kind. Of all the 
champions in this field Huxley has the most unflinchingly exposed 
and the most pungently criticised the current a priori assumptions 
of ethical speculation, In two excellent essays on the ‘“ Natural 
Inequality of Men” and on ‘Natural and Political Rights” he 
broke to pieces the favourite doctrine of Rousseauism and socialism 
—the equality of all men and the belief in inborn “natural rights” 
—and dethroned and crushed the state ideal of that political school. 
With pitiless logic he proved that the alleged facts on which that 
school bases its doctrines are no facts at all, but wild speculations. 
Huxley arrives thus at the conclusion, that the aims of current 
morality cannot, as Spencer thought they could, be reached by the 
natural medium of competition. He enunciates views on the 
relationship between ‘“neighbours-morality ” and ‘“species-morality” 
which I consider to some extent erroneous; as I also differ from 
him as well as from Vogt in many judgments on general problems 
of Darwinism. But in cases like these one should never forget 
that such problems are extremely complex and many-sided, and 
that it will in all probability be long before monistic philosophy 
introduces perfect clearness. 

Huxley and Vogt—zoologists mentally akin and personally friends 
—have rendered eminent service to the furtherance of the modern 
doctrine of descent, and especially to the most important inference 
from it, the famous ape-theory. Three years after Charles Darwin 
had published his epoch-making work on the Origin of Species his 
friend, Thomas Huxley, delivered in London his celebrated Lectures, 
published in the beginning of 1863 under the title, Evidences as to 
Man’s Place in Nature, and subsequently translated into German by 
Victor Carus. They deal with the natural history of the manlike 
apes, with the relations of man to the lower animals, and with some 
fossil remains of man. With the most thorough zoological know- 
ledge and unanswerable logic, Huxley, in these essays stated in mas- 
terly language the reasons for the most important deduction from 
the modern doctrine of descent founded by Darwin. If that doc- 
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trine is true at all, it is true also of man; if the innumerable species 
of animals have not been created by supernatural miracles, but have 
been evolved by the natural method of gradual transformation from 
common lower species, man has originated in the same natural way, 
For man, in his whole constitution, is a genuine vertebrate, and, 
more especially, a highly developed mammal. Since, among all 
mammalia, apes are most closely related to man, since the anatomical 
differences between man and the higher apes are less important than 
those between the higher and the lower apes, the human organism 
cannot be derived but from the same source as that from which the 
general stock of apes originated—viz., from a group of more ancient 
semi-apes, which sprang from a series of lower mammals by gradual 
transformation. That was the fundamental proposition of the modern 
ape-theory, which, thirty years ago, aroused so much excitement in 
the public mind generally, as well as amongst naturalists, For its 
scientific confirmation Huxley used for the first time those three 
great ‘‘documents ofpPhylogeny ” which we have made use of since 
then in the most extensive way for a more detailed treatment of the 
theory of descent—Comparative Anatomy, Comparative Ontogeny, 
and Paleontology. With good reason he began the second of these 
Lectures with the sentence: ‘The question of questions for man- 
kind—the problem which underlies all others, and is more deeply 
interesting than any other—is the ascertainment of the place which 
man occupies in nature, and ‘of his relations to the universe of 
things.” The only possible mode of solving this highest of ques- 
tions is furnished by the doctrine of evolution, and as Huxley was 
the first to adopt this method, he rendered the highest service 
towards the solution of that great problem. 

I purposely place this merit in the foreground, when I here 
undertake the duty of a friend, to say a few words of gratitude 
and admiration on the famous zoologist. Well-nigh thirty years 
have gone by since on my first visit to London (1866) I became 
acquainted with Thomas Huxley. I had then just finished my 
Generelle Morphologie, that first endeavour to base the general out- 
lines of organic morphology on the theory of descent as it had been 
revived by Charles Darwin. Huxley was as deeply interested in 
that daring endeavour as I was in his ape-theory. For in that 
work I had tried to carry into direct effect that theory, and had 
given a first sketch of organic pedigrees, the exhibition of which 
had, by the newly-founded theory of descent, been made the special 
task of Phylogenetic Systematology. Over and above our similar 
scientific interests and inclinations, myself and my friend (he was 
nine years my senior) had early in our lives been drawn to the same 
remote fields of marine zoology, the special study of Radiolaria, 
Medusae, and Siphonophorae. Thus a tie of scientific friendship and 
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comradeship was quickly formed, which, later on, became still closer, 
when, in my Axthropogenie (1874), I undertook to prove the ape- 
descent of man, as Huxley had propounded it, through a whole 
series of vertebrates and still older invertebrate ancestors, 

The scientific parts of Comparative Anatomy and Ontogeny, of 
Palzontology and Physiology, constituting the scientific proof of 
the descent of man from the ape, had been collected and set forth in 
a classical form by Huxley in those three celebrated treatises on 
Man’s Place in Nature. A more detailed presentation was soon 
afterwards given by Karl Vogt in the two volumes of his well- 
known Lectures on Man, his Position in Creation, and the History of 
Earth (1863). As Vogt himself says, in the Preface to that book, 
he had used Huxley’s interesting and instructive book on Man’s 
Place in Nature. The many fresh points of view offered in Huxley’s 
volume were not increased in number by any essentially new ideas 
in Vogt’s much more extensive work. Besides, Huxley, afterwards 
recognising the epoch-making import of his ape-theory and its influ- 
ence on the whole range of philosophy and human science, laid his 
foundations far deeper than Vogt had done. Vogt had a liking for 
laughing at philosophy generally, while Huxley gave it duly the 
highest place in the whole kingdom of science. As a monistic 
philosopher and founder of the ape-theory Huxley ranks higher 
than Vogt. 

It seems to me to be a necessity of historical justice to lay special 
stress on this relationship. For frequently not Huxley but Vogt is 
said to be “ the true founder and representative of the ape-theory.” 

A few weeks ago Rudolf Virchow, in his Reminiscences of Kari 
Vogt (in which not a single word is said about Huxley), in a German 
weekly, Die Nation, of June Ist, 1895, pleaded at great length for 
this mistaken conception. Among many other errors, there is the 
strange statement, that in Vogt’s much-admired book, Ozean und 
Mittelmeer (1848), “all was full of Darwinian spirit, although the 
doctrine of descent had then not yet been formulated.” In fact, 
neither in that book nor in any other writing of Vogt’s published 
before Darwin’s fundamental work, is there a word said about the 
‘descent or transformation of species.” So much sv, that Vogt 
himself repeatedly declared that it was only through his acquaint- 
ance with Darwin's treatise that he was freed from the “ doctrine of 
the constancy of species,” and convinced of their transformation. 
As is notorious to-day, Rudolf Virchow is the only well-known 
naturalist who declares the theory of descent to be an unproved 
hypothesis, and who constantly and eagerly contests the most im- 
portant deduction from it—the ape-theory. Huxley having, thirty- 
three years ago, set up and proved the sentence, “ Man descends 
from the ape,” as the scientific basis of all anthropological research, 
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Virchow, a little later, opposed him with the arbitrary assertion, 
ignoring all scientific proofs : “ It is quite certain that man does not 
descend from the ape.” * Last year Virchow took the opportunity 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Deutsche Anthropologische 
Gesellschaft, presided over by him (at Innsbruck, on 24th August, 
1894), to express once more his decided antagonism to the modern 
doctrine of evolution : “ By the speculative method the ape-theory 
has been reached. As well might one have set up an elephant- 
theory or sheep-theory.”’ Since Virchow thus intrudes upon an 
important field of natural science somewhat remote from his own 
studies—viz., upon zoology—I, the zoologist, who for thirty-four 
years have represented the subject, may perhaps be permitted to 
contradict this scarcely credible deliverance. No zoologist—I am 
quite sure of the unanimous consent of speciulists—will deem it 
possible that man could descend from the elephant or from the 
sheep. For these very mammals belong to the most specialised 
branches of ungulates, an ordo of mammalia which has no direct 
connection with that of the apes or primates, except the common 
descent from a primitive ancestral form of the whole class. As 
regaris, on the other hand, our descent of man from the ape, for 
which reasons so convincing have been given by Huxley and Vogt, 
it is now unanimously looked upon as the only possible solution of 
the “question of all questions” by scientific zoologists—on the 
assumption always that the doctrine of evolution be true at all—that 
the several species of animals were not all “ created” by a miracle, 
The elephant is commonly regarded as one of the cleverest and 
the sheep as one of the most stupid animals. One of my zoological 
colleagues has therefore made the suggestion that Virchow by his 
alternative meant to allude to a diphyletic descent of man under 
which the adherents of the doctrine of natural evolution (¢.c., all 
naturalists with the exception of Virchow and his school) descend 
from the sheep, whilst all adherents of the doctrine of supernatural 
creation (Virchow, the Deutsche Anthropologische Gesellschaft, and 
generally the believers in a revealed religion) descend from the 
elephant. I must leave it to the reader to judge of this “ patho- 
logical” view. If they suit his taste, he can find many similar 
utterances in the strange speeches by which Virchow and his 
anthropological assistant, Professor Ranke, of Miinchen, have 
fought against Darwinism in the Anthropological Congress during 
the last five-and-twenty years. Professor Ranke, a short time ago 
(on 26th August, 1894), took zoologists by surprise with his 
epoch-making discovery, that “man alone is a specific brain- 


being, whilst all other animals are gut-beings! ” 


(1) Compare the thirtieth Lecture of my Natiirliche Schipfungsgeschichte, viii. ed., 
1889, p. 784. 
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Ever since the liberal politician Virchow, in 1877, at the Congress 
of Naturalists at Miinchen, designated the modern theory of evolu- 
tion as a heresy dangerous to society and demanded its exclusion 
from schools, the celebrated pathologist has been by the widest 
circles not only regarded as the most dangerous opponent of Dar- 
winism and the theory of descent, but also—for the same reason— 
as the most vigorous patron of the old myth of creation, the belief in 
supernatural miracles, and the teleological-dualistic theory of the 
universe connected with them. With full justification, for there is but 
one alternative, either transmutation and ape-theory, with Darwin 
and Huxley, or constancy of species and miraculous creation, with 
Virchow and Ranke. The followers of these two gentlemen, how- 
ever, overlook the serious fact that these opponents of Darwinism 
have never made the least endeavour to refute scientifically Darwin’s 
doctrine, or to explain the phenomena of organic nature causatively 
by any other theory. All general phenomena brought before our 
eyes by Comparative Anatomy and Ontogeny, by Paleontology and 
Chorology, by Physiology and Bionomy, have been satisfactorily 
explained by Darwin from a single uniform standpoint, through 
natural effecting causes, of transmutation and descent, Virchow 
denies that they proved anything, but he himself explains nothing. 
Here I cannot help expressing my regret that Virchow should so 
frequently speak of Darwin with such contempt, a naturalist and 
thinker of the first rank, who not only in clearness of thought and 
philosophical far-sight, but also in a positive knowledge of nature 
and in scientific character, is so much superior to himself. 

Thomas Huxley belonged to that small number of far-seeing 
naturalists who, from the very beginning, saw the epoch-making 
import of Darwin’s work of research carried on through fifty years, 
and who with unselfish devotion worked out the detailed application 
of his theories and aided their propagation. The pre-requisites for 
such work were not only an extensive and thorough knowledge in 
all fields of biology and a clear sagacity of judgment, but also that 
moral courage which, regardless of consequences, assails a “ moun- 
tain of prejudices” many thousand years old, and seeks truth for its 
own sake. As long as Darwin lives as a reformer in the history of 
biology, so long will Huxley be celebrated as one of his most faithful 
friends and most successful fellow-workers. 

Ernst HAkckeL. 
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IN CASE OF DISCOVERY. 


A STRANGE adventure befell Miss Eleanor F——, the daughter of a 
well-known London clergyman, on the morning of Thursday the 
13th of September, 1894. The following is a copy of her own state- 
ment :— 


My sister Grace, with her little girl Sybil, and I were staying at 
a farm-house in Sussex, just on the border of Surrey. Beechmere 
on the right was our railway station; Briarhurst on the left our 
nearest village. The house was old and picturesque with black 
beams and red-tiled floors and so lonely that it might have been 
four hundred miles from London instead of forty. The landscape 
was lovely, every inch of it, from the near trees to the blue 
distance, and absolutely still, save when you heard, miles away, 
the faint rattle of the train. Grace’s husband was killed 
in India two years ago and she still wore a widow’s dress. 
I mention this on purpose, as you will see presently. She was very 
sad and nervous and used to hide herself in the woods or lock herself 
up in her room to cry, so that it was impossible to tell her anything 
frightening or agitating. Sybil was just four years old—a little 
dear, with white teeth, black eyes and hair, and a clear olive skin. 
We both adore her. 

We went to our country quarters just after that one lovely fort- 
night of the summer in late July. The day we arrived it turned 
bitterly cold and rained steadily for a week. We had a wood fire 
made in the large and rather musty drawing-room, and amused our- 
selves by watching the sparks, at least Sybil and I did, for Grace 
always sat silently looking out of window or pretending to read. 
I found trying to cheer her up useless, and as she liked having 
Sybil a good deal to herself, it was lucky that I was satisfied with 
country sights and sounds, long walks, and drives in the pony-cart. 
The last was my delight—a low light cart, to hold two, 
well-cushioned, a tolerable spring, and a pony with a disposi- 
tion that would have done credit to an angel. JBeautiful to 
look at he was not; but in virtues he abounded. He seldom 
stumbled, and never shied. To use the whip to him would 
have been an insult; though I always took it out with me, for 
to carry one in your right hand and flourish it occasionally, 
gives an air of speed even to a dawdle along a country road. A 
dawdle, however, was not much in my way, and he usually went at- 
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an excellent pace, smooth and easy; though, being thoroughly 
intelligent, he knew when to slacken speed because I was admiring 
the scenery, and he was sufficiently self-regarding to walk up hills 
without any hint from his driver. 

August passed, the weather was miserable; but we managed to 
potter about the farm and to get out between the rains and gusts. 
On Sundays we went to church—a dear little church half a mile away, 
with the histories of the folk, from the valley in the distance and 
the village near, written on the tombstones outside. As the days 
went on Grace did not grow any happier, nor more willing to let me 
have Sybil to myself, so I explored the country, read novels in the 
evening, and considered my frocks for the coming winter. 

The second week in September brought better weather. The rain 
had left the country-side green, though autumn had set foot on the 
corn-fields ; there were tracks of bell-heather still, the ling was a 
lovelier colour than I ever remembered to have seen it, and even the 
farmers owned that the harvest had not beena bad one. It was 
chilly perhaps, but there was sunshine at last. 

Thursday morning, September 13th.—The landscape clear and 
still, the sky blue; the low gorse, bursting into bloom, mixing with 
the heather and brilliant in the sunshine. Grace was busy writing 
letters for the Indian mail, for in the country we had to post them 
earlier than the usual Friday afternoon. At her feet sat Sybil on a 
huge cushion nursing a doll, and as quiet as the mouse we called 
her. 

‘‘ T shall drive into Beechmere,” I said, “ and will call at Gunner- 
mill on my way back for the letters and newspapers.” Gunnermill 
isa village this side of Beechmere. The 8.0. for the district is 
there, and by calling at it, we had the letters a couple of hours 
sooner than if the man brought them tothe farm. “Shall I take 
Sybil with me ?”’ 

“No,” answered Grace, looking down at her lovingly. ‘‘ I want 
her.” So I left them together and drove off alone. 

The road went down a lane and round a hill, then came a bit, 
two or three miles long, that was very lonely. On one side a 
barren common, then the ridge of a valley; beyond it trees and 
mistiness. On the other side a wall of trees with a foreground of 
bushes, bits of waste ground with grassy tracks, here and there 
hedges or a little copse. About half-way there was a little rough 
lane cut off from the road by a gate with brambles put through the 
top rails. The blackberries were ripe, there was honeysuckle on one 
patch of hedge, and traveller’s joy on another, and the beautiful 
ling stood up in clumps between the stones. The birds were still, 
but now and then a swift turned back as if going to tell its com- 
panions that the summer was not over after all and it was too soon 
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to journey south. This lonely road I am describing was a succession 
of hills one after another, up and down—we used to call it the switch- 
back; but it was white and smooth and I was fhoroughly content 
driving along behind the plucky little pony. 

At Gunnermill, a man, broad in the shoulder and long in the leg, 
was sitting well into the hedge by the wayside eating bread and 
cheese, which he cut with a clasp knife. I had seen him pass one 
of the outer gates of the farm two days previously and had taken 
him foratramp. He had startled me because his face was pecu- 
liarlvy unpleasant, pale and dark, with a cruel expression. He 
looked up curiously for a moment as I drove towards him, then 
went on eating his food as if wholly engrossed in it. 

A quarter-past eleven by the Gunnermill post-office. I set the 
watch-bracelet on my arm by it, told the young woman stand- 
ing at the shop door that 1 would take the letters on my way 
back, and drove smartly into Beechmere to do my shopping. 

At two minutes to twelve I returned. The young woman hurried 
out with the letters and newspapers. I put them under the cushion 
of the little cart and rattled homewards. The man [had seen before 
was still sitting by the hedge. He had apparently dropped off to 
sleep, but I fancied that he half opened one eye as I passed him. 

Up a steep bit of hill, past an alehouse on the right, and two 
ponds on the left; then a sharp turn brought me to the lonely 
switchback road. It was straight ahead and the pony knew it well, 
there was no need to look after him, so, holding the reins loosely to 
let him walk, I pulled out one of the letters from under the 
cushion and read it dreamingly in the sunshine. We went on 
thus for half a mile. 

I had nearly finished Edith Stanley’s long account of her 
sister's wedding when something made me look behind. A 
hundred yards off was the man I had seen sitting by the way- 
side. A sense of fear shot through me, for I knew that he must 
have started up and hurried after me; but it was no use turning 
back, so I gradually quickened the pony’s pace and went on. 
My heart beat quickly, for though I did not dare look round, 
something told me that the man was running. I took the whip in 
my hand and quickened the pony’s pace still more, but I knew, 
though I could not see him, that slowly and surely with strong and 
soundless footsteps the man was gaining on us. Unluckily there 
was a steep bit of hill a few minutes ahead and we should then be 
barely half-way across the lonely strip of road. As the ascent began, 
the pony slackened as a matter of course. I urged it on, but felt 
that doing so was a sign of cowardice ; the pony showed its intelli- 
gence by refusing to be urged. The man behind was almost abreast 
with me. I did not look, but I knew it. A minute more and he 
was beside the cart. 
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g, ma'am,” he said, and as he turned his face towards 
me I saw something in his eyes that made my heart leap. ‘ Lovely 
weather we’re hevin’, at last.” 

“Good morning,” I answered in an off-hand tone, “ excellent. 
weather.” We were nearly at the top of the hill and the pony 
quickened its pace. The man quickened his. 

“ That’s a nice little trap,” he said. 

“Very,” I answered, still keeping up a show of courage. 

“Two could go along in it just as well as one.” I looked at 
him quickly ; there was a horrible expression round his mouth. 

“T’m sorry I can’t offer you a lift,” I answered decisively, and 
gave the pony a cut that made it start forward. In a moment the 
man had sprung to its head. 

“No, yer don’t,” he said, and with a jerk the cart came to a 
standstill. The pony struggled, but he held it firmly. The 
thought struck me that I might suddenly cut him across the face 
with my whip and sodfrighten him off; but on the other hand it 
might put him into a fury that, before I had time to get away, 
would expend itselfon me. To scream I knew would be useless ; there 
was not a soul within hearing on the road, nor on either side in the 
lonely landscape. 

‘Leave the pony alone,” I exclaimed. ‘ My brother is coming 
to meet me.” I hoped the fib might frighten him. 

“Yer needn’t try that on, I know all about it. Yer ’ave no one 
but the widder and the kid.” 

“My good man,” I said, trying a different tone, ‘‘ what is it you 
want? I have a few shillings in my purse.” I was afraid to leave 
go of the whip and feel for it. “If you are on the tramp and want. 


” 


“’ Morning 


help—— 

‘“‘T’m not on the tramp, yer know that, for yer saw me the other 
day by the farm—that’s a nice little thing on your arm there,’ he 
said, suddenly eyeing my watch-bracelet. 

“Come to me this afternoon and I’]l give you its value,” I cried, 
struggling to urge the pony on, but he held its head tightly, and led 
it at a walking pace. 

‘?’Taint no good yer worrying, you ain’t goin’ yet. Now look 
here,” suddenly his voice and the whole expression of his face 
changed, “fact is I don’t know what I’m about; yer see my 
missus is bad, and just about dying.” 

“I’m very sorry,” I said more gently, for it flashed through me 
that he might be mad, “but I can’t do anything to help you now.” 
I knew, of course, that if his wife had been ill he would not have 
sat under a hedge eating bread and cheese or dozing by the wayside. 

«Yes you can—you cap come and see her.”’ 

“Give me your address, and I will bring you some wine and 
things this afternoon.” 
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“ Yer’re coming now,” and he began to lead the pony forward. 

“T can’t come now,” I said firmly. 

«Yes yer can, and yer shall, too.” 

“Where is she ?”’ 

“Yer'll see soon. Look ’ere, my lady,” he turned and nodded 
at me, “‘yer’d better come quietly. I mean yer to come, an’ I teil 
yer so, and I’ve got yer in a fix an’ I knowit.”’ Then a half scared 
and hunted expression, strangely mixed up with cunning, came to 
his face. “ Yer’re not goin’ to make a fuss about goin’ to a woman 
wot’s dying, and wants another to look after her a bit ?” 

“ But I don’t understand——” 

“’Old yer jaw and yer’ll understand soon enough—or else yer'll 
be quieted,”’ he said roughly. 

His story was palpably fulse on the face of it, but I knew that I 
was at his mercy. There was not a soul in sight, no moving thing 
was to be seen behind or in front along the road, to right and left 
there was nothing but the stillness. Nevertheless it struck me 
that someone might be within sound, if only across the valley. 
With a sudden desperation, of which I was half ashamed at the 
moment and have been ever since, I stood up in the cart and 
screamed-—— 

“Help! Help! Help!” 

“Be quiet, yer blooming fool!” he shouted, starting forward 
without leaving go of the pony, so that it reared and nearly jerked 
me out of the cart. Putting his left hand into his trouser pocket, 
he pulled out the clasp knife I had seen him use an hour ago. 

“Help!” I shrieked again, for I am only a woman, and was in 
mortal terror. 

“Stop it this moment,” he shouted, “or I'll cut yer throat and 
drive away in the trap; shut yer mouth and be quiet.” He 
wrenched the whip from me and quickly passed it into his right 
hand—the one that held the pony. “I’m not going to do yer any 
harm, that’s not my game; not going to touch a ’air of yer ’ead if 
yer does as I tell yer.” Isat down on the seat and stared at him 
fixedly, with what I hoped might be mistaken for courage. ‘‘Can’t 
yer go and see a woman that’s dying without all this bellewing ?”’ 
he added scornfully. 

“Your wife can’t be dying, or you would not have left her alone all 
the morning,” I answered, recovering and determined to show fight. 

“Yer’re too sharp, yer are. “Ow do you know she didn’t want 
to be left by herself for a bit, just to get used to it? Dying isn’t 
a thing which anyone can do part of for us,” he answered, with a 
cunning philosophy that made me shudder. While he was speaking 
he urged the pony steadily forward, which was some comfort, for 
no part of the road was more lonely than this. We went on for 
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two or three minutes in silence, while I racked my brains wondering 
what his intention might be. 

“ Yer didn’t expect this little go,” he said, looking round at me 
with a leer of amusement. ‘It’s summat quite out of the common 
for yer; yeu'll be able to think of it when yer sittin’ by the fire 
with the widder; but yer wont be able to talk of it,” he added, 
quickening the pony’s pace. ‘I shall have stopped yer mouth for 
that little game.” I felt the blood run cold through my veins, but 
a certain half-scared eagerness was taking possession of me to see 
the end of the adventure. 

“Will you be good enough to tell me what you want?” I asked 
facing him bravely and trying a little severity, “you will be well 
punished if——” 

“Yer’d better take it quietly,” he interrupted, “I know what 
I’m after. It would be easy enough to toss yer out into the ditch 
and drive away in the trap if I wanted to.” 

“There would be a hue and cry before the day was over.” 

“Or if I wanted to do for yer,” he added, not taking the least 
notice of my remark, “I could soon slit yer throat open with this,” 
he pulled out the clasp knife—“ it’s got a edge like a razor. Here 
we are.” 

We had come to the little lane that led to the gate with the 
brambles twisted in and out the top rails. He turned sharply round, 
the cart bumped over the ruts; he managed to unlatch the gate 
without leaving go of the pony. 

“Where are you going?” I asked in dismay, for the lane 
appeared to lead to a wilderness. My heart stood still: it would be 
so easy to murder me here, I thought. 

“Take it quietly and yer’ll see,” he said, leaving go of the pony 
to close the gate with a violent kick of his foot and rushing after it 
again. “I’ve told yer already I’m not goin’ to do yer any ’arm.” 

The lane wound on and became a mere pathway through a copse 
full of straggling underwood; it seemed to go downwards as if 
towards a valley. 

“Ts it money you want?” I asked, as we came out at last ona 
narrow road with a neglected field on one side, and a bit of hilly 
ground covered with straggling gorse on the other. A little way 
ahead, but standing back on the field, was part of a ruined cottage ; 
the road went round it on the right. Farther than that I could 
not see, for the trees and rising ground hid the distance. 

“ Don’t be in a’urry,” he answered, “and you'll find out. If yer 
does what I tells yer you'll get back safe and sound, with yer watch 
on yer arm and all complete, and then yer can ‘and over a little 
cash according to whot yer can manage. If yer ’ave not got it with 
yer I'll call and git it.” 
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We were within twenty yards of the ruined cottage. I could 
see that its window and broken doorway were filled up with old 
boards and gorse. He slackened the pony’s pace and looked round 
cautiously, went on another ten yards, then stopped and gave a 
low whistle. A bit of stick was pushed through the cottage window 
and quickly withdrawn. 

“It’s all right,” he said, and dragged the pony and cart over the 
grass to the doorway. “Tommy,” he was speaking into the 
cottage, “yer can open the door; the lady means fair, and I’ll 
answer for it she isn’t a ’tec of any sort.’”” The boards and furze 
were pulled away, and a pale-faced boy of about seventeen, ragged 
and dirty, stood in the doorway and looked at me with wonder. 

“JT picked ’er up on the road as I come along,” said the 
man, eyeing me with amusement. ‘‘She had objections at fust, 
but I used arguments wot she saw the reason of. P’raps you'll 
walk in, ma’am,” and he turned to me with a flourish, “not that 
I’m sure, tho’, there’s any occasion to trouble yer.” 

“‘]’1l stay where I am, then.” 

“Yer’d better get out,’’ he said decisively, after a moment's 
reflection. ‘‘ We'll take yer into our parlour while we makes our 
little agreement.”” Not daring to refuse, I got out of the cart and 
entered the cottage. The floor was rotten with rain and neglect; 
the dirty walls were covered with cobwebs; in the fireplace was an 
old grate corroded with rust; four planks laid side by side in one 
corner suggested that they had served for a bed; in the opposite 
corner was a heap of bracken and leaves and gorse, dusty and dry. 
There was nothing else in the place at all, except an old tin bottle 
and a short clay pipe that the boy had evidently been smoking. 

“Now then,” said the man who had brought me, “we may as 
well proceed to bizness at once. Traps you heard of the jew'l 
robbery as took place at Lord Exwen’s, five weeks ago now, when 
her ladyship’s jew’]s was carried off ?”’ 

“Yes, I heard of it,” I said, and held my breath, for Blanch 
Exwen is my intimate friend. 

“‘T don’t wonder as yer did,” he said, with an air of pride, “ for 
it was a very neatly done job. Just twenty minutes an’ no more 
did it; what do yer think of that? Tommy here, as we call ‘the 
weazel,’ slipped in like an eel at the front door just after dark, and 
while they was dressing themselves up for dinner me an’ three 
others arranged a few trippers as would surprise ’m if they took 
to runnin’ after us. As soon as they goes down to dinner, Tommy 
’e come up to the winder where her ladyship ’ad been dressin’ of 
herself, and ’e lifts it up softly, and waves a white ’ankerchief wot 
’e carries in ’is pocket on purpose for the rest of us to see when it’s 
dark, and also to wipe away ’is tears with. Then we ups with the 
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ladder—two on us—while the others kep’ watch, an’ in no time 
we ‘ad done the job. She wasn’t ’ard-’earted, as some of them 
is, and kep’ her best things in a safe wot no poor pad in a hurry 
could git at; they was all ina large box as was fastened on toa 
table by ’er bedside. I was up to that little dodge, an’ in twenty 
minutes we'd lifted it over the winder ledge and was out of the 
place ; and perhaps the newspapers, as is usually wery obliging, ’as 
told you the rest.” 

“Well?” I said, wondering what all this had to do with me, and 
why I was taken into his confidence. 

“Well,” said the man; ‘an’ now we'll show you the swag, wot 
there’s left of it.” Kicking aside the dried bracken and gorse he 
picked up a parcel, about a foot long and half a foot high, done up 
in black linen and tied with two strings of black tape. He untied 
the strings and turned down a flap on which were fastened two 
large cards of linen buttons. 

“This is just a little dodge,” he explained ; ‘“‘ when yer sees these 
buttens and yer’s asked to buy a penny row, yer never dreams as 
there is pearls and diminds behind;” unrolling the pack further 
he disclosed a glittering array of rings and brooches, a diamond 
necklace and stars, and the beautiful pearl necklace that I recognised as 
the one Blanch Exwen’s husband had given her on her wedding day. 

“‘They’s a nice little lot; there wasa good many more at fust, but 
we've managed to git rid of them. These is rather a white helephant 
at present, as the newspapers ’as bin so very partic’lar in givin’ 
descriptions, add to that the other three of us, as went partners in 
this little bizness, are too fur off to be got at just at present, and 
one of ’em ’as let me know this mornin’ that Tommy here was 
spotted somewhere in this direction two days ago; it’s ’im and me 
they suspects of ’avin’ the stuff with us.’ The weazel had turned 
an anxious face at the mention of his name, 

“Yes, Tommy,” said the man, in answer to his look, “this is wot 
come this mornin’ and was waitin’ at Gunnermill.” He pulled out 
a postcard and read aloud: “ Dear Bill, Mother is gettin’ out of 
danger, an? Susan is all right ; Annie’s got a place, but it was no good 
and she ’ad to learve—that means that ’e wos nabbed, but they had 
to let ’im go as they’d nothing to show agin ’im—and I ’ears they’ re 
after Maria Jane near you—that means they’re on the scent of the 
weazel ‘ere.” 

“But what have I got to do with all this?” I asked, bewildered. 

‘Now yer'll see. Tommy and me ’ave got to separate, and as it 
won’t do for either of us to carry these ’ere things with us any 
longer, we wants to put ’em ina safe place. I’ve ’ad you in my 
eye this day or two as bein’ a likely person to take care of ’em, and 
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when I see yer comin’ along this mornin’ I made up my mind as 
yer’d do.” 

“T can’t take care of the jewels,” I exclaimed. ‘I should give 
them up to the police.” 

“No, yer wouldn’t,” he said, winking his eye at me in a loathsome 
manner ; “yer’re just goin’ to take ’em back in that cart with yer, 
and ’ide ’em till we asks yer for ’em back agin.” 

‘“‘T shall do nothing of the sort. You must be mad!” 

‘“«Tt’s a hexcellent idea,” he said with a chuckle ; “no one will ever 
think of yer ’aving got ‘em; ver'll have to ’ide ’°em away at the 
bottom of yer box and say nothin’ to nobody, and it’s no good yer 
thinkin’ you'll keep ’em and not play fair, ’cos we five shall all 
know who’s got ’em, an’ wot’s more we knows every stone and 
every spot of gold about ’em, and if yer ’tempts to play false or to 
keep any for yerself—tho’ maybe we wouldn’t mind a little brooch 
or so, as payment for yer trouble—there’ll be one of us down on 
yer when yer least expects it, and yer’ll find yerself taken up for 
receivin’ stolen goods.” 

“ T should tell the truth!” 

‘‘And it’s the last think you'll get believed ; there’s no way so 
sure of puttin’ any one on the false scent as tellin’ the truth.” 

A frenzy of despair had been overtaking me while he spoke. 

“ You must let me go away,” I said imploringly, “I cannot take 
care of the jewels you have stolen, but I will promise not to tell any 
one about this morning, if you will let me go quietly away—”’ 

“‘ You’ll do nothin’ of the sort,’ said the man ; “ yer’ll take those 
things with yer an’ ’ide ’em as I say, an’ you'll carry ’em about with 
yer wherever yer goes, and that won’t be out of the country neither, 
and wen they’re wanted yer’ll give ’em up, and yer won’t give ’em 
up neither except to me, or to a paper that’s signed by me, William 
Rawlins, and I signs my name like this—” He pulled out a stump 
of a pencil, and, putting the post-card down on one of the planks, 
he knelt and wrote his name. ‘I puts this mark after it,’’ and he 
held the card before my eyes, “wot no one but you and me will 
know, not even the weazel ’ere; so there’ll be no cheatin’.” Half 
dazed I took the card in my hand and looked at it; his name was 
written in big round letters, with three stars after it, so— William 
Rawlins * **. He seemed to think the matter settled, and his 





manner became even more bullying. ‘‘ Reco'lect,” he said, “if yer . 


breathes a word ’bout these jew’ls or about us, or this mornin’, or 
*bout anythin’ that yer’ve seen and ’eard, we'll chuck that kid 
you've got with you into a pond as if it was a cat with a stone round 
its neck, or we’ll slit its throat open before yer can count three, 
there’ll be one of the five left to do it afore he’s nabbed, you may 
take yer bloomin’ dandy of that.” 
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“T can’t do it, I can’t do it,’’ I said almost in entreaty, for 
bravado was no longer of any use, alone in this wilderness at the 
mercy of these two thieves. ‘Let me go, I implore you, I will not 
betray you in any way, I promise on my honour, but I cannot do 
this—lI cannot.” 

“‘ Don’t yer give us any of yer nonsense,’ the man said, and came 
a step towards me threateningly, “or think yer’re going to get off, 
‘cos yer’re not.” 

The weazel gave a soft grin of joy as he stood silently witnessing 
the interview. 

“TI won’t doit, I won’t do it. Besides, I know Lady Exwen ; 
I’m going to stay there soon,” I cried. 

‘Lor’, does yer now! Well, her ladyship will never guess when 
you gits there that ’er jew'ls is safe an’ sound in ’er own ’ouse at 
the bottom of her own wisitor’s box. What a bloomin’ lark!” 

“Tf you will let me get safely away I will give you all the money 
I have. You can come to the farm this afternoon, and I will keep 
your secret.”’ 

I knew it was hopeless, but still I tried to save myself. 

“We'd better talk common sense,” William Rawlins said im- 
patiently. “ We isn’t goin’ to let yer go and not git any good out 
of yer. ‘Tisn’t likely ; you might know that, if you wasn't a fool. 
Yer says yer isn’t goin’ to do it ?”’ 

“ T can’t,” I said faintly. 

“ All right, then, we’ll just prevent yer tellin’ any tales. Tommy, 
yer can board up that door agin in case of squealing, and then come 
and ’old ’er legs.” 

He put his hand into the pocket that held the knife. 

‘“‘ You're not going to kill me?” I gasped. 

“’Course lam. Yer don’t suppose we’re goin’ to ‘ave some one 
walkin’ about, knowin’ our bizness, and no ’casion to ’old ’er tongue, 
do yer?” 

“You would be hanged! ” 

“ ’Course we should—when they cotched us.” 

“Tell me what you want me to do,” I cried, springing to the 
door, and holding back the weazel’s hand as he began to put the 
boards and furze against it. 

“Thought I’d told yer already,” he said defiantly, opening his 
knife and feeling its edge. ‘I think seein’ wot sort yer are, it 
would be better to quiet yer. However,” he added, after a moment’s 
reflection, ‘‘ I don’t want to be uncivil if we can help it, an’ if yer 
likes to agree to what I’ve told yer, well an’ good,” and he hesitated 
again. “ Wot you’ve got to do is,” he went on, taking it for granted, 
from the expression on my face, that I had given way, “ yer’re to 
take care of them things and not to touch ’em, or to let a soul know 
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as you’ve got ’em, but just to wait till we asks for them. Yer won’t 
find it any trouble, and yer needn’t tell us if yer want to move about, 
pervided, as I said before, yer doesn’t leave the country ; we knows 
yer main address, and as there’s five of us, one or the other will 
generally manage to have a eye upon yer, though likely yer won’t 
be able to tell where it is. Now, once for all, does yer agree to it 
or not? The weazel and me ’as bizness we must start on, an’ 
can’t fool any longer.”’ 

‘Very well,” I said, feeling that, literally, there was nothing else 
to be done. He shut up the knife and put it back in his pocket. 

“That’s right,” he said. ‘Now you’ve got to go down on your 
knees and swear—down you go.” Too helpless to resist, I did as I 
was told. ‘ You’re to say after me, ‘I swear solemnly Seema 

“ « T swear solemnly——’ ” 

«That I'll take the jew’ls and keep ’em secret and hon’rable, 
and let no livin’ soul know I’ve got ’em, and I'll tell no one by 
word or sign about this mornin’, or anything that’s been said or 
done, or give any clue, or do anythink that isn’t fair in this matter 
in any way; and I swear likewise to give up the jew’ls safe and 
sound as they is now to William Rawlins, or ’is name signed as he 
showed it to me this mornin’, and if I goes from my word ’—go on,” 
he said in a brutal voice that made me cower before him, for my dry 
throat and throbbing heart would hardly let me articulate the words 
after him. ‘Do yer’ear? I’ve’ad enough of yer,” and he moved 
his foot as if he had a difficulty in restraining himself from kicking 
me; “ ‘and if I goes from my word’——” 

«« And if I go from my word,’”’ I repeated tremblingly. 

“<T prays Gawd to strike me dead, and to give my sister the 
widder an’ er littie kid a wastin’ disease, and to let ’em die and 
burn in hell’; speak up, I tell yer,” he growled. 

*«« And burn in hell,’”’ I repeated. 

«“ ¢¥For ever and ever. Amen.’ ” 

“«« For ever and ever. Amen.’” 

“Now yer can get up,’’ he said contemptuously. ‘“ We’ll start 
yer off. Sorry if I’ve frightened you, but we’ve all got to look after 
ourselves.” He pulled a piece of pink paper out of his pocket; in 
it were stuck four large blanket pins, and with them he fastened up 
tightly the black linen parcel. ‘“ P’raps, when yer get back, yer’d 
like to put somethin’ more ornamental on it,” he said, in a manner 
that was firm but slightly jocund, as if having arranged matters he 
wished to be more civil, ‘‘ Now yer can start; sorry to have taken 
up so much of yer time, I’m sure. I'll put it into the cart for yer; 
an’ Tommy, yer can assist the lady.” The parcel was hidden away 
under the seat. I shuddered as I took up my place over it. ‘“ Stop 
a minute, though ; I think yer said as yer’d only three or four 
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shillings about yer. Well, yer needn’t trouble to carry ’em back 
with yeu.” 

“Oh, take it,” I said, pulling out my purse. He emptied it and 
handed it to me again. 

“We don’t want anything for which we’asn’t a use,’ he said 
politely. 

Another minute the reins were in my hand, and I was driving 
slowly back along the way we had come. William Rawlins walked 
beside me, but he did not speak for some minutes. 

‘“‘T’ll see yer as fur as the gate,” he said, “and then I’ll git the 
weazel off. He goes one way while I takes another, P’raps, if I 
was to pass by the field belongin’ to the farm, where you saw me 
the other day—TI’ll be sittin’ by the ’edge at four o’clock this after- 
noon—yer could hand me a little more cash ; a five-pun-note would 
come in useful.” 

“Oh, I'd give you everything I possess if you’d take away these 
jewels.” 

“Sorry I can’t oblige yer jest yet,” he answered, as he held open 
the gate with the brambles through the top rails. ‘I knows wot 
yer are—daughter of a clergyman as ’as one of the ’ighest churches 
in London, and the last place they’ll think of lookin’ for them jew'ls 
is among your things. Yer sees it’s a excellent idea, and I knows asa 
religious lady like you will think her oath bindin’, and if yer doesn’t, 
yer’ll remember wot I said about the little kid, let alone yerself.” 
He put his hand into his pocket once more, and reminded me of the 
knife. ‘Mornin’,ma’am. I ’opes yer’ll have a pleasant drive back, 
and sorry if we’s kep’ yer dinner waitin’.” 

It was like awaking from a nightmare to find myself driving the 
little pony again along the switchback. Grace met me a quarter of 
a mile from the farm ; she was leading Sybil by the hand. 

“Oh, Eleanor,” she exclaimed, “‘ why have you been so long, and 
are you ill? You leok so strange.”’ 

“Tt is nothing,” I said, and went on remorselessly, not waiting 
to take them up. As I drove into the stable-yard, the boy came out 
and took the pony’s head. I lifted out the parcel, and, hiding it 
under my cloak, entered the house. The cloth was laid for lunch. 
As I passed the dining-room dovr I went in, poured out a glass 
of claret, and gulped it down, feeling that I understood now why 
men sometimes tried to whip their shattered nerves with brandy. I 
stumbled up to my own room somehow, locked myself in, threw the 
dreadful parcel on the bed, and, kneeling down, hid my face in my 
hands and rocked to and fro, till, without knowing it, I was crouch- 
ing prostrate in a heap on the ground. 

The time went by somehow till four o’clock, and I stood at 
the gate by the field with the five pounds for the ruffian who had 
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left me two hours ago. He was not there. Half-past four, five 
o'clock, and still he did not come. I returned to the house with the 
money in my pocket. A long miserable night followed. At every 
sound, indoors and out, I started and listened, but there was not 
a sign of William Rawlins or the weazel. When the morning 
came I could not raise my head from the pillow. Grace brought 
me in some tea and sat by my side. 

‘‘Eleanor,’’ she said in her low soft voice, “Mr. Pook ”—Mr., 
Pook was our landlord, the farmer—‘ has come back from Gun- 
nermill with the milk-cart quite excited. It seems that yesterday 
afternoon the police arrested a man at the Three Horses who is 
supposed to be one of the thieves concerned in the Exwen jewel 
robbery.” 

Then I understood why William Rawlins had not come for the 
five pounds. He was taken before the magistrates, but as they 
failed to connect him with the robbery and none of the property 
was to be found, he was merely sent to prison for fourteen days 
as a tramp. That is the last I heard of him. The jewels are 
still in my box. No one has made any attempt to claim them. 
I write this statement in self-defence and in the Exwens’ house. 
On the first evening of my arrival Blanch told me excitedly the 
whole story of the robbery, and of the stupidity of the police in 
failing to trace either the thieves or the jewels. 

“T would give anything to see my dear pearl necklace again,” 
she said. 

She little dreamt that the reason I did not dare let her maid 
unpack me as usual on my arrival, was that at the bottom of one of 
my trunks there lay hidden a black linen parcel sewn up in an Indian 
covering—a parcel that contained most of her precious trinkets, 
including the pearl necklace she valued above them all. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





‘‘COMMON SENSE” AND THE ELMIRA REFORMATORY. 
To the Editor of Tue Fortnicutty Review. 


Sir,—In an article on ‘‘ Common Sense and Crime,”’ signed H. Laslett- 
Browne, I observe a paragraph dealing with the Elmira Reformatory. This 
paragraph—if we set aside its concluding proposition—unfortunately contains 
many misstatements which, with your permission, I should be glad to 
correct. 

(1) ‘* It | reformatory treatment] has been tried elsewhere, and with no 
very conspicuous success, as at Elmira.’’ During the eighteen years the 
Reformatory has been established it is estimated that 81°9 per cent. of 
those who have passed through it have been reformed. It must be 
remembered that the inmates are in all cases felons—i.e., they are sent 
there for some grave offence, not a mere misdemeanour-—and also that the 
managers are hampered in their work by over-crowding, for which they are 
not responsible. If this success is not ‘‘ conspicuous” it is time to make 
it so. 

(2) ** The recent disclosures of administrative errors in that pretentious 
establishment may serve as a warning.’ These disclosures were got up by 
criminals of the lowest class, and supported by journalists eager for 
sensations. A full and final investigation was instituted by the Governor 
of New York, and the Report, recently issued, has vindicate] the manage- 
ment of Mr. Brockway, to whose genius the Reformatory owes its existence. 

(8) ‘*Such excesses as have made Elmira a laughing-stock to the whole 
world.’ Klmira has no doubt been a laughing-stock to the ignorant and 
foolish, to whom the unfamiliar is always absurd. But it has also been an 
object of serious attention and study throughout the world. Criminologists 
everywhere take the deepest interest in its progress; foreign governments 
initiate investigations into its methods; it is exercising a wide-spread 
influence wherever there is any living interest in penal reform. According 
to a letter received a few days since from Elmira, a representative from 
Japan was on the spot to study the system. ‘The indeterminate (or indefinite) 
sentence, which is an essential part of that system, is, it may be added, 
constantly gaining adherents, especially among the large and earnest band 
of legal reformers which has its headquarters in Germany. 

(4) “ The authorities charged with the experiment in this country ... 
will not adopt the playgrounds, gymnastic exercises, the musical perform- 
ances, the excursions into Plato and Aristotle, and the whole collegiate 
curriculum which converted young thieves into philosophers, and enlarged 
their views of crime, without very appreciably diminishing their number, 
if the criminal statistics of the United States can be believed.” The 
playgrounds only exist in the writer’s imagination. The ‘“ gymnastic 
exercises”? are a system of physical training—carefully adapted to ensure 
that improvement of the physical texture without which moral reformation 
is impossible—as effectual in practice as it is sound in theory ; only about 
ten per cent, it may be added, need to undergo this semi-medical treatment. 
Metaphysics is a negligéabie quantity at Elmira, and it is not known that 
the Reformatory has increased the doubtless dangerous class of philosophers ; 
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but the military training, to which no allusion is made (though it is here 
that the ‘‘ musical performances ”’ of the military band come in), is found of 
the first importance as a discipline in mental alertness and organised 
co-operation. The remark concerning criminal statistics would have point 
if all the criminals of the United States defiled through Elmira. But it is 
only a single prison in a single state. 

(5) “The best incentive to honest labour is the possession of skill in 
some wage-earning trade or handicraft; and it is certain that extensive 
technical instruction, as in the industrial schools, should be the basis of the 
reformatory education.” But it is the basis of Elmira, and that fact stultifies 
these criticisms of the institution which has most thoroughly carried out 
this great principle. During 1898 (the last year for which information is 
yet forthcoming) 34 trades were taught at Elmira. On arrival 95 per cent. 
of the inmates are ignorant of any trade; of the 453 men paroled during 
1893, 355 (or 78°5 per cent.) went to employment at trades they had learnt 
within the Reformatory. 

A certain attention to facts is not inconsistent with devotion to the 
goddess of Common Sense. 

Havetock ELLs, 


LeEtantT, CoRNWALL. 


*.* The Editor of this Review does not undertake to return any Manuscripts. 
It is advisable that articles sent to the Editor should be type-written. 
The sending of a proof is no guarantee of the acceptance of an article. 
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